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...everywhere you go! 


iv 
Wherever you move in 600-mile-long Britain, you’re sure of being se mise cal 
welcomed in the royal tradition of hospitality to travellers. For in 1 g res 
te Britain we’ve never lost our Island 1 a,’ 
habit of thinking of our visitors as guests. $ 











We take a real pleasure in helping you share all the é ‘ 


Ganweaana 
ek vty 


things we delight in ourselves . . . our lovely countryside, 
our ancient places, our colorful events, our background 
of 2000 years of history. 
So come where no journey is far... and your dollar goes 
farther! Start planning now to explore Britain’s byways, 
as well as her highways; to stop in her famous village inns, as well as her modern 


hotels. Make your visit a country-wide vacation, taking all Britain in your stride! 
King’s Gateway, Trinity College, Cambridge 


Of all the Inn Signs you'll see in Britain, perhaps the 
most frequent are “royal” ones like those on this page 
But the same royal welcome awaits you at the sign of The 
Hand in Hand, for instance, or The Woolpack, The Spread 
Eagle, The Hare and Hounds, The Peveril of the Peak 


In their infinite variety, Britain’s wayside Inn Signs 
symbolize almost every aspect of British life in the 
present and the past. They constantly remind all 
travellers how many-sided are Britain's interests ‘ 
how much that’s different they can do and see each 
easily-planned day! 


IN BRITAIN YOUR 

DOLLAR GOES FARTHER! 
Ask vour travel agent to show vou hou 
devaluation has cut your costs in Britain 
by almost one third! Ask him, too, for 
COMING EVENTS” and other 
literature, or write BRITISH TRAVEI 
CENTRE, 336 Madison Av ee wm 


ustrated 


Come early, in April or May ... and avoid the midsummer rush! 
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Toca Ht bull in radlo— at home or wherever you roam... 


. 
ew Zen ith Here —from the world’s ing. Plus a new, more sensitive Zenith-built Alnico 5 


leader in portable radios — is Speaker that gives tone richness and clarity comparable 


the most powerful standard to many console speakers! 


66 # a6 
Un iver. broadcast portable in Zenith*® The “UNIVERSAL” plays instantly when you open 
history! the lid, turns off when you close it. Lift the lid, and 
So sensitive is this stun- there's the giant “Tip-Top” Dial, actually abore the set 
PORTABLE RADIO ning new Zenith “UNIVERSAL”* that it literally for easier tuning. Wavemagnet* built right into lid also 
reaches out’ for distance. Brings in your favorite pro- swings up, away from signal-killing metal parts 
grams with amazing volume and tone beauty, even in Plays on its own long-life battery, and AC or Dt 


WIth exclusive "Tyo-Top" Dil places where many ordinary portables won't play! Handsome, sturdy luggage-style case in buflalo-grained 


The secret of this terrific performance is the stepped- black or brown. See this tremendous new $49?! 
l 


and Wavemagnet up sensitivity made possible by Zenith’s 3-Gang Tun value now, at your Zenith dealer's! Only 


ii Batters 


Zenith “TrANs-OcgANIc” 
New edition of the world-famous 
standard and short-wave portable 
with overall performance superior 
to that of any other portable. More 
powerful, more sensitive than ever 

yet lighter, easier to carry, and 


lower in price. Brings in Stand- " New “Zenetre”* by Zenith 


ard Broadcast, plus Internation 
oadcast, plus inte ional Hardly bigger than your hand, yet it plays with big- 


: , set volume and tone. Has new, extra-large speaker 

Tropic -Treated” against humid- : ) 

2 umes more powerful than any Zenith has ever 

; ‘AC pa used in a set this size. Open lid, set's on — close lid 

ery, anc of $Q99>' i : set's off. Works on battery, AC or DC Weighs only 
Lew Butte 


Onl) ies 54% Ibs. Jewel-like plastic case in $3095! 
Leu Batters 


Short Wave on 5 separate bands 
ity. Plays on thrifty long-life bat 


maroon, black or white Only 


1 Wess Coast and tar South prices slightly higher. Prices smbject to change without notice «s 


Over 30 Years of “Kaow-How” in Radionics* exclusively « Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 39, Ilinois « Also makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids @ ive 
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Service every mile...comfort every minute 


o 
when you go—and stop— Canadion ¢; 
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Sail to Europe on White Empress ship Fly to the Orient Canadian Pacitic styl 
for comfort, courtesy, superb Canadiar Most direct, fastest route from Vancouver 
Pacific service. Cosmopolitan dining, dan via the Great Circle to Tokyo Hong Kong 
ing. Mid-morning bouillon, afternoon tea Pressurized Empress airliners... loungaire 
Deck sports. Large, airy bedrooms. Whit chairs...efficient stewardesses. You fly re 
Empress ships sail the scenic St. Lawrence laxed—arrive refreshed! Or fly to Australia 
River route 1.000 miles less open oce in! connections from Fiji to New Zealand) 


It's a glorious “holiday cruise” all the way! Hawaii and Fiji stop-overs at no extra cost 





Sight-See Canada on Canadian Pacific 
trains. Luxurious, easy-chair comfort. Wide 
berths... roomettes...modern accommoda- 
tions. Marvelous meals...“ personalized” 
service...600 mile@ of magnificent scenery 
in the Canadian Rockies alone. Nineteen 
Canadian Pacific hotels and resorts—like 
enchanting Banff Springs Hotel—invite you. 


+ 
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ANS THE WORLD 


RAILWAYS STEAMSHIPS 
AIR LINES - HOTELS 
COMMUNICATIONS - EXPRESS 
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PREVIEW MARCH COVER 


In Aprit, Houmpay AT HOME visits Philadelphia's Main Line with 


“Tae Wautace Home,” is the way Republicans in Independence, 
James A. Michener; dines with Lucius Beebe in the 18th-Century 


Mo., identify the not-so-little white home in the (Middle) West 
depicted in Noel Sickles’ tempera painting. The 14-room home- 
stead at 219 N. Delaware St. belongs to Mr. Truman's mother- 
in-daw, Mrs. D. W. Wallace; it is also known as “ the Gates Vic- 


atmosphere of Chicago’s Pump Room; accompanies Donald 
Wayne on a lost-gold-mine search in Death Valley; and rides 
the tail of the Q, a Mississippi Valley freight train, with Eli 


Waldron. Houmay aBroap joins Irwin Shaw in Jerusalem and torian Mansion,’ after Mrs. Truman's maternal grandfather, 


The Swiss Family Perelman in Celebes, the Moluccas and New who built it in 1865, But it’s the President's home, too, though his 


Guinea. Silas Spitzer investigate: the customs of the cat, and our flag never flies over the house while he's visiting. Here he courted 


his Bess (in the music room), lived as a struggling haberdasher 
and Jackson County judge, and became Margaret's proud father. 


columnists write of books, movies, entertainment and things 


Under the Sun. For more about next month's features, see Page 32 
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SEAT COVERS 


It is no accident that Howard Zink is the 


world’s largest manufacturer of automobile 


seat covers. The fine tailoring, precise fit, 


enduring quality and brilliant beauty of 


Howard Zink 


seat covers make them the 


first choice of millions. Consider the cover 


illustrated above. It is tailored from LUMITE, 


the exciting new seat cover material that is 


woven from marvelous SARAN. Other Howard 


Zink seat covers are tailored from shimmering 


rayon fabrics and smooth plastic-coated 


fibres such as SUPERFINE TEXTILENE SUN- 


surE. Always you find a rich choice of 


patterns and colors, making it easy for you 


to select your preferred material in a color 


to harmonize with your car. 


And did you 


know that Howard Zink seat 


covers actually pay for themselves? Automobile 


dealers customarily allow a higher trade-in on 


a car whose upholstery has been protected, 
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LETTERS 


LOS ANGELES CLIMATE 


I thoroughly enjoyed the January 
issue that featured Los Angeles. The 
article really expresses Los Angeles 
especially the color scenes, which are 
beautiful. | don’t agree, however, with 
the statement of a certain authority on 
weather, who stated that Los Angeles 
has an average temperature of 60°-76° 
all the time, and that not a single place 
in the world except North Island, New 
Zealand, has these conditions. Ive 
spent five years in Honolulu. The tem- 
perature in Honolulu is always 67° to 
78°, never any lower, even at night, all 
year around. There is no peak or “ un- 
usual” weather that sometimes hits 
Southern California, and the sun really 
While 


the climate in Los Angeles is really nice, 


shines 3605 days in the year 


Honolulu does beat it, and, oh, yes, 

there is no fog or smog there, either. 
FRANCIS GENTILE 
Seattle 


Honolulu has too many days with 
temperatures over 80° and 85° to qual- 
ify as “ideal.”’—Ead. 


. | wouldn't trade one hatful 
Of San Diego's sand, 

For all of L. AJs many miles 
Present, and future planned 


I wouldn't swap one perfect day 
Of San Diego's weather 
For a whole year of the finest days 
L. A. could get together! 
WILMA CRITTENDEN 
San Diego 


Hamilton Basso’s super-account of 


Los Angeles omits to mention that for 
those who spend their days drudging at 
underpaid, indoor, white-collar jobs 

as so many of Los Angeles’ population 
do—the virtues of climate are certainly 
minimum. Despite the smog-drenched 
sunshine and the oily, seaweed-infested 
beaches, any climatic advantages of 
Los Angeles are canceled out by its cul- 
tural vacuity and shabby, sprawling 
physical proportions. After living there 
four years it is good to be back in 
civilization LINCOLN STARR II 

Veu dork 


WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN 


Orchids to Hotimpay for that splen- 
did write-up on the Republic of Ireland 
by Frank O'Connor (December Hott- 
pay). Knowing the Irish as I do, Tl 
wager that many of the sons of Erin 
will write you about this article pro 
and con. We Irish are a sensitive people 
and some of our failings as described 
by O'Connor will undoubtedly make 
many of us reach for our shillelagh 
But those of us who have visited the 

ould sod” in recent years will admit 
that Frank O'Connor has written a 
masterpiece of realistic reporting 
You deserve congratulations for bring- 
ing to Irish exiles in America the best- 
bv-far story of Lreland in many a vear 

PAT WALSH, Secretary 
Canadian Friends 

of Trish Freedom 
Ouebec 


MARCH 


ARTICLE IRELAND IS OFFENSIVE AND 
REPULSIVE TO EVERY AMERICAN OF 
IRISH BIRTH OR HERITAGE... . 

FORD J. WEISS 

N. J. STATE SECRETARY 

ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS 
NEWARK, N. J. 


... Mr. O'Connor's article on Ireland 
is a masterpiece of informative writing 
which also brings out the alluring 
whimsicality of the [rish temperament. 
It makes one long to go there to 
share with them their laughter and 
tears. ... ALFRED BIGGS 


Vew York 


B® 


... The artful malevolence of the 
scribe is shown When he says “ Protes- 
tants are not allowed to divorce one 
another; Protestants are not permitted 
to advocate birth control,” ete.—for- 
getting to add that Protestants are 
not allowed to commit theft or may- 
hem or murder. But when he goes on 
to say, “Protestants cannot’ become 
public librarians,’’ he lies straight- 
forwardly. The first President of the 
Irish Republic, Douglas Hyde, was a 
loyal Protestant, son of a Protestant 
minister. The great majority of leaders 
of the Irish people, from Protestant 
Grattan, through Protestants Tone, 
Emmet, Fitzgerald, MacCracken, 
Mitchell, Martin, Davis, Butt t 
Parnell, have been chosen by Catholic 
Ireland from the minority in their 
midst Pa SEUMAS MAC MANUS 

Vew York 


In Ireland's present legislature, 
there are 12 non-Catholies out of 216 
members, in the judiciary 5 out of 
63, and in the executive none.—Ed. 


Your Ireland article was very true 
in spite of what you may have heard 
to the contrary, so don’t take the ad- 
verse criticisms you have heard. | am 
Irish myself and | was in some of those 
slums you describe in 1921. But these 
fools won't listen. All they say is it is a 
pack of lies. Well, it’s typical of the 
Irish to call their great men names 
see how they call Sean O'¢ asey, Joye e 
and others. Keep on writing, Mi 
O'Connor, the truth as you have prob 
ably lived it WILLIAM GAUGHRAN 

Vew York 


It may seem paradoxical, but articles 
on Ireland are best done by Swedes, 
Germans, Americans, even English- 
men —anyone but the [rish themselves; 
the Irish are too wrapped up in their 
little isle and her woes to have any real 
perspective, and your Mr. O'Connor 
is no exception. He happens to be 

agin’ everything in Ireland today 
Take for example his treatment of the 
Dublin slums; only a very prejudiced 
man indeed would describe them in 
such passionate detail and pass over 
any mention at all of the fine new 
housing projects. Again, he tells us the 


Continued on Page 6) 





What do you miss most 





in your present automatic drive ? 


/ “4 
Quiet smoothness? There's no jerk, no 
“clunk” in Packard Ultramatic Drive—be 


cause there’s no gear-shifting anywhere. 


Simplicity? Packard does away with the 
clutch pedal . . . and with all gear-shifting. 


ust step on the gas and steer! 
: g 


Quick responsiveness? There's no lag in 


Ultramatic Drive, waiting for gears to shift. 


“Tramp down” for bursts of acceleration! skid on slippery pavement 


Safe, positive control? Ultramiatic banishes 


“downshifts” which might cause a prolonged 


All leading automatic drives have been good—but 


not nearly as good as Packard Ultramatic Drive! 


Ten minutes with this Packard triumph will tell 
you why it’s the successor to all the other automatic 
drives you've ever known. 

Born of a Packard 16-year research and develop- 
ment program — backed by $7,000,000 in new precision 
manufacturing facilities—Packard Ultramatic Drive, 
standard equipment on the Custom models, is now 
available, at moderate extra cost, on the Super and 
Fight Deluxe series. 

Don't miss a demonstration! Ten minutes will tell 
you: whatever you've been missing ... Packard Ultra- 
matic Drive has it! 


a 


Gas economy? Packard Ultramatic 


IS a Bas save! 


Drive 
because there's no slippage at 
cruising speeds, even on steep grades! 


Flexibility? Packard Uliramatic 


you change 


Drive lets 
from Forward to Reverse—in 


stantly. Yes, you can rock it in snow! 


Lheres never been anything like 


Ne 
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can you name 
another 
invention 








that has helped 
women so much? 








THINK HARD! The last few years have 
brought forth many scientific devices to 
make women’s lives easier and happier 

but how many of these inventions 
have been actually as important as the 
Tampax method for monthly protection? 
How many are so useful every month the 
year round? And how many of them ap- 
ply to all classes of women—married or 
single, richer or poorer, flying the air- 
lines or sitting at home? 

Tampax is a necessity. And on those 
troublesome get-you-down days you will 
be more than thankful. No belts, pins 
or external pads. No odor or chafing 
No bulges or ridges under clothing. For 
Tampax ts worn internally. It’s so small 
it's only one-ninth the bulk of the ex- 
ternal kind and so comfortable you can- 
not feel it while wearine it 

Doctor-invented Tampax is made of 

pure shecdbent comsn contain { 
in dainty, slender patented ap 
plicators. Disposal is no prob 
lem. Sold at 
counters in 


drug and notion 
3 absorbency-sizes: Regular, 
Super, Junior. Month's supply slips into 
your purse. Look for Tampax Vendor in 
restrooms throughout the United States. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


paver 
we 


Accepted for Advertising 
the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
' ‘ 





(Continued from Page 4) 
homes of Ireland “are without elec- 
tricity, gas, water... ."” Never a word 
does he breathe of the great hydro- 
electric plant on the Shannon River, 
nor of the huge hydroelectric develop- 
ment nearing completion on the River 
Erne. ... DR. JOHN M. BREHENY 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dublin’s housing projects are still 
largely unrealized: In the last 18 
years, 8605 slum dwellings have been 
demolished and replaced by 12,940 
units; but an additional 106,800 new 
dwellings are still in the planning 
stage. . Mr. O'Connor said: 
couple of cottages will have sprung up, 
well apart from their neighbors, with- 
out electricity, gas, water... .’ Only 
1/20th of Ireland’s rural homes are 
electrified.—Ed. 


Who's your new writer on Ireland 
Frank O'Connor? He's O.K. 
RUSS MC FARLAND 
National Press Club 
Washington, D. C. 


Catholic Frank O’Connor was born 
in Cork, Lreland, in 1903, moved to 
Dublin in 1921 and still lives there. He 
was a public librarian for many years 
and a one-time director of the Abbey 
Theatre. He has been writing since 
childhood, has 21 books and five plays 
to his credit, including his recent The 
Common Chord (short stories) and 
Irish Miles (travel book). He is gener- 
ally considered one of Lreland’s great- 
est living men of letters.—Ed. 


“He se 


I would think you would have 
selected someone who had fought for 
the freedom of Ireland and who was 


SB) 


not anxious to condemn his own coun- 
We cece MAS. JOHN W. RALPH 
Saint Paul 


Mr. O'Connor was a member of the 
Irish Republican Army (1.R.A.), fought 
for Lreland’s freedom against the Black 
and Tans in 1920 -21. Hisfirst published 
book of short stories, Guests of the 
Nation, included p 
periences.—Ed. 


es about his ex- 


. T would like to remind you, sir 
that [reland is the only country in the 
She is hon- 
progressive and Christian, 
and her head is’ 


world to ban Communists 
est, sincere, 
bloody, but unbowed.” 

MONICA GRIBBON 


Vew York 


Communists are not banned in 
Irelund; they are banned in at least 18 
other countries. —Fd. 


Certainly didn't think much of the 
article on lreland What we need in 
this country is censoring of magazine 
articles. . MRS. W. T. HERMAN 


San Francisco 


Cf. Voltaire: “1 disapprove of what 
you say, but | will defend to the death 
your right to say it.”’—Ed. 


. Why didn’t you mention the low 
divorce rate in Ireland, etc. ? 
MRS. ESTHER 
MAGUIRE Mc ANDREW 
Chwago 


There isn’t any divorce—it's against 
the constitution. —Ed. 


HOLIDAY M*% 


There will, | know, come to you an 
avalanche of letters condemning you 
for this article which in spots seems a 
bit seamy but which nevertheless is 
very true and essentially a part of 
Ireland. The photographers are also to 
be very highly commended for overall 
excellence. . . . 

One small point was omitted by Mr. 
O'Connor. No satisfactory picture of 
Ireland can ever be presented to the 
layman without a complete discussion 
of the Irish mind. Irishmen are not a 
physical entity but rather a state of 
mind—and that ina nutshell would be: 
“Tt’s a poor Irishman that isn’t su- 
perior to his equals.” 

FRANK SAUNDERS 
Vew York 


CHEER FROM CHARLOTTE 


The Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce wishes to thank the editors of 
Houtway for the splendid article on 
Charlotte by Marion Hargrove in the 
December (Hargrove Revisits 
Charlotte). Mr. Hargrove has written a 
very readable, revealing, and surpris- 
ingly accurate account of a city with 
“ growing pains.” 

FLOYD F. KAY 

Executive Vice-President 
The Charlotte 

Chamber of Commerce 
Charlotte, N.C. 


issue 


NOISE 


. Passing definite judgment on a 
tabernacle, a place of worship, and 
calling it “noisy” (Hargrove Revisits 
Charlotte) could and would influence 
many like myself to think that you are 
one-sided and have a misconception of 
Negro people and the churches or 
tabernacles they choose to worship in. 
You are making skeptic a_ religious 
body of men who believe in their God 
or rightful leader, Daddy Grace 

ELVIN P. PIERCE 
Columbus 


Rephrasing Voltaire (above), Mr. 
Hargrove says: “ldo not question any 
man’s right to worship as he pleases, 
but this right is no greater than my 
own right to express the quiet opinio 
that he’s being rather noisy.””—Ed. 


wr 


BIG PARADES 


Nobody should say that the Macy 
Thanksgiving Day Parade is “ most 
famous” (Under the Sun, December 
Houimay). The Gimbel Brothers 
Thanksgiving Parade is definitely the 
older and receives nationwide public- 
ity. You describe the Macy Parade 
of last year as one consisting of “six 
Macy balloons, 18 floats, nine bands.” 
In 1948, as again in 1949, the Gimbel 
Parade in Philadelphia consisted of 
500 people, 


550 clowns, 95 features, 


RCH 


2500 musicians, 32 bands and 45 

floats. We tie Macy's in that both 

stores present only one Santa Claus. 
REEVES WETHERILL 
Parade Director 
Gimbel Brothers 


Philadelphia 


GILLY MARU 


Just discovered a small error in your 
December issue (Florida Keys). | won- 
der how many more former " inmates” 
of the “Gilly Maru” noticed the in- 
correct name. It was Cmdr. Howard 
{not Harold] W. Gilmore for whom the 
AS16 was named. Incidentally, there's 
a plaque on the starboard wing of the 
bridge showing what this mother’s 
subs did to the Jap fleet and merchant 
marine. It is quite a list. 

ROBERT R. CLOTHIER 
(Lt. U.S.N.R.) 
Polo, Il. 


Mr. Clothier is right—and so are 
the two other “inmates” who wrote 
us.—Ed. 


SNAPPY SOWS 


That Tasty Pig lover, Morris Mar- 
key (November Hotipay) needs a 
short course in animal husbandry. In 
caption (Page 58) and copy (Page 59) 
Mr. Markey says: “Sows farrow once 
as a rule, twice at the limit, before they 
too are sent off to market.” . If sows 
didn’t farrow oftener than Mr. Mar- 
key would have us believe, the hog 
population and the available supply of 
pork would be much less than half 
what it is. Most lowa hogs farrow three 
or four or five times, and if Mr. Mar- 
key will come out we'll introduce him 
to people who have had sows which 
have had as many as eight litters. 

HOLLIS F. PECK 

Public Relations Department 
John Morrell & Co. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Sows can farrow up to 20 litters, but 
they usually are not kept for breeding 
beyond the third litter; only about 15 
per cent of lowa’s hogs are from litters 
beyond the second. But says Mr. 
Markey: “Il would not for the world 
cast reflections upon the maternal 
prowess of our faithful friend, the pig. 
Let every sow have 10 litters. More 
hams !"—Fad. 


FULTON’S STEAMBOAT 


I noted in December Houmay (Let- 
lers) that George A. White of Jackson, 
Mich., spotted the wrong U.S. flag on 
Fulton's steamboat. But there's an- 
other error which Mr. White and Hot- 
DAY'S astute researchers have over- 
looked. It’s an oft-repeated error, 
backed up and firmly established 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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' Virgin Islands—visit and be weleomed in 


lands that are unsearred and happy. 

The Delta Liners offer you the most 
desirable way to go. Designed in every 
detail of appointments and service to meet 
the highest standards of comfort, luxury 
and good taste; built to existing United 
States government standards, these are 
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the best ships that can be constructed 


Here is more, far more than travel 
this is good living in motion. You will have 
individually controlled air conditioning, a 
fine swimming pool, all the facilities for 
recreation, entertainment and relaxation 


you might find at a seashore resort. 


The cruise lasts 47 days, and you'll 
never forget a minute of it—ask your 
travel agent for details. Rates are from 


ISDX frer day 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
American folklore through innumer- 
able history books, that the name of 
Fulton's steamboat was the Clermont. 
Actually, Fulton named her, and the 
registration records still carry the cor- 
rect name as North Rirer Steamboat. . . . 

Ww. c. A. CARTY 
Danville, Ay 


On her maiden voyage in 1807, 
Fulton's steamboat bore the name 
Clermont, after the Hudson Valley 
home of her financial backer, Chan- 
cellor Robert R. Livingston. Later, 
in commercial operation, her name 
was changed to North River.—Ed. 


NO SOONER DONE THAN SAID 


Please read and review Baghdad- by 
the—Bay by Herb Caen—a great book 
about a great city and its people—San 
Francisco as it is today. | would appre- 
ciate reviews of all books of this type; 
to name a few others: The San Fran- 
cisco Book, Fabulous Boulevard, and 
the Look al America series. | pick them 
up usually by accident, not because 
you ever mention them. For a maga- 
zine like Houimpay, | think books like 
these should be brought to the atten- 
tion of its readers, L. ZIRKELBACH 

Vewark, N. J. 


Mr. Lyons regularly devotes two or 
more of his columns a year to travel 
books or books about certain places, 
beth in this country and abroad. Asa 
matter of fact, he has already men- 
tioned The San Francisco Book, Fabu- 
lous Boulevard and several of the Look 
at America series. Fabulous Boulevard 
was listed in the January issue as one 
of Mr. Lyons’ favorite 1949 books. —Ed. 


Why doesn’t that man Lyons 
himself write a novel? 
MISS VIRGINIA HINKICHS 
St. Louis 


He has. It's his first novel, is ten- 
tatively titled The Rest They Need 
and will be published this fall.—Ed. 


DON'T SHOOT 


How could you spoil an otherwise 
beautiful cover (Vorember Howmpay 
with bad taste? A man and his dog 
that’s good. A man and a gun—must 
everything be turned into a butcher 
shop? Can't the human monkey let 
somebody or something else enjoy 
beauty without dragging in the sug- 
f killing something. | have 
had seven months of war, slaughter. For 
the life of me T can’t see all this bunt- 
ing, killing and rotten violence 
Why can't Americans keep life clean? 


Keep slaughter where it’ belongs 


estion © 


out ot pictures and stories Keep it 
for the coarse and violent. Keep it in 
the butcher shop, please 
DAVID BR. WORTHINGTON 
Portland, Oreg 


CHINCHILLA BOOSTERS 


Congratulations on the fine at 
ticle on chinchillas in January Hotmay 
Under the Sun). As chinchilla breeders 
my husband and [ read anything and 
every thing on the subject. Your artic 


is the first that has presented the pic- 
ture so clearly, concisely and truthfully. 

There were two points you did not 
bring up, however. First, chinchillas 
have absolutely no odor whatsoever 
since they are strictly vegetarians. We 
raise our animals in our extra bedroom. 
Although many friends visit us, some of 
them do not know that we own animals, 
much less that we keep them in the 
house. They are among the cleanest an- 
imals in captivity. Second, the care of 
chinchillas takes approximately five 
minutes to each cage. Thus, the small 
ranchers, such as we are, can usually 
take care of all their animals in about 
an hour’s time. In our case, however, we 
have made such pets of them that we 
usually add an additional half hour just 
for playing with them. ... 

The paragraph about the father chin- 
chilla’s interest in his young is most 
true, as was brought home to us with 
force. Our firs’ pair of animals was due 
to litter and the father was becoming 
more excited by the hour. When the 
young finally did arrive, the excitement 
proved too much for pappy and he 
simply keeled over and died of heart 
failure. It was his first offspring. . . . 

MRS. SUE CAROL BUTCHER 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


HOLIDAY CHEERS 


. Had T not by now come across 
your very splendid periodical, | would 
have missed much in a liberal educa- 
tion. I have traveled to many places, 
absorbed the life and thinking of many 
different nationalities and different 
social and political outlooks. To my 
delight I find in your magazine a fair- 
ness, an intelligent interpretation of 
scenes and peoples. This is a fast 
changing world, and I, for one, welcome 
authors acute in their viewpoints. 

More than 50 per cent of my Christ- 
mas gifts are subscriptions to Houpay, 
and | learn from the recipients how 
EVA ROBIN 


New York 


grateful they are. 


We have discontinued 3 other 
magazines so we could have Hous- 
a A. P. SPENCER 

Denver 


\ friend recently returned from holi- 
days in the U.S., brought a copy of 
Houimpay with her and showed me. My 
opinion: the best magazine I've ever 

n, so please hurry along my first 
copy. CLAIRE 8. SIDDALI 

Goodendugh Island 
Papua, New Guinea 


. You have the best magazine on 
the stand today I have yet to see a 
magazine that will dare print such let- 
ters that sometimes insult the maga- 
zine, but I see that you do not fear 
destructive letters 
CLAUDE PLUM, JR. 
San Francisco 
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It’s not cheap! 


But it’s authentically FRENCH 
-.-onion rings sauteed in real 
CREAMERY BUTTER...swimming 
in rich BEEF STOCK ...sharp- 
ened by rare old PARMESAN 
CHEESE ...simmered in SMALL 
BATCHES. Naturally it costs 
more ... If grocer doesn’t stock, 
send his name with 43¢ per 
can to Dept.L -I, Geo. A. 
Hormel! & Co., Austin, Minn. 
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seeds, discs your garden 


© Cuts weeds .. . close 
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®@ Shovels snow . .. 30” 
blade. Also does light 
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© illustrated: 
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“OLD FAITHFUL” 
Known to all Travelers 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


On ANY trip .. . business or pleasure 
... carry with you the “Old Faithful” 
that every traveler knows...National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. Safe, 
Spendable everywhere ... refunded 
promptly if lost or stolen. Cost 75¢ 
per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Hirt én Vorld Wide Banking 


Member Corporat 











ENTERTAINMENT 


On the steeply banked track, riders start a “jam” on brakeless bikes. 


Only the riders snatch any sleep at a six-day 


bike race; spectators thrive on sprints, steals and spills 


PROBABLY THE ONLY sporting event in 
the world which attracts large numbers 
of spectators at three o'clock in the 


morning is a six-day bicycle race 
Somehow it is almost impossible for a 
six-day fan to drag himself away. Just 
as he gets up, at midnight or so, to 
make his reluctant departure, there is a 
spill, a jam or a sprint, and the specta- 
tor happily drops his hat, coat and 
bedtime plans. This devotion, more- 
to men. At the 
New York six-day race last November, 


one frantic 


over, is not confined 
man had to argue bitterly 
with his wife, who was intent on stay- 
ing at the race at least a few more min 
ures, although she had started to give 
birth to a baby 

tike racing is a passionate sport for 
competitors and spectators alike. It is 
conducted in noisy surroundings, where 
the roar of tires on the banked track is 
punctuated by shouts and impreca- 
delivered largely in French and 

and the thud of falling bodies 
Even the unscheduled events 
to be highly 


heated Calli 


tions 
Italian 
are apt 


interesting, such as the 
liscussion over a lady's 
honor that took place on the second 
night of the last New York race. The 
impromptu flare-up involved one of the 
contestants and three box-seat patrons 


and was enlivened by the hanging of a 


HOLIDAY 


tremendous mouse on the bike rider's 
eve 

This dido warmed the hearts of the 
old-timers in the New York crowd, re 
minding them of the days when fist 
fights were common and even shootings 
not unknown in the original Madison 
Garden, where six-day 


Square races 


were tremendously popular and fash- 
ionable 50 vears ago. Bike-race addicts 
can remember, too, the happy days 
of the 20's when the races boasted such 


Reggie Mac Namara 


Grenda, Cuimbretiere 


great names 


CGoullet 


as 
and 


Oscar Egg and Franco Georgetti, and 


the present Carden was pare dnightly 


until dawn. These fans cannot get used 


to the fact that recent six-day races, stil] 


suffering from a wartime eclipse, have 


all been held in gloomy, drafty uptown 


armories, away from the big-time 


PrRopLte IN THIS COUNTRY who have 


never seen) a six day bic vf ke race SOT. 


times mistakenly group it with such 
senseless and antiquated displays of 
exhibitionalism as marathon dancing 


Actually, lnevecle 


racing today is one of the most pop- 


and flagpole sitting 


ular sports on earth. France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark and Germany 
follow the sport, in some form, with all 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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(Continued from Page 9) 

the interest Americans devote to base- 
ball. Six-day races are the height of the 
sporting season in such cities as Paris, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Munich, 
Berlin and Buenos Aires. 

The rules of the sport are simple. 
Briefly, a six-day bike race is held on a 
track one eighth of a mile long and 
steeply banked on the corners. It is a 
team race, with each team made up of 
two riders, one of whom must be on the 
track at all times, even during the pe- 


riods, twice a day, when there are no 


“GREEK GOD” Surbatis is French, 


spectators in the arena. The winning 
team is that which covers the greatest 
number of miles and laps in the course 
of a race; if, as is frequent, two or more 
teams are tied in laps and miles, the 
winner is determined by the number of 
points the teams have piled up by win- 
ning sprints during the race. There are 
some 40 or 50 two-mile sprints each of 
the six days. 

lhe high moments of the sport come 


during the “ jams,”” when one or more 
riders jump away from the field in an 
effort to steal a lap. In a matter of sec- 
onds all the riders are strung out around 


the track, brakeless 


bikes at speeds nudging 50 miles per 


wheeling their 


hour, while their partners jump up 
from their trackside bunks and ride out 
o relieve them. The jamming may go 
on for as long as an hour as various 
teams give chase and the field tries to 
hold them in. Only a bad spill can stop 
the action during a jam; if more than 
me rider is involved in the crackup, a 
bell is rung which stops all lap-stealing 
or the moment 

Injuries are so frequent that the rules 
allow two uninjured riders, whose part- 


ners have been incapacitated 


up 








proximately the same time, to join and 
form a new team. In the last New York 
race, six riders were involved in spills 
in the first 15 minutes; three of them 
ended up in the hospital. Only 14 of the 
original 26 riders finished, and only 
four of the original teams remained 
intact—about par for the course. 
SIX-DAY BIKE RACING in America 
currently is operating on a shoestring, 
and a rather frayed one at that. The 
outfit which staged the grind and 
which raced last winter in such good 





gets mash notes though he’s wed. 


bike towns as Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and Montreal is 
backed by John Baruche, a French- 
born meat wholesaler, and Jack Longo, 
Both 


are pure devotees of the sport. They put 


an Ttalian-born wine importer 


up around $50,000 each to stage the race 
and went to the trouble of scouting and 
importing some 20 of the best foreign 
riders in the business, largely out of 
love for the sport and with only the 
vaguest hopes of breaking even on their 
investment. They could only pay the 
riders between $100 and $175 per day, 
with no extra prize money to the win- 
ners and top teams except the guaran 
tee of better contracts in the races to 
lime was when a rider like Al 
French “Red 
Devil’ who was competing in this race 
at the age of 42, could make $20,000 in 


come 


fred Letourner, the 


a single season. Franco Georgetti, who 
retired last vear, once won $10,000 for 
a single Garden race 

It is no accident that the promoters 
of bike racing should be a French-Ital 
ian team, nor that the greater part of 
the riders should be Europeans. Bike 
racing is an international sport, but one 


where amity between nations is rare 


HOLTDAY 


Harry Sperber, associate promoter and 
spokesman for the promoters, ex- 
plained this carefully. “ Look at that,” 
he said, waving his hand at the infield, 
where each rider's bunk was topped by 
a tiny flag of his country. “ This is really 
the United Nations— 
and they're all going round in circles 
The Italian riders hate the French, the 
French hate the Italians, the Italians 
and the French both look down on the 
Belgians because Belgium is a smaller 


they're not united 


country, and all the Europeans hate 
the Australians because they're not 
Europeans. The same thing goes for the 
crowds, Everyone comes here to cheer 
his countrymen. New York is an Ital- 
ian town. In Milwaukee the Germans 
are the most popular. Last year in New 
York a French rider got in a fist fight 
with Bevilaqua, an Italian, and in 
about two minutes there were so many 
Italian fans on the track that the race 
had to stop while we called the cops 
Someday I'm going to dig up a Polish 
six-day team, a Spanish team, a Negro 
team and a team from Israel. Then 
everybody willcome. T'iimake a million.” 
Harry Sperber is a German-born 
lawyer, and for years was sports editor 
of the Staats-Zeitung, the leading Ger- 
man-language newspaper in America 
More recently he was a captain in the 
U.S. Army. “ When I was in Nurem- 
berg after the war,” he said, “I found 
that even the bombing hadn't stopped 
the bike-racing enthusiasm there. One 
day I found a bunch of Germans had 
roped off four city blocks and were 
holding a 12-team bike race right on the 
streets. The riders didn’t have much 
incentive, though, and they were dog 
ging ita little; so I stepped in and put up 
a pack of cigarettes and a couple of 
marks as a premium. Boom! Just like 
that I'm a promoter and we had a 
hell of a good race.”” He shook his head 
slowly. You know, I was in Nurem- 
berg as chief English-German transla- 
tor at the war trials. Now I spend my 
time translating love letters to bike 
riders. You should see the bundles of 
mash notes these good-looking riders 
someone like that Henri Surbatis — get 
Pew! They smell of perfume. Some 
women here even cook up a dish of 
chicken 


their favorite riders 


caccialore ov something for 
bul the riders are 
still suspicious; if they're Italians they 
won't eat an Italian dish like that un 
less it comes from an ltalian fan. If a 
French woman gave it to them, they'd 


think she was trying to poison them 


IN SPITE OF THE seething suspicions, 
feuds and jealousies of the riders, six 
day racing always has been a highly 
professional sport, and the men who 
engage in it approach their jobs in a 
completely workmanlike manner. Per 
haps the most devoted student of the 
Torchy” 


has won 38 six<lay races 


sport is William ” Peden, who 


more than 
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e New Hampshire's 

vacationland 
stretches from sandy beaches to 
mountain peaks. And between 
seaside and mountains lie over 
1300 of the most sparkling lakes 
you've ever seen! Climate and 
natural beauty create the perfect 
setting for swimming, fishing, sail- 
ing, golfing, hiking or just relaxing. 
For a wonderful vacation this 
summer, fill out this handy 
coupon, today. 
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ONE DOWN, one to go: Severino Rigoni gets first aid after bad spill. 


anyone else. He retired a couple of 
years ago, but like many other six-day 
men, he can’t leave the sport alone. 
Such former six-day stars as Reggie 
MacNamara, Charlie Winter, Gerard 
Debaets and Jimmy Walthour were all 
the last 


there as the codesigner of the new 


officials at race. Peden was 
Masonite track on which all the races 
in the last couple of years have been 


held. 


Canadian was in the infield late one 


The big, pleasant, slow-talking 


afternoon, happily watching the circling 


riders. “They're taking it easy right 
now,” he told me. “ Not many people 


in the house. They're saving up energy 
for tonight when the place will be 
full. You see, anybody who's been in 
this sport for long knows there’s not 
much point in stealing laps during the 
slow hours. They save it for the fans. 
The fans are their bread and butter 
It's the same thing when the place is 
empty, when they clean out the spec- 
tators for a few hours at the end of the 
afternoon and at dawn. There's no rule 
that says the boys can't steal laps then; 
there's not even an agreement, [t's just 
professional logic to wheel as slow as 
you can to save energy. And if any 
team is dumb enough to try to steal a 
lap then, when some of the riders are 
downstairs sleeping, why, that team 
knows it just won't ever be able to take 
it easy, not for a minute for the rest of 
the race, be ause evel yone else will be 
That goes for rough- 


to think 


plenty of time to think in this game 


gunning for them 


ness too. [ used you have 
that if anybody got rough with me out 
there, well, | just had six days to return 
Mostly, though, it's 


You try 


the compliment 


the other way around to do 


somebody a favor 


If | can help some- 


body, why, then may be, a couple of days 
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later, he may have a chance to grab the 
seat of my pants and save me a bad fall 
when i blow a tire or something.” 

Conditioning, Torchy Peden said, is 
90 per cent of successful bike racing. 
Reggie MacNamara, the “Tron Man” 
who stayed in the game from 1909 to 
1933 and whom Peden considers the 
greatest rider ever, trained for weeks 
before every race. “ The first 24 hours 
of a race are the worst,” Peden said. “I 
used to figure that after the first 50 
hours of the 146, a race was half over. 
By that time you're in rhythm —in rid- 
ing, sleeping, eating and in <« o-operation 
with your partner. And you've learned 
to relax on your bike so you don’t feel 
the effects of getting only three hours 
sleep every day. 

" Of course,” Peden went on, “every 
man has his own idea of what condi- 
tioning is. Cor Wals and his partner 
Pijnenberg used to drink a fifth of 
Three 
night of a race, and they were real 
And I've been told that in 


Hennessy's Star every single 
tough men 
the old days Al Grenda, the Australian, 
drank cognac right out of the bottle 


track, 


know he was one of the great ones.” 


while he was on the and you 

Porchy does not think that the cur 
rent crop of riders is up to the standard 
of the prewar racers X\ tually, six-day 
racing is one of the few professional 
sports which has not been artificially 
jacked up in recent years by amended 
rules or better equipment so that old 
broken 


The world's record for a six- 


records may be easily and 


cheaply 


day race was set in 1915 by Al Grenda 





and Norman Hill, who covered 277 
miles and eight laps. No one has cracked 


this mark (or even approached it in 


recent years) although it was estab- 


(Continued on Page 14) 











How to enjoy 4 (or more) 
kinds of vacations at the 


same time... ay season 


Most vacationlands offer you just one kind of vacation...mountains, 
for instance, or the seashore. But in Southern California that vaca- 
tion dollar of yours really stretches. Because, out here in the land of 
dry subtropical climate (mild outdoor weather all year), you can 


have your choice of at least 4 different kinds of vacations 








...or all of them at once, any time of year. Furthermore 


they're all right next door to each other. 


Vacation *3—The desert is a whole new world of fun for 
you to enjoy. Grotesque cacti, painted cliffs, air as clear 


as ¢ rystal Fine resort oases and luce ram hes. 





Vacation #1—The Pacific Ocean—200 miles of smooth, white 
beaches. Enjoy swimming, fishing, sailing and loafing in the sun. 
Big-beaked pelicans, submarine gardens, flying fish. 
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Vacation *4—Out in the valleys you'll enjoy the old Spanish mis 
sions, famous horse-racing tracks, a vast subtropic al garden of 


citrus, avocados, dates, exotic flowers 


Vacation *5—Kacdio, television and movieland, night clubs, con 
certs, foreign quartets ultra-modern stores that feature clothes 


in the casual Southern California fashion 


Yes, add up ill these new things to see and do ph s the fact that 
you can enjoy them whenever it's easiest for you to get away—and 


we think you ll agree that you get 


MORE FOR YOUR VACATION DOLLAR IN 


ee outhern California 


A photo albumful of lofty crags stately pines, rustic resorts, blue lakes 


and streams 


AMERICA’S 4-GEASON VACATIONLAND 


Ample tourist accommodations. Send for FREE COLOR BOOKLET that tells 
“ Free Color Booklet — Mail Coupon Today ~ 
1 great deal more about the fun you can have in Los Angeles County 
and all Southern California. Just send us the coupon When you arrive ! ut hal here Caldornia Div 4 
call at the All-Year Club's Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 W. 6th St.. Li 
Angeles, for many other vacation aids 
ALL- YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LID. This advertisement spo 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendals 
tlywood, Long Beach, IL Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, § Mom nal 
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JA complete coat wardrobe 
in one All-Weather Coat... 


Now your coat money goes twice as far. Spring, 
Fall or Winter —they’re all the same to the double-duty Season 
Skipper with its patented, removable, all-wool button-in lining. Take the 
lining out: you’re trimly set for the mild Spring breezes just ahead. Put 
the lining in: quick as lightning you're ready for biting winds. 
Yes, the Season Skipper serves you as a complete coat wardrobe with a 
weather-eye on handsome styling . . . long wear. Travelers 
like the way the lining folds up as neatly as a shirt. The Season 
Skipper is made of finest quality fabrics. Expertly hand-tailored 
by top-notch craftsmen in 100% as 
virgin wool Tweeds, Gabardines, : 
Venetian Coverts, London Dew. 
You're tuned to the temperature 


in the Season Skipper! _ 


$05 and up with lining. 
$/0 less without lining. 
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BIKE RACE creats: Torchy Peden, Gerard Debaets and Reggie Mac Namara. 


(Continued from Page 12) 
lished when the races were only 142 
hours long, and all races since have 
been 146 hours. In other words, the 
1915 team would have finished more 
than four hours ahead of today’s best. 

Peden considers that his own tough- 
est grinds were his first race (“I don't 
remember a thing about it. It was just 
a nightmare.”) and the two times he 
engaged in races one after the other. 
In both cases, Peden finished a six-day 
race at 11 p.m. on Saturday night, flew 
to another city, and started another 
six days at 9 p.m. the following night. 
“That really gets you,” he said. “ Both 
times it took me at least six weeks 
before I was back to normal.” 

Peden is currently promoting ama- 
teur night racing in this country and in 
Canada and he is cheerful about the 
future of his sport. “A couple of the 
Americans I've seen,” he said, “ kids 
like Jimmy Lauf and Jackie Heid, will 
be along in a few years and they'll re- 
mind everyone of some of the great old 
American riders like Bobby Walthour. 
And don’t think these riders here 
aren't good. Remember, most of them 
had to stop racing during the war, and 
the rest of them are kids just on the 
way up. They're tough too. About half 
these riders are flying to Europe the 
day after the race. Next Tuesday 


they start another race in Brussels.” 


ONE OF THE POPULAR new riders in the 
New York grind was Henri Surbatis, 
who was competing in his tenth six-day 
race. A slim, extremely handsome man 
of 27, Surbatis flies the Greek flag over 
his bunk and is billed as “ The Greek 
God on Wheels.” Actually, he is a Pari- 
sian who has never seen Greece. He got 
into the bike game out of a bovhood 
admiration for Letourner and Guim- 
bretiere, two French heroes on wheels 
He has been sur la piste off and on since 
he was 18, although he had to remain 
in hiding from the Germans for years 
during the Occupation. [ talked to him 
during one afternoon off-time session, 
when the armory was empty and the 
riders were slowly circling the track 
leaning on each other's shoulders, talk- 


ing and reading newspapers while their 
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partners were downstairs eating huge 
dinners. Some riders were writing let- 
ters as they rode, one foot on a pedal 
and the other on the handle bars. Sur- 
batis was demolishing a popsicle as he 
talked. “IT am,” he said in French, “ the 
only one in my family who races . . . the 
only fool in the family. My wife wants 
me to give it up. She thinks it’s too dan- 
gerous. | do too,” he said seriously, 
and crossed himself. Like all bike rac- 
ers, Surbatis does not like to think or 
talk about accidents, on the grounds 
that such morbid preoccupation is apt 
to bring on a spill. However, he does 
not share most of the common riders’ 
superstitions, such as the belief that a 
bunch of flowers placed on top of one’s 
bunk will surely bring on a serious ac- 
cident, or that eating the same food as 
the leaders in the race will make you as 
fast as they are 

The food in this country, Surbatis 
said, is the hardest part of racing in 
America. “Abroad,” he said, “1 drink 
wine every day when [I'm racing. 
Here * and he shrugged expres- 
sively as he waved his popsicle. “ Here, 
too, there are the letters from the girls 
I read them but I do not answer them 
That is much, much too dangerous.” 

Surbatis does not, like some Euro- 
peans, find it hard to adjust to the 
smaller, faster American tracks, with 
their more steeply banked corners 
Sleeping, however, is hard for him 
“Just as I get to sleep,” he said, “it is 
time to get up and ride some more. I lie 
there and think instead of sleeping. I 
think about the race. I think about my 
wife and my daughter. I think I must 
really get out of this business some- 
day —a man with a ten-year-old daugh- 
ter. Yes, ten years old: you can see that 
T am precocious in more than just bi- 
evele racing 

As I left, Surbatis asked me what the 
weather was like outside Cold,” I 
said. “Cold and windy 

Ah,” he said, and shook his head 

slowly I would love to get off this 
machine and go out and smell it. Here it 
is Thursday and I haven't been out 
doors since Sunday. This business 


c esl une vraie folie!” 


—ROGER ANGELL 
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HOLIDAY blows the top off the spring stein, digs up some 


It has always been the policy of Teacher's distillery to 


export only the best whiskies. There is only one brand— 


old weather tips and plays “look, no hands” at Death's Kitchen 


Teacher's Highland Cream—and only one standard of 


quality. You will find this delightful blend with the 





same unchanging flavour, the world over. Caramel and high-dried malt are 
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Ny No. 10 in a series of informative advertisements. 
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population will start seeing an_ light beer, until it emerges a deep 


omen that to them will signify, mahogany that unmistakably spells a 


oe Ke FZ, sd much more than the first robin or — true bock and springtime. 
aad the first crocus, the impending ar- Brewers and bartenders generally get 
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by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd 
New York « Importers since 


rival of spring. The omen is the 
picture of a billy goat, who will be 
variously depicted as towing a huge 
the 


flowers, fighting, smiling or merely 


brewery wagon, frisking in 
looking noble. Hung up on the 
mirrors and in the windows of bars, 
this goat forecasts the appearance 
of the oldest and best-loved spring 
tonic, bock beer. 

Actually, the kind of bock beer you 
get nowadays could be made any time of 
the year and drunk, ifanybody wanted 
to, on Labor Day. Beer drinkers and 
brewers, however, are a sentimental lot, 
and would be justifiably horrified by 
such a suggestion. The best theory 
seems to be that bock originated in Ger- 
many long ago, where the choice grain 
of the final fall harvest went into the 
brew and where cold winters allowed 
splendid refrigeration and longer lager- 
ing (storing), so that the beer came out 
asa richer, darker brew in the spring 

Later, but before the days of re- 
frigerators, bock in this country was 
made out of the heavy, winter-long ac- 
cumulation which was found in the bot- 
course of 


Nowa- 


days, bock differs in various locales and 


tom of brewery vats in the 


cleaning them out for spring 


there are even “pale” bocks and “dry 
bochs book Is 


different from your year-round beer, 


lt ndoubtedly, though 


and brewers put alot of extra effort into 
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together and decide on the date of the 
first sale of bock, and jumping the gun 
is frowned on. Usually the first bock 
day ison or around Saint Patrick's Day, 
and the season lasts for about two 
weeks. In the trade, bock is generally 
considered one of the finest brews of all, 
and its appearance is a shot in the arm 
to the business, which 


whole beer 
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thrives during the warmer months and 
falls off a little in winter 

Pinning down the origin of the name 
and the connection between bock and 
its billy goat makes for fine barside con 
versation in the springtime. One bar 
tender in New York (an Irishman per 
haps disturbed by the German ancestry 
of bock) announced last spring: “ Sure 
it's the old fighting beer. Way back in 
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the days of the Irish kings they used to 
boil a live ox in the beer to make it a 
fit drink for a fightin’ man. The goat is 
the fightin’est animal, so he’s the sym- 
bol, see?" This belligerent theory would 
appall most brewers, who are sedate 
folk and who, a few years back, even 
considered dropping the smelly, ill- 
tempered billy-goat symbol in favor of 
a robin—an idea which got nowhere. 

Actually, beer and billy goats 
have been paired up practically 
since the beginning of history. Ar- 
chaeologists in Mesopotamia have 
discovered a 4000-year-old engrav- 
ing showing a billy goat jumping 
at something that looks like the sun 
while a group of courtiers stand 
around drinking a ceremonial beer. 
In Greece, spring was the occasion 
for wild spring rites in honor of 
Dionysus and his goat, when drink- 
ing and dancing was the order of 
the day, along with omophagia— 
the eating of raw flesh, sometimes 
human, At least one Roman is sup- 
posed to have tasted bock and an- 
nounced: “It reeks more of buck 
goat than of nectar’; but, after all, 
the Romans never liked beer much. 

The likeliest bock theory says that it 
was first brewed in the village of Ein- 
beck, Germany, in 1249 A. D. This spe- 
cial brew became famous in Germany as 
“ein Einbecker Bier” and eventually, 
through Einbeck’s membership in the 
Hanseatic Leagues, was quaffed all over 
Europe. “ Einbeck” was later shortened 
to™ Bock.” Another, less probable story 
concerns a drinking bout between the 
Duke of Brandenburg and the Duke of 
Wiirttemberg. Brandenburg was the 
first to totter on his pins, but as Wiirt- 
temberg was laughing at him, he was 
butted from behind by a passing goat 
Bock”) knocked 
The argument never was settled as to 


“ein and down 
whether it was the strong beer or the 
strong goat that put W iirttemberg down 

One more beery legend, if you please: 
German farmers used to believe that 
the spirit of the corn god was a goat 
who lived in the barn after the harvest 
and emerged in the spring. Thus when 
the first big cask was hauled out to be- 
gin the bock festivities, a libation was 
poured out onto the ground for the goat 
god. This probably gave rise to the old 
custom of American tavern keepers of 
throwing a seidel of beer out onto the 
sidewalk to entice customers. This, un- 
fortunately, is forbidden by law today 

Bock beer vanished hereabouts dur- 
ing Prohibition and during World 
War II, making its reappearance only 
two years ago in a few states. This ex- 
plains why, in 1948, a man ata bar stared 
for a long time at his neighbor's glass 
of spring bock and finally inquired 
“What is that strange dark stuff you're 
drinking, with foam on the top?” This 
happened in Baltimore, of all places 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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YANKEE CLIPPER SHIPS—pride of 
the American merchant marine for 
over a quarter-century— were a trib- 
ute to the American Originality which 


designed them. 
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AMERICAN YACHTS are today’s pride of 
the shipbuilding industry incorporating every 


original device for luxury, safety and speed. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 
WEATHER 


Herewith a handful of weather- 
forecasting hints culled from a 
book compiled by no less an au- 
thority than the Army Signal Corps 
and published by the Government 
Printing Office in 1883: 

THE CARDINAL POINT TO WHICH A CAT 
turns and washes her face after a rain 
shows the direction from which the 
wind will blow 

IF THE BULL LEADS THE VAN in going 
to pasture, rain must be expec ted: but 
if he is careless and allows the cows to 
precede him, the weather will be un- 
certain 

WHEN FLYING SQUIRRELS SING in 
winter, it is a sign that snow is about 
over 

EXPECT STORMY WEATHER when ants 
travel in lines, and fair weather when 
they scatter 

When eager bites the thirsty flea 


Clouds and rain you sure shall see. 
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If a fly on vour nose vou slap and il 
10e8, 
If it comes back again il will bring a 
good rain 
RINGING IN THE EARS at night indi- 
cates a change of wind 
IP THE SKIN ON THE BELLY of the cat- 
fish is unusually thick, it indicates a cold 
winter 
WHEN THE LOCKS OF THE NAVAJOS 
turn damp in the scalp house, surely it 


will rain 


CRIMINALS, BEWARE! 


Any smart pickpocket who has 
occasion to walk through New 
York’s Grand Central Terminal is 
careful to do so with both hands 
stuck in his pockets. This is a sig- 
nal to the Terminal’s detectives 
that he is merely passing through 
and has no intention of doing 
business there. It is also a trib- 
ute to Mr. Peter Hogan, who has 
been chief of detectives in the 
station for something over 30 
vears now and has made the locale 
a highly unpopular spot for crim- 
inals, who know the terminal as 
“Death's Kitchen.” 


A giant railroad terminal is a hard 
place to police efficiently. Hogan’s staff 
of 40 detectives is of necessity highly or- 
ganized and highly trained to keep 
ahead of the tactics of the “creeps,” 
counterfeiters, muggers, “dips” and 
baggage-snatchers who conduct their 
trades there. Every person who spends 
more than two minutes in the station is 
under surveillance by one of the de- 
tectives. These police keep their eye 
pinned to the big clock over the infor- 
mation booth in the middle of the con- 
course, The moment a known danger- 
ous criminal sets foot inside the termi- 
nal, a red light under the clock flashes, 
alerting the detectives. These men are 
so experienced that in many cases they 
know in advance when a crime is going 
to be committed and are on hand to 
prevent it or to catch the crook. 

A few years ago, the FBI warned the 
railroad police that a well-known 
counterfeiter had boarded a train in an 
other city and was headed for New 
York. When the counterfeiter arrived 
in the station, he immediately tried to 
pass a bogus $20 bill on one of the 
ticket agents. The red light flashed and 
within seconds Hogan and his men had 
closed in, trapped the man in a corner 
and taken him into custody. Probabl 
not more than a dozen people in the sta- 
tion knew what had happened 

Peter Hogan is a big, broad-shoul 
dered man with graying hair who looks 
exactly like a tough veteran detective 
He claims that his years of work have 
made it possible for him to identify 
most criminals merely by their facial 
expression. A crook’s voice, he says, and 
his smile, the way he walks and the way 
he looks at a person are all unmistak 
able. When an innocent man is acci 
dentally picked up by the police, he be- 
comes flustered and confused; a crimi- 
nal talks too easily and then whines and 


begs for a break 
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“Helpful Harry” whined when they 
caught up with him. Harry was an ex 
sailor who specialized in mugging. He 
spotted a frail old lady in Pennsylvania 
Station one day and, always the gentle 
man, offered to guide her to the street 


Instead, he led her under a stairway 
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oul fish all day long... 
and enjoy every minute of it! 
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@ Why put up with March winds, 
March sniffles, and all the uncertain 
weather that lies ahead? Remember, it's 
mid-spring already in the brilliant sunshine 
of Miami Beach, whose balmy temperatures 
are delightfully right for any warm-weather 
sport or relaxation you can think of. Yes, 
March in Miami Beach is a month to 
remember! For no other time or place 
offers so attractive a choice of facilities for 
fine resort living -- or so great an abundance 
of gayety, color, and excitement -- as you'll 
find in Miami Beach right nou 
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toll i ! rh wrk bet 
J. L. Pleld and H. L. Wick, Box 1431, Phoenix, Arizona 


Kemper Military School 





on Shool and Junior College 106th year Accredited 
education with military tr sining RO T.C. Small cla 

| Vari 1 social, « alcural recreational programs. Spor 

all imoning poo dium xym. Write for cata 


Director of | tating 1130 Third St., Boonville, ‘Me. 





Fine & Applied Arts 





RAY-VOGUE 





wurees in Advertising, Com 





mercial Act, Photography, Wi w Display, Dress De- 

sien, Styling and Fashion Merchandising, Millinery, 

Fashion Mhustration, Interior Decoration. G1, approved. 

Coeducational, Attractive school residence for girla. 

116 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD DEPT. HO-3 CHICAGO 3 
Whitney School of Art 

t I ‘ rece 2, 3, 4 

} \ Ad a Art ‘ Inter Lhe 

Ca \ r tales D 


490 Prospect St., New rrwate "1, ‘Connecticut 


Kansas City Art Institute 


1 ‘ ti \ tld 


MI \ f 
+ Dept. 1830, KC. Art institute, K.C. 2, Mo 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 
Illustration + Interior 
Decoration - Cartooning 
Art Essentials + Commercial Art 
Mustration » Drawing + Painting. 
Dey, Eve., Set. end Sun. Clesses. 
Write for free Cataleg 


CHICAGO 


sag 





FINE ‘ae 


Founded 








16 5. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 

















Central Academy of Commercial Art 
| sional training in all branches of Advertising Art 
| Pockien Ius.-Design. Faculty with professional reputa 
| tion. For illustrated catalog write deckson Grey -. 

Dir, Dept. H., 1647 Clayton St., Cincinnati 6, Ohic 
| Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

1 186). Operate er aust Cincinnati Inetitute o 

t ’ \ ‘ iwi ht nivers: i( incian it nple “ 

t Fa ty of interna nal ret tation. De 


ertiti« Dormitaries, 10-acre cam 


“¢ y rorweky Regr., Dep! H. A. Cincinnati 19, Ohio 





Special Schools 


Travel Camps 





The Woods Schools 


For Excey Childres 1 
G Little Fotke 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 165, Langhorne, Pa 
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| Moo Moo- Pe Caravan & Ranch 
er ae ‘ big 
‘ ‘ rt including weeks Mon 
‘ \ ne, (rand ¢ «l ‘ 
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Me ‘athe. TH Mellotte, paler Maplewood,N Fi 








HOLIDAY 


mugged her and took her money and 
jewelry. When the old lady died on the 
way to the hospital, Helpful Harry took 
a vacation for a while, then started in 


business in Grand Central. Hogan 
caught up with him as he was leading 
an old gentleman to a taxi. Harry 


wailed that he was a lover and protector 
of the old and friendless, but Hogan 
turned himover tothe police, who turned 
him over to Sing Sing for 20 years. 

Hogan's men are always on the alert 
for baggage thieves, especially since the 
introduction of the dime baggage lock- 
ers. Too many bag toters allow a 
stranger to put their bag in a locker for 
them, only to receive a palmed key. 
When they leave, the helpful stranger 
helps himself to their luggage. Now 
Hogan's mer often scatter dummy 
pieces of luggage around the station, 
with a chemical solution sprinkled on 
the handles. When a thief grabs for the 
bag, the chemical stains his hand a 
bright and ineradicable green. 

One crime which Hogan's men did 
nol prevent concerned an elderly Greek 
immigrant who turned up at the station 
early one morning, intent on setting up 
a fruit stand in the information booth. 
When Hogan came over, the Greek 
showed him a four-year “option” on 
the stand which two men had sold him 
the day before for $5000. It took Hogan, 
the station master and eight detectives 
to convince him he had been bilked 

Hogan's men often get onto trains to 
follow crooks, especially criminals who 
board an outbound train, make a quick 
grab of money or luggage, then dis- 
They 


* who rob Pull- 


mount at the 125th Street station. 
also know the “ creeps’ 
man berths. Hogan once caught a creep 
at work ona Florida-bound express. The 
crook pulled a gun and made a beeline 
Although the 


train was traveling at 60 miles per hour, 


for the rear platform. 


the man jumped, and broke both his 
legs. 
and then helped him to jail. 


Hogan helped him to a hospital 


Gamblers on trains are harder to deal 
with. Hogan once spotted a well-known 
millionaire on a Miami train who was 
playing poker with three card sharps. 
Sticking his head into the compartment, 
he said: ‘Gentlemen, I hope you know 
There are 
The 


millionaire went right on playing and 


who you are playing with. 
three swindlers on this train.” 
did not come to Hogan until he had 
been fleeced of $8000. By that time it 
was too late, since there was no evi- 
dence that the sharpers had won by 
anything more than sheer better play. 

Not all of Hogan's work is watching 
criminals. Only a few months back, he 
and several of his men put in a long 
morning watching a young mother in 
the waiting room who was obviously 
trying to get up the courage to abandon 
her baby. In these common cases, the 
detectives try to make themselves seen, 


so as to discourage such a rash act. 


MARCH 








Oddly enough, watching over unhappy 
mothers, listening to slick con men, 
arguing with stupid millionaires and 
picking up after forgetful and trustful 
travelers has not embittered Ptter 








Hogan. " 
fully.“ 


Hogan had his eyes open a few weeks 


I like my job,” he says cheer- 


I like keeping my eyes open.” 


ago when he stopped in the terminal to 
watch the doctor who was examining an 
elderly traveler in a wheel chair. Some- 
thing about this scene interested Hogan 
and he hung around long enough to nab 
the 


he had relieved the invalid of his wallet. 


“doctor” about four seconds after 
What had interested Hogan was the 
fact that he saw the fake medico tak- 
ing the invalid’s pulse with his thumb. 


NIPPED NUDISTS 


Hikers and mountain climbers 
will be glad to hear of a recent im- 
provement in the Appalachian 
Trail, the 2000-mile-long, hill-and- 
dale path that runs from Maine 
to Georgia. Up to now, trail walkers 
have had to make a considerable 
detour in Sussex County, N. J., in 
order to avoid being charged a one- 
dollar initiation fee and being or- 
dered to remove all their clothes. 
The detour around this property 
will no longer be necessary, because 
its owners, a group of nudists, have 


given it up. Mosquitoes. THE END 


















HOLIDAY SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 





Girls’ Camps 


Boys’ Camps 





Home Study 





brown ledge 


_ MALLETT'S BAY, VERMONT 





one ew England's finest camps arnt eral ting, emmpene 

rl Fines po horses, mounted lance drill, trail nding. png 
optional. Sailing, racing tactics. Water pectal seting group 
and theatre Cmca tennis golf, riflery anaes crafta, swimming. 


selected girls. Owe ¢ 
cure ol Booklet. Please give age 


gorse, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Brown 
Leicester Junior College 
R Box S, Leicester, Mass. 


cae ¢MQIS 


<garst 
Aauapionng, 









OGONTZ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
Girls 6-18. On Ogontz Lake. Sugar Hill, NH. 
Water sports. golf, riding, tennis. Crafts, na 
ture study, music. Outdoor cooking. Tutoring 
Rustic cabins on 750 acres. Booklet 

. Sutherland. Po 








Camp Cowasset 


Summer of fun for girls on Cape Cod. All salt-water 
sports, sailing, swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, 
crafts, music, dancing, dramatics Trips. Log cabins 
among the pines. 4 age groups. 35th yr. Catalog 


M. Hunt, Director, Holbrook, Mass. 
Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 


In Green Mts. of Vermont. Girls enjoy a glorious summer 





of riding, fun and adventure! Beginners’ mounts, show 
horses, hunters. Water sports, golf course. Tuition $295.- 
$375. No extras. Complete outfit may be rented. Booklet 


C. A. Roys, 34 Ordwey 
Waukeela Camp 


In the heart of the White Mountains, 
Riding, camping trips, land and water sports, crafts, dra- 
matics, dancing. Three age groups 6-16 and Counselor 
Training Course for girls over 16. 29th year. Catalogue. 


Hope H. Allen, Director, 52 Nisbet St., Providence 6, R. |. 
Fire Place Lodge 


A Salt V ater Camp for Girls 5-19 at East Hampton, L. I., 
on Gardiner’s Bay. Sailing, Swimming, Canoeing, Ridi 
Tennis, (rafts. Exceptional Music. Fine Arts. Dramatics. 


Five separate programs. Counselor's Training 
New Jersey 


Rd., Wellesley Hills, Moss 





Eaton Center, N. H. 











Mrs. A. L. Purcell, 33 Oxford St., 
Pine Log Camp 


Lake Luzerne, N.Y., near Lake George 
lake, log cabins. Girls 6-18 
and crafts 








125 acres, private 
All sports, riding, golf, t 
Small groups, well-supervised. Acc 
Catalog Dorothy L. Beldwin & 
Frances L. Kinnear, Directors, Lake Luzerne, New York 


Otsego 

Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N.Y. Girls 6-16. Riding in fee 
Expert instruction in horsemanship and dancing. Land and 
water sports. Skiing, sailing. Give age. Chenango brother 
amp. Catalog 


Mrs. E. Lynn Fisher, Packenack Lake, New Jersey 
Pine Tree in the Poconos 


Girls 6-15. Three separate age 
level. About 3 hrs. from N.Y ¢ 
held sports 











groups. 2000 ft. above sea 
and Phila. All water and 
Riding. Flexible program 


Mrs. E. F. Cayo, 5445 Morris Street, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Abby A |, Ogents School P.O., 
On Lake 


Kimiyva once w. 


32nd season. F or girls 6-17. Superior leadership in sailing, 
canoeing, tennis, crafts, rifle aquaplaning, archery. Own 
stables—trails and Hunt Course. Trips. Little Theater 
Separate Junior Division. Sand Beach and 
Special Program. All inclusive tuition 
plan. Please give age 
rt. and Mrs W. Kimball, 
® Cardigan Mt. School, Canaan, N.H 


Les Chalets Francais 
Deer Isle, Maine. Girls 5-18 acquire French in happy camp 
life. Swiss Chalets. Fluent French staff. Sea and lake 
swimming; sailing, riding, —— dancing, crafts 
Spanish. Informal program. Catal 


Mrs. Bisa ©. domes, 1024 Westview Ave., Phils. 19, Pa. 
Kineowatha 


Finest instruction in riding, swimming, canoeing, tennis 
Also crafts, dramatics, trips, ete. Recognized Tutoring 
Division. All the health and vacation advantages 
Maine Easy access. Juniors, Middlers, Seniors. Eat 


Me. & Mes. W.E Roys, 1116 Rechamb 
Aloha Camps 


Fairlee, Vermont 
7 

















40th Season. Aloha Camp for girls 12 to 
Aloha Hive for girls 7 to 12. Lanakila for boys 6 to 14 


Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 20 Perrin Rd., Brookline, Mess. 
Farwell 


Carefree summer for girls G17. Ride Thoroughbreds. Swim 
in Vermont lake. Learn tennis, all sports. from experts. Take 
gypsy _trips in Green Mts. Live in log cabins. Make friends 
from 20 states. Dancing, dramatics. Inclusive fee gay 4 


Mrs. George ©. Culberson, 1546 Iredell Dr., Raleigh, N.C. 
Ecole Champlain— French Camp 


Girls 6-18. On Lake Champlain. Conversational French 
with European counselors. Daily riding, sailing, water 
sports, tennis, music, art, dancing included in tuition. 
27th year. Sunday Services. Three separate age groups 


Mrs. €. O. Chase, 50 Se. Willard $., Vermont 














Owaissa in the Poconos 


#4 Happiness”. Riding included in fee. All water 
sports. Pioneer & canoe trips, crafts, dramatics 
hows, et Senior, Junior and Nursery Camps; 
Counselor Training Experienced leadership. 35th year 


Mrs. O. D. Paxson, 9 Rugby Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Lake Greeley Pocono Mountain Camp 


Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17. Fun & adventure, riding, dancing, 
all land & water sports, music, dramatics, crafts, 
laundry, all included in fee. Cabins with baths 
Separate Vacation Lodge for older girls. 30th Vr. Catalog 

Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 9, Pa., Tel: Ardmore 7157 








Camp Iliahee 


Girls 6-17. Fun & adventurein Blue Ridge Mountains. C re- 
ative program. Four age « pe. 40 counselors. 125 camp 
All water & land sports, dancing. dramatics, crafts 
Horseback riding, mountain trips featured. Catalog 


Mes. Kathryn Francis Curtis, Dir. Box 272D, Brevard, N. C. 
Camp Deerwoode 


*The Horseback Camp of the South” 
frontage on French Broad River. Swimming in lake sup- 
plied with filtered water All water sports. Overnight tripe 
to Great Smokies. Archery, tennis, riflery , unusual crafts. For 


pictorial, ‘address: irs. Gordon Sprott, Bex M, Brevard, N.C. 








for girls. 2% miles 





ae Lodge 

Camp” on T 
ills. Mature staff 
Riding, sailing stresse 
Brother camp, Fairwood. Ca 


Mrs. “M. H. Eder, 5699 Belmont Avenve, Cincinnati 24, °o. 








Skyland 


Girls 8-17. Clyde, N. ¢ Founded 1917 by 
Alt. 2000 ft. Entrance to Great Smokies 
weeks fun, adventure a 
Careful supervision. Booklet 


resent Dire 
campers. 8 
All camp activities 


nal © 





Helen Hemphill Herris & 
Frances Harris Brown, 2137 1 , dock ile 4, Fle. 








Girls’ 


Schools 





The Beard School 


Fully ccredited. Outstanding preparation for college 
Also general course including art department, music, 
jramatics, modern dance. Varied sports program. Educa- 
tional trips to New York. Established 1891 


Edith M. Sutherland, Headmistress, Box 65, Orange, N. J. 
Harcum Junior College 





year ollege Diploma. Academic, Art, Merchandising, 
Drama fusic, Secretarial and Medical Se 
General Course. Riding. Sports. Beautifully situated in 
mmunity Vocational guidance. Placement 


Edith Hercum, Pres., Box H, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Ferry Hall 


dest 





t distinguished boarding achools in the 


the “ 
afi 








Middle West, with modern plant. Accredited college 
preparation; also general course. 30 miles from Chicago on 
Lake Michigan. Riding, sports, swimming pool. Catalog 


Frances G. Wallace, Box 16, Lake Forest, illinois 


Fairfax Hall 





An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Accredited 4 years high school. 2 years college 
Liberal arts, fine arts, secretarial, music. Happy social life 
All sports. Pools. Private stable, riding rings. Catalog 


Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box D-503, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 





Salem Academy 


Fully « 
] 


redited ac 
em 


ademic preparation for leading northern 
Grades 9-12 Emphasis well 

ional music Varied sports 
tildings. Wooded $6-acre Mild climate 


< Mary Weover, M.A.,BoxH, Winston-Selem 2,N.C. 





olleges 
lopment. Except 





mpus 





Walnut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses for girls, Superior scho 
lastic training. Music, art. Country life on beautiful 

acre campus 17 miles from Boston. All sports, riding, 
skiing. Founded 1893. Write for catalog 


Hester R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland S1., Netick, Mess. 





Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Accredited.col. prep General & postgraduate Music empha 





sized Art, secretarial. College yn advantages Ric ing 
skiing. swimming Mensendieck system for posture Nat 

enroliment. 72nd yr Summer Schl, Newport 1. Catalogs 
Mrs. George Box Mars. 





Abbot Academy 











A College Pret utory School. 9th through 12th Grades 
Special empha m Music. Large campus Modern build 
ings and equipment. All sports. 23 miles from Boston 


Founded 1829 Catalogue on request 


C. Hearsey, Principel, Andover, Messachusetts 





Lesley College 








| 4ist year A Senior College for Young Women. Teacher 
| i jucation: 4-yr. B.S. in Ed. degree course. Nursery school 

hrough elementary grades Also 3-yr. certificate. Dormi 
| tories. Catalogue. Write Dir. Adm 


Margery W. Bouma, 59 Everett % , Cambridge, Mass 





Coed Camps 


| Boys’ Camps 





Aloha Manor 





r fam hi s Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt 

rooms nming, sailing, tennis, mt 
counselor t 3 children; 4 separate 

luding nursery & young people's. Separate adult 





Harriet Gulick Pierce, 19 Bast Oth St, N.Y.C., Gr 3-0222 


Coed Schools 
Solebury School 


Small friendly school for Boye and Girls 12 








18. Separate 


ampus for girls Coeducational classes. Thorough prepara 
tion for college. Fully accredited. Art, Music, Dramatics 
Riding, Sports Accessible to N.Y. & Phila. Catalog 


William P. Orrick, Heedmaster, Box L., New Hope, Pa. 


—- Homestead Lodge 


Boy 








6 snoeing. sailing, fiehing Campfire 
ent ainmponte _ mW all Lake, Orland, Ind The me 
é Junior Military Academy of Chicago Sencus $225. 


groups. 18th 


= yr Catal Col, Robt. W. Cow, Dept. A, 
} 5026 Greenwood Ave. Chicago 15, illinois 





Culver Summer Schools 


A boy's ideal vacation. 1,000-acre wooded campus 


Em 


phasis on posture, initiative, courtesy, character Three sep. | 
| arate campe—Naval and Horsemanship Schools (14-1 
| Woodcraft (9%-14). Exceptional health facilities Specify 
| cata 21 Lake Shore Road, Culver, indiene 
' 
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CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP sg 


Boys 6-16. 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy Beach on Hunter Lake 
100 mi. from N.Y.C. Best in Camp Life. Modern build 
ings. Levetery in each cabin ot showers. Artesian 
well. Balanced meals. Pasteurized milk. Diversified 
activities—recreational and instructional, Mature, cul 
tured professional staff. Catholic Chaplain. $400. season 
Directors: Robt. L. Giegengack, bg niv. A.A... New 
ee Conn., & Rev. McElroy. Or tel. 

ham 5-6567 (Bronx) Virgeale 7- -3518 (Woodhaven). 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Boys 5-16. Mountain camp on private 
lake. New Milford, Pa. Jind | 77 








plete 
35 camp owees 
arm ~ lake swimming 
All other sports. 3 ag ap Sk 
seader for each 4 con , ies devel- 


ad 
opment our aim. 4hre NYC. Bkit PL, 


Robert T. Smith. New Milford, Pennsytvania 


ST. JOHN’S 


; Sports and recreational camp for 
boys 9-18, sponsored by St. John's 
Military Academy. Mature staff, 
fine equipment, modern sanitation, 
excellent meals. Trained nurses, 
physician. 8 weeks’ term. Academic 
work. Parent guest house. Catalog. 


H-73 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. * * * 


TROUT LAKE CAMP “** Bisco" 
16th yr Limited enrollment. Selected cli 
entele. Private lake 165 acres. Elev. 867 ft 
y Atl FULL CABINS WITH COMPLETE 
BATHROOMS AND HEATING UNITS. 
2 poison ivy. All sports and activities 


with OVERNIGHT HORSEBACK 
TRIPS way *' en. Two outpost camy 
climbing. 3-4-5 day canoe tr 
counsellors only. Coun. tra 


Ht. H. DeArmott, Woodcrest Road, RD |, Boontan, W. J. 





“4 
























Mitigwa 
Features real camping in Ran, 
hay fever. Fle 


ley Maine for boys6-16 No 
'Weckiy tripe. Swimming, Sail- 
Fishing, Baseball. Three age groups. Screened 
ure «tafl. Nurse. Delicious food. Catalog 


LM. Nixon, 215 Stonehouse Rood, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Passumpsic 

On Lake Fairlee, Vt. Boys 7 
sports. Relaxed program 
enced staff Individual guidance. 3 age groups 
cluded. Overnight trips 57th year par @iArs. 


og 
4620 Drummond Ave., Chevy Chase 15, Wash., D. 
1007 —Ranch 


xible program 








15. Wide chaice of la 
Friendly, happy cam 











Boys 9 to 14. In Green Mt. Pooth me $0 Ju 
Aug. 25. Privately owned trout on my t 
farm. Hiking, riding, roping, pack +k all eporte, etc 


Private tutoring available 


Director, Brenden, Vermont 


under supervidon 


Can You Succeed 
in the Fascinating 
Travel Field? 


5s PINTO A NEW WORLQ 
OF GLAMOROUS OPPORTUNITY 

Today more Americans are “ going places’ than ever before 
in history. As a result-—the hotel and institutional feld is 
surging ahead to new prosperity. Successdul Lewis gradu 
ates are “making good’ everywhere in luxurious hotels 
fashionable resorts, smart restaurants and clubs 

Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby 
roundings and say to yourself certainly would enjoy 
being an executive here?" Or at some magnificent banquet 
or gay dance have you envied the hostess as she went about 
her happy duties? 





admire the beautiful sur 


"to 
and 


Perhaps you think it would take years to “ work up 
such an executive position. Or, you are “over 40 
believe you're tuo old to start. Neither is true! 


Leafy R Crooks, Hotel Hostess, 
Position 
Though Without Previous Hotel Experience 


widow forced 


A to fight my way 
alone, | decided to enroll for owls 
Training. (pon graduation, the echool 


notified me of three positions | selected 

the one I now hoki as Hostess Assistant 
» & Manager of thie world tamous resort 
We CERTIFY to Your Employer You 
Will “Make Good” When Placed 
Most successful Lewis Graduates knew absolutely nothing 
about hotel work when they enrolled. Many were of ma 
ture years or had only a grace school education. Under our 
Certified E myployees Plan we help place you and ( ERTIFY 
YOU WILL “MAKE GOOD WHEN PLACED Mail 
the coupon TODAY for FREE Book 





| Course Approved for Veterans’ training | 
34S") 
CORTINAPHONE Makes It EASY Te: 


SpeXFRENCHSPANISH 


GERMAN—ITALIAN 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Reem SC-606, Washington 7, 0.C. 

















BIG OPPORTUNITIES 
await Americans who «peak 
languages | earn as a child 
; learne by Sent t 
these Goat record 
ve { On TINA = 
Plone | METHOD, { is Record! 
vue S 6S years, teaches you A. = home 
COUNT ope ak FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, or 
cComTima ITALIAN of a NATIVE epeaks 








© today for 


Corton 


tee dew ribes 


Met hot 


book which 


Short < at 


VETS 


FRENCH of interested ta 
SPANISH course 
under 


available 
‘ 





Mate NV eterar 








FREE CORTINA ACADEMY 
BOOK cept. 529, 105 w. 40 Street, w. ¥.0. 





Camp Wanderlust 
Canoe trip ewig the Maine wae sions the Allagash 
tor esvens vye 12 to 18 der 

ing ning, A - mehing a? wild 
20th s season Seven. and five-week termes on request 


Box 60, Henniker, New Hempsh 
Camp Wampanoag—Cape Cod 


Salt water camp for boys 6-16, 44th year. On private bay 












at Buzzards Bay, Mase Sailing, navigation, canceing, 
ewime , tennis, track, shop riflery, archery Part-time 
work for older boys Individual attention Nuree. For booklet: 





D. H. Tayler, 118-D Bigin St, Newton Center, 
Chenango 


Otaego Lake, Cooperstown, N.Y. Boys 6-16, Riding in fee 
Expert instruction in horsemanship. Land and water 
sports. Skiing, sailing. 46th year. Give age. Otsego sister 
camp. Catalog 


&. Lynn Fisher, Pockoneck Loke, New Jersey 
Forest Lake Camp 


For Boys & 17. In Adirondacks 5 hours from New Pani 
City. 27th season a are given boys away f 

for first tim tion in riding, swimming 
hottdes, all a. iletere etafl Sr & Jt divisions 


Conter, 5 Neylon Court, Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Pocono—Woodcraft 


High in timberlands of Pocono Mts 
that a boy could wish for All eporte—sailing, tripe. Pour 
age groupe 7-18. Friendly atmosphere S1et eeason. Inter 
nationakgroup. Quaker leadership. No extras Bkit 


Me. & Mrs. C.D. Paxson, Dire, Penns Park, Bucks Co., Po. 
Arrowhead 


In pine woods on Rehoboth Bay Boye 7 
Th 


Mae 














on 14 mile lake. All 








14 Season begins 


Jane 25 wee sessions of three weeks cach Bungalows 
Short cruises in sheltered waters Sailboats Salt water 
pool. Kiding. fiehing, art, crafts, nature study Nurse. In 


clusrve fee Col. Reiph |. 


Camp Elkiore 

On the Highland Rim of the Cumberiands at Winchester 

+4 16. 2imt year Kiffery, crafts, nding. Private 

ewimring Motor tips Cance tripe on Pik River 

Mature leadership. 4 or * weeks Catalog. MHowerd Acuff, 
Bex 0, 3810 Whitlend Ave., Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Fairwood 


Traverse Ba ay, Mich Bet 1918 Boye 7-17 
shment. All «porte, sailing, rid 
ys Cance, horeeback, iehing Unips 
Four Way Lodge for . grb affiliated Booklet 


AL. Eder, 5699 Beimont Ave. Cincinnati 24, Ohic 

















Finishing Schools 


Powers School 


For Poise and Self-Assurance 
ladividually planned 
ages i luding groom ing 
make-down, speech. walking Private tion Special 
thort term aad vecat) @ courses Kesidem es recommended 


Write ANN HILL, POWERS 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 















curses (or girls and women of all 


figure control, styling 





posture 





taste 








Music Camps 
New England Music Camp 


Enjoy musical summer with famous artiets in Maine Woode 
Private instruction, instrument of voiwe Co-ed. All camp 
ing activities. Pee 28 practice cabine Orchestra, 
band, chorus, Easily accessible by train or bus. Catalog 


Or. Pew! & Wiggin, 24 Pend Read, Oskiend, Maine 
Cape Cod Music Center 











The ideal summer for hoye & girle who lowe music. Out 
stand & advanced-—in vocal & 
inet m & appreciation. Ballet 
Theatre Ly Seashore nm activities oe 10-18 





~s’ 
C. Crocker, Dir, Box 18, Best Brewster, Moss 


Transylvania Music oa 








Brevard, ©. Vacation with « purpose for girls and b 
12-20 Coechosise horus, band ‘4 

ing artist teachers, Recreations 14th season, J une Ae 
6 Brevard Music Festival, Aug t li and 18-20. ( atalog 


Jamas C. Pehl, Dir, Davidson 








National Music Camp, Interlochen 





| Affiliated Univ of Michigan. Accredited 
alent teetin Symphony och, banc ” 
| radio, ant. Bor H. & dhe ge anger studen je 
camps for boys and girls, Two lakes, hotel All ports 


Or. 4 6 Maddy, im. 6, Haven Hell, U. of M. Ann Arbor, Mich 





Secretarial & Business 





Comp Wilderness 


Adventure-tull camp tor real boys, 6-18. In forests of N 
Ww an near Spooner. Vigorvus life under able leaders 
ewimming, fishing, riflery. Moderate rate 
Wilbur Russell, 217 Merchants Nat"! Bank Bidg.. 
Terre Heute, indiene 






anoring 
Bow chet 


MARCH 





Katharine Gibbs 
. isos: Associate Revinre Mar. 
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However you travel... wherever you go, protect your travel cash with 
American Expr ss Travelers Che ues. If these che ques are lost. stolen or 
And your signature is the only iden- 


destroyed—you get a quick refund. 


tification you need to spe nd them anywhere because American I epress 


ravelers Cheques are the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 


Play safe. Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques at banks, 


Railway Express or Western Union offices Only 75¢ per $100 . 10¢ for 
$50 or less 
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William Goldman (center) looks over Randolph before recent opening. 


The man who bucked the movie producer-distributor 


monopoly predicts a bright new era of more and better pictures 





“What's 


has been 


THe ANSWER to the question, 


wrong with the movies?” 
given variously as the star system, pro- 
ducers, the 


bankers— but 


public, censorship, tele- 


vision, most often the 
blame is laid at the door of the movie- 
Seldom, 


theater owner. however, has 


he been criticized as directly and fer- 
vently as he was recently by Mr. Joseph 
Mankiewicz, screenwriter-producer- 
director. Mr. Mankiewicz 


tized him approximately asa real-estate 


anathema- 


operator who would be much better 
occupied in policing baleony necking 
than in supervising the selection of films 

To get a theater owner's reaction to 


we queried William Gold- 


man, owner of the most important in 


the charge, 


dependent theater chain in Pennsyl- 
17 theaters radiating from 
Philadelphia as far west as York and as 
far north 

Mr. Goldman is the gentleman who 
1942, 


largest 


Vania, some 
as Pottstown. 


singlehanded, in started suit 


against the eight producet 


distributors in the country, charging 


that they were maintaining a monopoly 


which was refusing him free choice of 


movies for his theaters. The suit, which 


Goldman won in 1946 with a judg 


ment of $375,000, was a corollary of 
the Lnited States’ own case against 
the producer-distributors. This has 


finally brought a Supreme Court ruling 


which decrees divorcement 


of produc 
ing and facilities and 


the breaking 


distributing 


should lead to 


ola system 








by which the men who make the movies 
can also control their showing 
Mr. Goldman had 


a simple and sue- 
answer for what he thought of 
Mr. Mankiewicz’ remark. “ [ think he’s 
cockeyed,” Mr. Goldman said. “If 
anyone's responsible for movies not 
boys out on the 


With their control of distribu- 


being better, it's the big 
Coast 
tion and their ownership of first-run 
theaters, they take 85 per cent of the 
dollar 
control 15 per cent of the theaters to do 
» the key theaters, 
the first-run houses that take the biggest 
slice of the dollar, and can goon taking 
it, holding back the 


the independents, as long as they think 


movie And they only have to 


it. Their theaters are 


best movies from 


there’s more money to be taken. 

It's a back-seratching deal and it 
doesn't make for good pictures, because 
if you control both distribution and 
production of movies, you don’t have to 
put much effort into making them good 


Yous 


where you want to place them, roughly 


an tellalmost before they're made 


how long they'll run, how much money 
they Il make 


turkevs down the throat « 


And you can force the 
f the smaller 
has to take 
get the 


independent because he 


them if he wants to good ones 
which he has to have to keep alive, to 
hee P people coming to his theater 
\in. GOLDMAN SPEAKS with consider 
able authority, albeit with the under- 


Continued on Page 21) 
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of natural grandeur 


Drive smooth scenic highways to exciting play 
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So why not pack up and fly... Air France. 


You can have a real holiday in Europe 
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Constellation speeds you to Paris from New 
York in only 15% hours... no weather 
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hunts and brilliant salons 


Air France connecting schedules let you get 
about Europe speedily... Paris to Rome 
in 3% hours. Flying Air France is a special 
treat... service you dream about... food 


that’s a gourmet’s delight. . . vintage wines 
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with its willow trees, 
canels, washboots 


or champagne to complement a perfect 
cuisine. And your dollar does more for you in 


Europe... living expenses are greatly reduced. 
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CHAMPION, proud entry of a small producer, made Kirk Douglas a star. 


(Continued from Page 22) 
standable bias of his position. When he 
went into business in Philadelphia he 
had just resigned a $78,000-a-year job 
as manager of the local Warner chain. 
Goldman had brought it out of the red 
in the late 1920's and was doing well and 
prosperously at his job until a continu- 
ing series of squabbles with the parent 
company led him to resign. Before 
coming to Philadelphia for Warners he 
had worked both against and with the 
Skouras chain in St. Louis 

There they've been sitting, the big 
Warners, Paramount, 
M-G-M, Twentieth, RKO, Columbia 


and the rest, having things just as they 


companies, 


liked them. Some of them are good and 
intelligent. Some of them are a bad 
bunch, self-perpetuating old men with 
no new ideas. The bad ones didn’t need 
new ideas with the setup operating the 
way it was. With a good theater-going 


audience it was almost impossible for 


them to lose money on a picture. Some- 
times the theater owner got hurt, but 
not the producer. 

“Now along comes the Supreme 
Court and decrees divorcement. You've 
either got to get out of the theater 
business or the movie-producing busi- 
ness, one or the other. That decision, 
I think, may mean a boom for better 
pictures in this country.” 

Did Mr. Goldman think divorcement 
would bring marked improvement? 

~ Of « ourse I do l don't Say the pub- 
lic is going to start a revolution or go 
high-brow, but I do think that the 
companies will have to make better 
movies, because nobody will have to 
buy movies they don’t want. Bad 
movies just won't sell, and producers 
won't be able to throw around money 
as carelessly as they have been. Dis- 
tributors will no longer have their 
own theaters to underwrite their pic- 


tures against failure. 


= a - 
QALR_ TRANG | 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22; Other Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
ah ee 
Washington, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal 


YOUNGER audiences didn’t miss Hepburn in remake of Little Women. 
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The gang§ all here! 


Many a fisherman thinks he must 
leave his family behind and seek a 
lonely wilderness for his sport. But in 
Pennsylvania the fisherman and his 
family can enjoy vacations together. 

Fishermen will find here some 
8,700 miles of well-stocked streams 
and 139,385 acres of well-stocked 
lakes. From 10 State hatcheries 
come the game and food fish for 
these waters... more than are 
provided by all neighboring states 
combined. 


And while Dad is fishing, his 
family can enjoy nearby vacation 
lands famed for a variety of activi- 
ties. For there’s swimming and 
boating, hiking and riding, golf and 
tennis, mountain-climbing—there’s 
everything the family wants. 
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“Exhibitors will get more movies, 
too, because movies won't run as long 
at all first-run houses. The company 
that was making 20 movies and show- 
ing a nice profit by running them for 
long stretches, is going to have to hump 
and produce 40 movies now. 

“ The companies are going to have to 
get better stories, make pictures that 
people will really want to see instead 
of pictures they just go to out of in- 
ertia. They're going to be very cagey 
and careful about what they turn out.” 

Wasn't that possibly a bad sign? 
Couldn't such caution stifle originality 
and incentive in movie making? 

“ As if there had been enough incen- 
tive to stifle!” Mr. Goldman snorted. 
“Who had all this incentive? Most of 
those people sit around and if one of 
them is making a certain kind of pic- 
ture, the other one makes one too. 
That's originality, I suppose. I don’t 
know where the originality is going to 
come from in the big companies now. 
Maybe from Howard Hughes. At least 
he's the kind of a person who isn't 
afraid to take a chance. It may not 
turn out well, but T'll bet he isn’t going 
to make a movie just because someone 
else is doing it. And that kind of spirit 
is needed out there. 

You 


originality. 


worry about incentive and 


Somebody comes along 
with a good idea like this small outfit, 
Sereen Plays, with Champion and with 
Home of the Brave. The divorcement 
ruling is a shot in the arm for them 
Before, they'd have been frozen out of 
finding any exhibitors by the big boys. 
Now in an open market the indepen- 
dent producer can get a square break 
trying to find an outlet. I don’t see how 
this can mean anything but better pic- 


tures and a healthier outlook.” 


Ma. GoLtpMAN’s orr1o#s in the Gold- 
man theater are as comfortable and 
pleasantly proportioned as any Holly- 
wood mogul could wish. He had taken 
a chance in bucking the producing 
combination—at the time he started 
his suit the Government had not yet 
broken the 


started, he 


monopoly —but once 
followed through on his 
own. Other independents who had had 
cold feet when the litigation began, 
offered to join forces with him, to sup- 
port him as they termed it, when it 
But he 
finished the suit as he had begun it, 
Warners 
had an iron-clad hold on the city, oper 
Now 


Warners operates six, Goldman four, 


looked as if he stood a chance 
alone. When the suit began 
ating all of its first-run houses 
and Twentieth-Century one 


W ould the ruling, 


felt it would improve movie quality, 


in as much as he 


affect the star system, we asked him 
"1 don't think so,”’ he said. “ The star 

system is bad in many ways, but it's 

something the people created them 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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John Rissman & Son, makers of the nationally advertised WIND- 
BREAKER*, have decided that Reeves cotton gabardine is the finest 
fabric they can use for this famous fashion! You'll agree, the minute 
you try on the new Spring WINDBREAKER. 


Reeves’ water-repellent, fine-combed, close-woven cotton gabardine 
protects you from gale or shower, makes you feel as smart as you're 
comfortable! This surcoat has shirred action-back, self-lengthening 
Extendo sleeve, and a luxurious rayon lining. $14.95 at leading stores. 
Write to Reeves for name of store nearest you. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 
selves and I don’t think they'll ever let 
it go. I can remember back in the earli- 
est days, Broncho Billy Anderson and 
Alibi Tke and the rest. The people 
built them up, partially gave them their 
personalities, and they were the names 
they paid their money to see and the 
personalities they wanted them to be. 
Improvement will have to be within 
the framework of the star system. It 
isn’t as difficult as it seems; there is 
some flexibility. New stars are being 
made all the time. Go back to what I 
said about Champion. Before that, 


Kirk Douglas was just a male lead 





THEY pulled the carriage trade. 


coming along slowly. It made him a 
star and he'll probably stay a star. 

“Of course, people do like their stars 
as they think of them. Grable has to 
show her legs. They put her into some- 
thing like The Shocking Miss Pilgrim 
or The Beautiful Blonde from Bashful 
Bend and it isn’t Grable any more. The 
customers know it, and stay away even 
with her name on the marquee. And 
one thing T'll admit as an exhibitor: 
you don’t argue with the customers.” 

We remembered that one continuing 
wail of movie makers was that they 
were missing a rich potential audience 
of older people who didn’t go to the 
movies. Constant and consistent movie- 
goers were mostly teen-agers. Did Mr. 
Goldman think the better movies he 
predicted might bring back some of 
these lost older sheep to the fold? 

“J think so,” he said. “ Not as many, 
and not as many of them going to 
movies two and three times a week as 
among younger people, but if movies 
get better, I think they'll pull a larger 
audience all around. It’s surprising 
how audiences will vary in age and in- 
come group at the same theater for dif- 
ferent pictures. Now remember when 
M-G-M did Little Women for the sec- 
ond time last year? They were very 
smart because it’s always tricky to 


remake a movie that’s been unusually 


successful before. In most people's 
minds who knew the earlier version, 
Little Women meant Hepburn. And 
Hepburn didn’t mean too much to most 
of the teen-age set. So they put Peter 
Lawford and June Allyson in and got 
the younger crowd to see it. It worked 
and pulled a good audience. 

“ The Barkleys of Broadway was just 
the other way around. We got good 
audiences for that, too, but it was al- 
most all what you'd call carriage trade. 
People who came in their own cars, 
people of a little older age group who 
were coming because they remembered 
Astaire and Rogers from pictures they'd 
been in ten years and more ago. 

“Dear Ruth was a picture that 
brought a pretty complete cross sec- 
tion. It wasn’t overheavy on young 
kids or on any single age group. Just 
a lot of every kind. A good picture with 
broad general appeal.” 


WE HAD A QUESTION LEFT. What 
did he think of drive-ins? 

“TI think they're a waste and a de- 
lusion for most exhibitors. They seem 
inexpensive to run, but they aren't. 
You start one, think you're doing a fair 
business without much competition 
and next thing you know the farmer 
across the way sees how easy it is and 
he borrows a bulldozer, fixes up a spare 
field and he’s in business right next to 
you. Also I hear, particularly out on 
the coast, that the drive-ins are going 
hog wild with extra services. They'll 
mind your baby, wash your laundry for 
you, give manicures, haircuts, Lord 
knows what all. It’s getting too far 
away from the theater business. Here 
I don’t even sell popcorn. I'm a movie 
exhibitor, not a popeorn salesman. 


Besides, it smells up the theater. 





GOLDMAN: “You don’t argue ...” 


“J can understand the candy and 
popcorn if it’s an exhibitor running a 
small house witha very low break-even 
point and he needs the extra money to 
show a decent profit. But if you have a 
first-run house and have to put popeorn 
in it, I think you're in the wrong 
—AL HINE 


mm 
business. 
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Tennessee is a land of intense 
interest from the mile-high, 
cloud-crowned Great Smoky 
Mountains to the cypress-lined 
bayous of the Mississippi. Be- 
tween these extremes, eost and 
west, lie bluegrass-covered hills 
and restful valleys; the pictur- 
esque Cumberlands and Moun- 
tain people; famous colleges and 
institutions; civil-war battlefields 
and historic shrines; cotton plan- 
tations and blue-ribbon stock 
farms; giant dams of TVA and 
the “Great lakes of the Tennes- 
see"; a land in which you will 
enjoy every moment of your 
vacation. 

All this and more is pictured in 
the big, new silver book, “TEN- 
NESSEE." Send for your free 
copy now. 





Driving olong the highways of Tennessee you will be 
entranced by the beavty of the countryside unfolded 
with olmost every mile 


















Smooth, brood highways make eosily occenmible the 
bive woters of Tennenee tokes for swimming, bouting 
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Every day is a holiday when Silver Flutes 
keynotes your hospitality. It’s designed with a 
crinkle of crystal on its lucent stem to enhance 
the clarity of crystal unadorned. So dress up 
your table with Silver Flutes. IVs perfect for 
those parties when everything must be just right. 
Or in selecting a gift with a special sparkle, 
you ll find nothing nicer to give or to get. So 


look for Fostoria at better stores everywhere. 
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The sights and sounds and smells of Nigeria pervade Cary’s first books. 


America is looking into The Horse’s Mouth and 
discovering the rare gifts of its author, Joyce Cary 


SOME PROPLE SAY 


book clubs: 


lowest, rather than the highest common 


hard things about 


that the clubs aim at the 


denominator of public taste, and that 
few chances are taken on authors who 
lack a reasonably assured appeal. The 
February Book of the Month Club se- 
may not this 
criticism, but let it be recorded that 
The Horse's Mouth by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, $3) 


represents a triumph of good taste and 


lection wholly refute 


Joyce ( ‘ary 


the strongest effort yet made in this 
country to bring a genuinely great nov- 
elist to the attention of a wide audience. 

In England, Joyce Cary's novels are 
now regarded as living classics, but 
over here Mr. Cary has had bad luck. A 
few American critics have been singing 
his praises for nearly a decade. Most 
Thanks to 
the Book of the Month Club, it won't 


readers have ignored him 


be quite so easy to ignore him in future, 
and thousands of Americans may now 
discover that Joyce Cary is not only a 


distinguished writer but enormously 


readable. As an old Cary fan, I hope 
that is going to happen. 

The Horse's Mouth is the final volume 
of a trilogy dealing with life in England 
over the past two generations. The first 
two volumes were Herself Surprised 
and To Be A Pilgrim (each published by 
Harper and priced at $3). Each volume 
is complete in itself, and you are per 


fectly safe in beginning with The Horse's 


MARCH 


Viouth. All the 


are three main characters, and each of 


way through there 


the books is told in the first person 
Sara Monday, a lively girl of the serv- 
ant class, tells the first. Tom Wilcher, 
an eccentric solicitor, tells the second, 
and Gulley Jimson, who is the maddest 
of the trio, tells the third. In each novel 
the style is completely that of the char- 


acter speaking. 


Ma. Cary nas, I think, a real genius 
for character —a genius that is matched 
by a technique which is as sound as it 
is versatile. If there are three more 
original people in the modern novel 
than Sara, Tom and Gulley, | wouldn't 
know them. Sara is generous, high- 
hearted, deeply religious and yet re- 
grettably given to stealing. Tom is in 
clined to be fearful and miserly and 
wants terribly to be conventional. At 
times, however, his behavior is peculiar 
enough to get him into trouble with 
the police, and he is capable of extrava 
Gulley 
; in addition, he 
And you 


equally in his greatness and his 


gantly rash gestures is repre 
sented as a great artist 
is a tough and cunning rogue 
belie ve 
knavery. These three, though peculiar, 
are very believable and sympatheti 
peopl You care about them, not only 
because they are real but because, in 
their separate and twisted ways, they 
akin to the 


are somewhat angels. 


sadly as they frequently behave, they 
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Enjoy all these vacation 
thrills now. See your 
Braniff representative or 
travel agent for special 
all-expense tour rates 
Write for colorful travel 
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have passionate ideas about what is 
good. In the old religious sense, they 
want very much to be saved. 


Mr. Cary 1s a detached and self- 
effacing writer who creates extraordi- 
nary characters and lets the characters 
take over. But there is a unity of spirit 
in all three of these books. The unity 
comes not only from Mr. Cary's pre- 
occupation with human yearnings for 
the good life but from the lusty humor 
and the energy with 
which all the stories are told. The hu- 


extraordinary 


mor and the energy, especially, give an 
impression of great healthfulness. The 
more you read Cary, the better you see 
how deeply he believes in the essential 
strength and durability of the human 
"The force of life, 
entering the delight of the mind, makes 
an art of all that it communicates.” 
There you have it— 


race. He once wrote: 


in Cary’s novels 
you get the force of life entering into a 
mind that is delighted and that in turn 
delights. “ The force of life” 
believes in, and when you ponder how 


is what he 


discouraged so much modern writing is, 
you begin to realize why reading Cary 
is like drinking a fine-tasting tonic. He 
makes you believe in the force of life. 

In England most of the ranking crit- 
ics regard The Horse's Mouth— 
trilogy as a whole 


and the 
as a masterpiece. 
But even in England Cary didn’t catch 
on quickly. His first: novel was pub- 
lished in 1930, when Cary was already 
about 40. Not until 1944, 


The Horse’s Mouth came out over there, 


the year 


did he become a moderately popular 
figure. The explanation is simple: Cary 
isn’t interested in literary fashions. His 
first four novels, which dealt with the 
explosive impact of Africa on white 
men and women, were published at a 
“serious writers” 


time when were gen- 


erally concerned either with introspec- 





tive novels of mood or with the class 
struggle. Cary simply didn’t fit-into any 
recognizable pattern. He doesn't yet 
He may spring, as some of the critics 
say, from Fielding and Defoe, but his 
manner and his matter have been 
strictly his own. 

He was born in Ireland of an English 
(the 
is a family name), was edu 
and in 1913, after a 
spell in the Balkans as a Red Cross 
worker, 


family long settled there Joyce, 
by the way, 


cated at Oxford 


went to Nigeria as a civil serv 
ant. He fought and was wounded in 
World W ar I 
to Nigeria. 


Afterwards he went back 
But had af 


fected his health and eventually he was 


war service 


advised to leave tropical Africa. It was 
then that he turned to writing. 

Since 1930 he has published in Eng 
land a total of 12 novels (only The 
Voonlight and the trilogy are readily 
volumes of 
called 


which is a 


available over here), three 
political science 
Britain and West 


model of popular historical writing, and 


a pamphlet 
Africa, 
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of STRIKING PERFECTION 
Exquisite contour, superb in deep-crafted detail, 
inspires that snbdued splendor so characteristic 


of Frank Smith creations ... It is this subtle 


distinction that has won traditional preference 


for them in homes of eminence the world over. 
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On your trip to California, ride this luxury streamliner. Extra fine. Extra 
: fast. Extra fare. Only 39% hours, Chicago-San Francisco via Reno. You “go 
to sea by rail’’, crossing Great Salt Lake on Lucin Causeway. Choice of Pull- 
man or comfortable, low-cost reclining chair cars. Special coffee shop-lounge 
for chair car passengers traveling at low fares in maximum comfort. 


The San Francisco Overland is the next fastest train over any route be 
tween Chicago and the Golden Gate. No extra fare. See the magnificent 
High Sierra by day Pullman and chair car. There are a lot of 
fine new cars in both trains. 


fa The friendly Southern Pacific 


Choice of 
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waren 


a volume of verse. He has also done a 
script for a British movie with an Afri- 
can setting, Men of Two Worlds. The 
four African novels, of which the most 
The 


Witch and Mister Johnson, have some- 


admired probably are African 
times been compared to E. M. Forster 
and Conrad. But beginning with A 
House of Children, which was published 
in England in 1941 and which remains 
his own favorite among his books, Cary 
hasn't been compared to anybody. 
There isn’t anybody to compare him 
to. You must aceept him on his own 


wonderfully good and generous terms. 


CARY NEVER HAS visited this country, 
but John Fischer, editor of Harper, 
Cary’s American publisher, recently 


returned from a trip to England, during 





JOYCE CARY exudes the force of life. 


which he visited at his Oxford home. 
Mir. Fischer tells me that Cary is as 
modest as you would expect so de- 
tached and self-effacing a stylist to be. 
On the other hand, Cary loves to talk 
about his books and likes to act out 
the characters as he speaks of them. 

Cary, according to his American ed- 
itor, has seventeen more novels either 
partly written or outlined, During the 
past twenty years he has actually 
crapped nine partly written novels, 
one of which, running to nearly 1,000,- 
000 words, rests in the attic wrapped 
in brown paper 

Until recently Cary wrote entirely in 
longhand, and it fell to his wife, the 
only person who can dee ipher his 
script, to do the ty ping. Because she re- 
cently has been in ill health, Cary is now, 
slowly and painfully, learning to type. 

His wife, according to Fischer, tells 
Cary what current things she thinks 
he ought to read. He apparently is more 
interested in modern painting than 
modern writing and has a modest but 
good collection of the French contem- 
poraries. He is an amateur painter him- 
self. Next to art, his main enthusiasm is 
the theater. Someday, he told Fischer, 
he would like to do a novel about an 
Irish actor, His main concern is finding 


the time to write all the novels he has 





planned. He has no political axes to 
grind 


reer, Cary wasan assured, skillful writer. 
cause he wailed until he had something 
writer, to my way of thinking, with 
every novel he has written. His prodi- 


gious craftsmanship now seems effort- : 


changes and the complexities in human 





as a man or as a writer. 


Even at the beginning of his ca- 
And a mature writer also, perhaps be- 


to say. But he has become a better 


less, and his ability to deal with the 


beings is certainly far stronger than it q 
was in the 1930's. I have just read his 

latest novel, A Fearful Joy (published 

in England last year and presumably to 

be published sooner or later over here); 

this one is about a tempestuous 
woman who comes, in the course of a 
long life, to know all the strata of Eng- 
lish society, and it is told, except for 
the opening paragraphs, in the present 
tense. It is a trick that would defeat 
almost any other writer I can think of, 
but in Cary’s hand it produces just the 
effect 


haustible vigor that he is after. All his 


of ceaseless change and inex- 


principal characters, like this woman in 
A Fearful Joy, batter at life and in turn 
are battered by it. They are never pas 
sive. They make their own fate. They 
are magnificently and indomitably im 
bued with the force of life. 


My Hope ts tHat The Horse's Mouth 






will have success enough to encourage 
Cary’s American publishers to make all 
his novels available. A writer of his 
stature deserves to be accessible. Mean- 
while, for the record, here are the titles 
of all his novels thus far published in 
England: An American 


| isifor, Atssa 

















CARY sketch for The Horse’s Mouth. 


Sared, The African Witch, Castle Cor- 
ner, Mister Johnson, Charley Is My 
1 House of Children, Herself 
Surprised, To Be A Pilgrim, The Horse's 
Viouth, The Moonlight, A Fearful Jovy 
—HILARY H. LYONS 


Darling, 





adventure in this friendly, 


cities where you 


never 


WILD LIFE 1S PLENTIFUL—AND TAME—IN CANADA’‘S VAST, PROTECTED NATIONAL PARKS 


Camada.. unspoiled 


Step over the border into exciting new vacation 
country. Make this your year to explore Canada’s lake 

and-forest play country... to recapture the colour olf 
the past in storied cities... to cruise see nic coasts and 
mighty waterways...to settle down at some inviting 
resort or surmimct colony lor gold n days ol swimming 
sunning, riding and goll. All Nature calls you to your 
kind ol holiday ...in Canada. Write for information, 


or use the coupon below, 


Big, bonny Aghters— salmon, trout, bess, musky — 
draw top anglers to Canodo's lokes ond streams. 


Bring your tockle, try your luck! 
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friends amd 0 play 


7 VACATION POINTERS — 
ALL POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1, New, interesting foreign” atmosphere. 2, A 
million square miles of scenic playground 
3. Friendly cities ospitabl peopl 4, friends 
und relatives waiting to welcome you. §, Lots to 
do ports, recreation, sightseeing. 6, Near Casy 
»get lo ne border “red tape 7. Your vaca 


dollar buys more, goes further 


C CAWADIAN ovenaneny TRAVEL BUREAU 


“WIEALL, TOBE 
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NEW MAIN LINE: A 


iment in 


defunct exper- 


state socialism 120 years 
ago was mouth-fillingly called The 


Main Public Works of 


Pennsylvania. Now the title has been 


Line of the 


split and shortened into “The Main 
Line” and “The Pennsy "—neither of 
vhich is either defunct or socialisti¢, 
Hoximpay’s April issue will report on the 
first of that 
Philadelphia where there’s no wrong 
side of the track 


Michener (above), puts the emphasis 


these: section outside 


Author James A. 


on the new Main Line which belongs 
to its average citizen. But there's plenty 
the old Main 


multimillionaires 


of information about 
Liners too-—those 
with their replica English castles, their 
British-cut trousers and cricket matches 
with Eton and Harrow, their galas that 
breathed breeding angé- boredom (see 
photo below). 

Apropos of Mr. Michener, Hotmpay 
dispatched him late last year on an 
eight-month trip to the same South 
Pacific in which he was stationed dur- 
ing the war and which provided the 
setting for his Pulitzer-Prize-winning 
Tales of the South Pacific and for the hit 
musical, South Pacific. Mr. 
Michener is getting a special fillip out 
of his 


showing the sights to his bride, Vange, 


Broadway 


return because this time he's 


instead of being shown them by the 


Michener hops from Main Line to South Pacific, Shaw from Jerusalem to Brooklyn 


Navy. The first of his series of articles— 
which will run to seven or eight—is on 
Fiji and will appear in May. 


HOLY CiTY: “If men can have peace 
in Jerusalem, men can have peace any- 
where on the planet,” writes Irwin 
Shaw in his April Houmay report on 
the Holy City of three religions. The 
author of The Young Lions traveled to 
Jerusalem at dlotipay’s request, and 
his account of the city, where “every 
religion has suffered and . . . God is 
worshiped in a bewildering variety of 
tongues,” is a dramatic though im- 
partial appraisal of the Old Arab-held 
Ad- 


mitting that the present peace is pre- 


and the New Israel-held sections. 


carious, Mr. Shaw praises the philos- 
ophy of the United Nations, expressed 
by an official: “We are not here to fire 
on people but to prove that it is pos- 
sible nol to fire on people.” 

He and Photographer Robert Capa, 
whose pictures will appear with the 
visited 


Israel twice. They even covered Jeru- 


Jerusalem article, have both 


salem's no man’s land, proved it by the 


picture below. Mr. Shaw (at right) is 





Arab leader, 
Abdullah el Tel (then Trans- 


Jordan governor in the Old City). 


interviewing the fezzed 
Lt. Col. 
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Looking ahead to June: Houipay will 
carry Mr. Shaw's report on Brooklyn, 
which is both a personal history of his 
15 years there and a summing up of 
that borough's stubborn and contra- 
dictory spirit. The photographs will be 
by Ike Vern, who is shown (right) tak- 
ing Brooklyn's picture from the top of 
Brooklyn's bridge. 


FELINES: How do you feel about cats? 
Love ‘em? Hate em? Or just in- 
different? Silas Spitzer 
(below, with wife and cats) has writ- 


Cat-owner 


ten a piece for April Hotipay about 
a cat's best friend (itself), which we 


predict will be read avidly by both ex- 


treme camps as well as neutrals. It may 
even change your feeling toward them— 
maybe you'll learn to like the idea of 
“looking closely into a cat's eyes and 
detecting neither love nor recognition, 
neither loyalty nor servility —nothing, 
in fact, but a candid, unswerving re- 


turn of your gaze.” 


HOLIDAY HOUSES: The Holiday House 
series will be bringing some pleasant 
daydreams to build-your-own = en- 
thusiasts. In May Houtmpay, Carl L. Bie- 
miller gives tips on the use of glass in 
modern home construction. Later in 
the year Architect George Nelson will 
survey new and remodeled homes in 
the Pennsylvania Barn country, and 


Mr. Biemiller will look over 


architecture on Cape Cod. 


modern 


AND IN THIS ISSUE... 


Davo L. The W 
Page 34) was born and raised at Green- 
ville, Miss., on the banks of the Missis- 


sippi River. After 15 years as president 


COHN ild Missouri, 


of a New Orleans department store he 
turned to writing, is the author of Where 


/ Was Born and Raised (a study of 
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Negro-white relations in the Missis- 


sippi Delta), New Orleans and its Liv- 
ing Past, The South, The Good Old Days, 
and other books Dess Myers 
(Kansas Cily, Page 46) is a newspaper- 
man and magazine writer who has been 
city editor of the Wichita, Kans., Eagle, 
United Press reporter in Kansas City 
and other points in the Midwest and 
Southwest, city editor of the Chicago 
Sun, and a Yank reporter. He is editor 
of the book Yank: the G.I. Story of the 
War..... JouN Horne Burns (Andover, 
Page 56) was born in Andover, Mass., 
and is a graduate of Phillips Andover 
Academy and Harvard. He taught for 
six years in boys’ prep schools and is the 
author of The Gallery and Lucifer With 
a Book (about a prep school). He is 
now in Italy, working on his third 
novel, Perpetual Light. DoNALD 
Wayne (The Palace, Page 62) was a 
Broadway stage manager, has been 
a Hollywood screen writer, and is a 
novelist and magazine writer 

Morris \Mankey (Spice fo Taste, Page 
74) has been a newspaper and magazine 
writer for more than 25 years and has 
books. He 
Yorker's first and founding 
Marours W. 


Page 95) 


lines the syndicated column Washing- 


written half a dozen 


The Vew 
Reporter at Large 


was 


Cuitps  (Claridge’s, by- 
ton Calling and is the author of Sweden: 
The Middle Wav and seven other books, 
most of them on the politics and eco- 
nomics of the United States and Eu- 
A. Krauss (Haiti, 
Page 98) has been living in Haiti for 10 


rope... . Wintiam 
years. During the war he was a State 
Department economic analyst in the 
American Embassy, at Port-au-Prince; 
since then has kept his tropical para- 


dise going as a magazine writer 








MAJESTIC PYRENEES, over 11,000 feet high, stretch from Bay of Biscay to Mediterranean. 


WORLD CENTRE is Paris, home of art and 
culture. Above, the famed Rue de la Paix. 
Trains, buses and planes radiate from Paris, 


BULLFIGHTS: In arenas of the Basque coun- 
try and Provence, matadors test their skill. 
Just a pleasant day's journey from Paris. 


Bléneau, his home 40 miles west of Paris. 
Famed for its 14th-century architecture. 


Ss 


All this...and more in c) 


CANALS, TOO! Overnight from Paris is canal split Alpine Annecy, her ever-blue lake 
BASQUE NATIVE DANCE rimmed by wild and beautiful mountains. Near are Chamonix’s glacial sea-of-ice, St. 
Bernard pass, spa-town of Aix-les-Bains. To south is Avignon and glorious Provence 


It’s not too soon now, for Late Summer or Fall reservations! 


On your trip, travel the length and breadth of France. See fabulous Paris, ancient 
Chartres, seaport Marseille, bustling Bordeaux, smart Biarritz. No matter where 
you go—big city or off the beaten path—there’s infinite variety and warm wel- 
come. Food is plentiful, exquisite. And the famed regional wines thrill the taste. 
Current favourable exchange makes hotels, travel, meals, economical. You'll 


find France, as always, at her best after the summer rush. Plan to come then. 


For reservations see your friendly travel agent 


For booklets, maps, etc. write Dept. H1, Box 2 New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL BRITTANY’S DRUID STONES. Prehic- 
toric relics fire the imagination. See 
these weird cromlec’hs and menhirs 


UNDERSTANDING ... THROUGH TRAVEL ...iS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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THE FIRST EXPLORERS to see 


THE WILD MISSOURI 


The great river is a moody, violent source of despair—and hope 


by DAVID L. COHN 


THAN A CENTURY the Missouri 
River has been the hope and despair of the 


FoR MORE 
men and women who live in its basin. Their 
lives have been devoted to endless contlict with 


the river. They know its moods: cussed, con 
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trary, seldom stinting with its gifts, whether 
these gifts bring poverty or wealth. To them 
the Missouri is a personal, animate thing. 
These 
river, rail and swear at it, but, curiously, few 
of them hate it. Mostly they have a quiet, 


grudging respect for its vagaries, and they look 


people sweat and wrestle with the 
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the Missouri were Marquette, the priest, and Joliet, the trader, who crossed in fragile canoes 


upon the river as they would upon an influen- 
tial and crusty kinsman whose bad temper 
they must endure and outlast. 

There are many stories and legends of the 
people's fight against the river. In the spring 
of 1943 the little farm town of Peru, Nebraska, 
struggled with the floodwaters of the Missouri 
for four days and nights. Women and girls filled 
sandbags and drove mule teams, while the men 
and boys built a sprawling fortification of 
emergency dikes. On the fourth night, when the 
people believed they had the river licked, it 
broke through, destroying crops, toppling trees, 
covering lowland houses to the chimneys. 

The townspeople stood on the bluffs in the 
upper part of town and silently watched the 








during the floods of 1673. “Floating islands . . 


destruction. Harry Hutchinson, the 62-year- 
old chairman of the village board, wiped a hand 
across his face grimed with the mud of four 
nights’ work on the dikes and voiced the 
thoughts of the community: 

“Can't somebody somehow find a way to 
control this mean, ornery river which is treat- 
ing us so scandalous?” 

The tired, discouraged townspeople stood 
mute, so Hutchinson answered himself: “I 
reckon the only force that can control the 
Missouri River is Almighty God, and a lot of 
the time He just ain't inclined to do it.” 

This despairing plaint has been echoed again 
and again among the people who live along the 
Missouri. Even on its best behavior the river 


+ 
" 
% ’ 
WO 
ON a 


is treacherous; a ruttish hell-raiser which 
changes beds overnight, cuts restlessly into its 
banks and dissolves fertile farm land as 
though it were sugar. When the river goes on a 
rampage, its muddy waters churn into a dark 
brown froth, it probes for week spots in its 
levees and comes out across the countryside, 
sweeping away trees, cornfields, houses, stores, 
churches, most of the possessions of men who 
dare to stand in its way. 

The Missouri has almost as many names as 
moods. Historians sometimes refer to it as the 
River of Empire; the people who live beside it 
call it Smoky Water, Big Muddy, Wild 


PAINTING BY ROBERT FAWCETT 
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. came rushing,” wrote Marquette. “I have seen nothing more frightful.” 


Missouri and unprintable epithets. It is the 
longest river in North America. Carrying the 
waters of other rivers mighty in themselves, 
of countless lakes and creeks and seepages of 
springs, it descends in wide arcs and lazy curves 
for 2460 miles from its source at Three Forks, 
in southwestern Montana, across the Great 
Plains and Midwest bottomlands to its meet- 
ing place with the Mississippi, 15 miles north 
of St. Louis, 

The Missouri gathers rivers as it makes its 
cross-continental journey. Near Buford, North 
Dakota, 1600 miles above its mouth, it re- 
ceives the Yellowstone. And the Yellowstone 
only one of the rivers that make up the Mis 


suuri—tfas three principal tributaries —the 
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Big Horn, the Powder, the Tongue, whose 
combined drainage area is slightly larger than 
the state of Ohio. 

The Missouri is all these and more. It is the 
Milk and the Musselshell, the Wind and the 
Sun, the Big Hole and the Beaverhead, the 
Platte and the James, the Teton and the 
Fourche, the Niobrara and the Marias, streams 
of mountains and of plains moving toward 
their compulsive rendezvous with the distant 
ocean, carving shadows upon rocks, giving 
perspective to great spaces almost anesthetic 
in their dizzying emptiness, reflecting blazing 
suns and mellow moons, bordering their shores 
with the tender green of willows sweet to the 
eyes of men in a nearly treeless land. 

The area through which the river flows and 
which it intimately or remotely affects is 
known as the Missouri River Basin, an agri- 
cultural empire of more than half a million 
square miles. As defined by Army engineers 
and the engineers of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Missouri River Basin includes all 
of Nebraska and parts of Montana, Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Dakotas, Kansas, Missouri, 
lowa and Minnesota. [t includes towns far 
away from the Missouri River and countless 
people who may never have seen its muddy 
water, yet whose lives and lands are affected 
by the river and its tributaries. The basin is 


MAJ. GEN. LEWIS A. PICK authored 


plan which favored flood control. 









F.D.R., strong champion of planning, 
asked Congress to establish MVA. 
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W.G. SLOAN directed Reclamation 


Bureau plan stressing irrigation. 


F.W. BIRD, of Montana Power Co., 


carries on fight for private power. 


sparsely populated, including approximately 
seven million people; nonetheless, it produces 
half of the nation’s bread, a sixth of its pork, a 
fifth of its beef and butter and nearly a third 
of its wool. 

The river gives and the river takes away. 
Carrying a tremendous load of silt, the flood- 
ing stream often leaves in its retreat a thick 
fertile layer of topsoil. There was the farmer 
outside Nebraska City who said that the last 
flood left him with three feet of the finest soil 
aman could find. “At last this scrubby old 
farm of mine amounts to something,” he said. 
“In this soil I can grow anything. I could 
plant the broken bits of a smashed teacup 
and come up with a fine crop of table china.” 


CAPRICIOUS GIANT 


On other occasions, however, the Missouri 
is a blind destroyer. Many a once fertile farm, 
after flood, lies covered with a suffocating 
blanket of sand, fit only for weeds and slow- 
growing cottonwoods. 

The river has left solemn memorials in 
many places. On the lawn of the courthouse 
in Troy, Kansas, a granite marker states: 
“In memory of Walter C. Worman, sheriff, 
and George Larson, undersheriff, who lost 
their lives accidentally by drowning in the 
Missouri River, Nov. 7, 1943. Erected by the 


Powerful forces champion conflicting plans for control of Missouri River 
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JOSEPH PULITZER, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch Editor, urged MVA idea. 


RIVER STATES Committee’s Gov. 
Val Peterson opposes the MVA, 





people of Doniphan County.” An old man 
passes the memorial, squints at it and rubs his 
grizzled chin. “There you have it,” he says; 
“on this danged river, it ain’t even safe to go 
duck hunting.” 

The wild Missouri has an unstable channel 
that sometimes becomes several channels, and 
a tendency to form chutes —subdivisions of the 
stream that occasionally rival the main stem. 
Its meanderings have changed state lines be- 
tween Missouri and Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa. Men have eaten supper in one state and 
fried their breakfast bacon in another because 
the river so ordained it. Once it left a part of 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa, lying across the 
stream in Nebraska. The resulting confusion 
was so great that in 1943 Congress approved a 
Nebraska-lowa compact, making the center of 
the proposed stabilized channel of the Mis- 
souri—with the exception of the part of 
Pottawattamie County that strayed away — 
the new boundary line between the states. 
Then each state ceded its cutoff lands to the 
other, relinquished legal jurisdiction, and pro- 
vided for questions relating to taxes, titles 
and mortgages. 


The first white men to see the Missouri, in 
June, 1673, were two French explorers, Mar- 
quette the priest, and 


(Céntinued on Page 39) 













MONTANA SENATOR James E. Mur- 


ray introduced original MVA bill. 









J. G. PATTON, of National Farmers 


Union, called plan “shotgun wedding.” 
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PICK-SLOAN compromise plan calls for 105 multiple-purpose dams, 1500 miles of levees, nine-foot channel from Sioux City to Missouri mouth. 


Harnessing the wayward Missouri is an all-out battle involving men, nature and clashing ideologies 


The Missouri Valley, with its seven million people and half a million 
acres of land, is divided by the 98th meridian. This magic, invisible 
line is the crux of its problem: East of this line the valley is moist, 
well populated, agricultural, has numerous industries, and is subject 
to frequent disastrous floods; to the west, the valley is sparsely popu- 
lated, little industrialized, dry and. subject to killing droughts. The 
paramount interest of upriver people is irrigation and power; 
downriver people see flood control and navigation as their most 
pressing needs. The Pick-Sloan plan is an attempt to reconcile 
conflicting interests. Many feel that divided authority between the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army engineers is not the answer; 


hey insist that only a Missouri Valley Authority, cor . 
they in os Gm? — y my, nparable to MISSOUR: BASIN embraces one sixth of total area of conti- 


the Tennessee Valley Authority, can properly harness the river. nental U.S. All or parts of ten states lie within its borders. 
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THE MISSOURI makes an uneasy neighbor for Mrs. Marie 


Blanton, whose riverbank home faces an ever-present menace. 


was 
DISASTER MARK is recorded 91% feet up on wall of 
Masonic Lodge in Agency, Mo., where waters of 
the Platte River, a Missouri tributary, swirled dur- 
ing 1947 floods. The town is hit by floods every year. 


WRECKAGE still floats in “Butch” Sauter’s fishing hole near 


Halls, Mo., formed when flood of 1949 washed out a farmhouse. 











(Continued from Page 36) Joliet the trader. 
They came.upon it in their fragile, tossing 
canoes during the annual flood (now known 
as the June rise) near present-day St. Louis, 
where the Missouri roars into the Mississippi. 

“T have seen nothing more frightful,” wrote 
Father Marquette, “a mass of large trees 


real floating islands. They came rushing . . . 
30 impetuously that we could not, without 
great danger, expose ourselves to pass across.” 

The men who followed Father Marquette 
came early to fear the Missouri. They learned 
it was a crafty giant whose workings were mys- 
terious even to steamboat pilots who had 
spent a lifetime on its waters. Those who were 
contemptuous of the stream, or careless, per- 
ished. The prudent and the knowing were 
vigilant as seamen are vigilant against the 
ocean. So slyly did it shift its channel, build 
sand bars, change its depth, and secrete hull- 
ripping snags, that those upon its banks re- 
garded it with a mixture of bewilderment and 
reluctant admiration. In 1869, the editor of the 
Sioux City Regisler wrote: “ Of all the variable 
things in creation, the most uncertain are the 
actions of a jury, the state of a woman’s mind, 
and the condition of the Missouri River.” 

From mouth to source the Missouri ascends 
a tortuously twisted staircase spiraling up 
from a point near St. Louis to peaks of the 
Rockies ten thousand feet above sea level. 
This was once the staircase of empire, an em- 
pire which the famous team of Lewis and 
Clark first explored. Up and down it, by keel- 
boat, bullboat, pirogue, canoe and steam- 
boat, went a fantastic company. There were 
French-Canadian fur traders, politicians, inter- 
national intriguers, editors, simple farm boys 
lured by the magic of the West, directors of 
great fur companies whose methods of compe- 
tition embraced bribery, arson and murder 
women bound for a womanless land, adven- 
turers to the gold rushes, gamblers, business- 
men with an eye to profits in the new world 
across the Missouri, homesteaders from the 
eastern United States and northern Europe 
seeking free lands on the boundless frontier, 
and last of all, the builders of raitroads whose 
tracks would end the steamboat dynasty on 
the river. 


THE TOLL OF THE RIVER 


The Missouri River journeys of this time are 
without parallel in American life. Navigation 
was so difficult—especially on the upper 
river—that when Mississippi rivermen, them- 
selves taught in a tough school, signed up for 
service they were hazed as tenderfeet. As the 

ver's channel shifted, sand bars came and 
went overnight. Trees capable of ripping the 
bottom out of any boat fell into the water, 
Whirlpools of great size and strength spun ves- 
sels around as though they were corks and 
sometimes drowned members of the crews. 
Occasionally ice formed around a boat, im- 
prisoning it on the lonely river, or casting it 
aground. Two boats caught in an ice jam at 
Yankton, South Dakota, were stranded, after 
the thaw, thirty feet from the water. And when 
a boat grounded or was caught in the ice, 


Indians along the banks (Continued on Page 42) 
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COMMAND POST in St. Joseph, Mo., directs efforts of Army, Red Cross and citizens during flood crises. 
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STACKS OF COTS are kept handy in St. Joseph, where the river regularly turns people out of home. 


FORTIFICATIONS are dug against future floods at Amazonia bend of the Missouri, where levee was broken, 
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TRAGIC SPECTACLE: Dust storms of the 1930's, when millions of tons of rich topsoil blew away after prolonged 


droughts, are remembered with foreboding by farmers in water-scarce western regions of the great Missouri Basin. 


Farmers of the Western plains, caught in an immutable cycle, live in terror of the dry years 


DEATH OF A FARM: Such scenes were typical in 1936, the sixth year of SYMBOL OF RUIN: Thousands of Great Plains farmers, their hopes gone, pulled 


last great dry spell. Soil experts fear worse damage in coming droughts. up stakes during 1930's. Recent wet years have temporarily ended such disasters. 














‘ Pes. ON 
A RIVER ON THE RAMPAGE is an ugly and terrifying sight. lowa River smashed a levee, engulfed every part of this 


farm near Oakville, lowa, in January, 1946. The farmer and his family were marooned on a rooftop for hours. 


Farmers along the riverbank have seen the Missouri's waters rob them of a lifetime's labor 


FLOODS MEAN long, hard hours of emergency work for all. A G.1. sandbag MILLIONS of dollars were lost in '43 flood. In Mandan, N. D., waters 


crew in Carter Lake, lowa, tries to keep rising waters from a nearby airport. invaded residential streets, caused five deaths, made 5000 homeless. 
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KANSAS WHEAT FARMER Frank 


crops. In addition to his basic 


(Continued from Page 39) shot al the passengers, 
so that armor plate, especially around the pilot- 
house, became standard equipment, 

Boats of the Missouri fleet were built long 
and lithe: extra long so that the bows could 
run high on a sand bar and yet leave the stern 
with a chance to get off by 


wheel. If this failed, two long 


in deep water 
means of the 
heavy spars were driven into the river near the 


bow, and connected by cable to the capstan, 


A? 


o that when it turned and the paddles re- 
volved, the boat was lifted and pushed forward. 
This maneuver was repeated as often as neces- 
sary until the vessel was freed. (The spars 
made the boat resemble a gigantic grasshopper, 
and the technique came to be called “ grass- 
hoppering.”’) 

The hazards of navigation were high. So 
many boats burned and so many boilers ex- 
ploded, that although there were seldom as 
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Karlin, of Catherine, has learned to fight the scourge of drought by diversifying his 


crop he profitably raises Herefords which thrive on drought-proof native grasses. 


many as one hundred in service at a time, more 
than 150 vessels went to the bottom during the 
three roaring decades of steamboating on the 
Missouri. But profits were such that men still 
dared the river. 

The average passenger fare from St. Louis 
to Fort Benton was $150, and freight rates 
ran to $360 a ton; this at a time when dollars 
were “worth” far more than they are today. 
The pilots, who constituted a kind of technical 
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WYOMING CATTLEMAN “Aim” Wuthier, of Buffalo, turns on the irrigation as his son Paul stands by on horseback. By 


systematic watering of crop and pasture land on his 1745-acre range, he triples the number of cattle it can sustain. 


priesthood, received as much as $10,000 a 
year. Boats often earned their whole cost in a 
few trips. 

In 1867, more than 10,000 passengers and 
16,000 tons of freight were landed at the Fort 


Jenton le vee, 


the gross receipts were $1,500,- 
000. But only ten years later the last through 


trip was made on this route. The railroads had 


come to the Missouri Basin and the great days 


of river steamboating were gone. 


The Missouri 


continent of 


Valley is 
villages and small towns, It 
St. Louis, the ninth 
city of the United States; 
City, Missouri, a midcontinent metropolis of 


mainly a sub- 


has a few great cities: 
industrial Kansas 
great vitality, and a great rail center with giant 
grain elevators, packing houses of cattle, hogs 
and sheep; Omaha, Nebraska, an island in an al- 
most boundless sea of grain, more sedate than 
Kansas City, with something of the conserva- 
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tism of Boston; Lincoln, Nebraska's capital 
and site of the | niversity of Nebraska; Des 
Moines, the capital of lowa, the classical 
American farm state; Council Bluffs, the fifth 
railroad center in the United States; Sioux 
City, a great producer of hams, bacon, lard 
pork chops, steaks and roasts; and Bismarck 
North Dakota, the capital of a state marked 
by violent alternations of climate, prosperity 


and poverty, and political points of view. 
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BANK RETENTION. A town may be on the banks of the Missouri one day, and several miles inland the 
next. Willow mattresses covered with rock ballast offer one means of preventing shifts in the shore line. 
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NAVIGATION. Sand bars often form in the Missouri, either clogging or alteging the channel. Here the Cap- 
tain William Clark, operated by Army engineers, dredges the channel not far from Weldon Springs, Mo. 


FLOOD CONTROL. A system of great dams and reservoirs is planned to store water during flood time and 
release it for irrigation during drought periods. The Fort Peck, Montana, system is only a beginning. 
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The people of the Missouri Basin are Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Bohemian, German, Russian, and native-born 


Yankees who even before the Civil War had 
begun to desert New England for the richer 
lands of the Basin. The foreign-born were 
largely Northern or Northeastern Europeans, 
hailing from cold and difficult climates. Half 
brothers to loneliness in their native lands, and 
little given to levity or loquacity, they were 
prepared for life in a cruel region, for harsh 
struggles against a harsh nature in a land of 
endless distances where the mud hut of the 
pioneer was twenty to forty miles from its 
nearest neighbor. 





DRAMA ON THE GREAT PLAINS 


The descendants of the pioneers inhabit an 
area startlingly unlike any other in the United 
States. Many of them make their homes on the 
Great Plains: plains as moody and shelterless 
as the sea, with the vague, receding horizons 
of the undulant ocean, and distance, solitude, 
silence and melanchely brooding over them like 
dark angels—illimitable plains reaching from 
Denver to Dodge City, from the Dakotas to 
middle Texas. Here for nearly a century a 
pitiless drama has been played out against a 
stupendous backdrop of mountains, hills and 
plains in the region of the 98th meridian. In 
1911, E. C. Chilcott, a Department of Agri- 
culture expert, wrote: “ From the 98th merid- 
ian west to the Rockies there is a stretch of 
territory whose history is filled with more 
tragedy and whose future is pregnant with 
greater promise than any other equal expanse 
of territory within the confines of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

This magical, knifelike line bisects four of 
the Missouri Basin states— Nebraska, Kansas 
and the Dakotas. It is the border line, unseen 
but potent, between a region of economic sta- 
bility and one of instability; between lands 
where agriculture is subject to small risks, and 
those where it is a gamble. East of the line 
there is usually more than twenty inches of 
rain; west of it there is usually less. East there 
is that blessed trinity: land, water, timber; 
west there is only land. On the eastern side of 
the line there is a high degree of economic sta- 
bility—substantial cities, prosperous small 
towns; prodigal cornlands; a fat agriculture, 
and fortunate farmers. But west of the line 
men were molded by loneliness and solitude; 
by white blizzards and blazing sun and ever- 
lasting winds; by dust, grasshoppers and the 
brassy dome of heaven from which no rains 
came sometimes for years. 

The climate of the Plains has no peer for 
violence. Nowhere else perhaps does the wind 
blow more constantly. From July into Septem- 
ber the wind is marked by intense heat and 
extreme dryness. In the furnace blast, crops 
shrivel and die; fields of immature corn are 





destroyed in two days; and human beings be- 
come irritable with cracked lips, smarting eyes 
and parched throats and lungs. 

Most violent and most da>gerous to man 
and beast are the murderous blizzards of the 
northern Plains where barns and horses are 


literally covered by drifting snow, and persons 











are lost trying to go from house to barn. There 
are green-blue ice storms of hail which can de- 
stroy growing crops in an instant. In the morn- 
ing a farmer near Bismarck may look happily 
upon his fields of ripening wheat; before night 
the crop may be beaten into the earth. So 
common is this scourge that in North Dakota 
every farmer is automatically insured against 
hail by the state. 

As though this were not enough, the Great 
Plains is a region of short hot summers, long 
cold winters, and swift change. In the same 
year one may shiver at 65 degrees below zero, 
and swelter at 110 above. Devil’s Lake, North 
Dakota, has zero weather one fifth of the year. 
In Manhattan, Kansas, during the drought 
of 1934, there were 86 days when the ther- 
mometer went above 100. The temperature of 
the surface soil ranged from 140 to 156 degrees, 
literally frying the chinch bugs and grass- 
hoppers that infested it. 

A cycle of dry years of unprecedented sever- 
ity began in 1930. By May, 1933, men in cities 
as distant as New York and Atlanta found 
their springtime sky obscured by a yellowish- 
brown haze. The topsoil of the Great Plains 
was blowing away. Farms were carried east- 
ward and dropped into city streets. It is esti- 
mated that twelve million tons of topsoil fell 
on Chicago alone in one of the great storms, 
while ships at sea found dust of the Dakotas 
settling on their decks. Within the Dust Bowl, 
buildings, fences, highways were buried in 
drifting dust. Traffic stopped. Schools closed. 
Lights burned at midday. Wells and streams 
dried up. Trees died. Crops withered. Alfalfa 
plants in parts of Kansas and Nebraska vainly 
sent roots down twenty-five feet in search 
of moisture. Trainloads of cattle were sent 
east and south to pasturage in a desperate 
endeavor to retrieve something from total 
disaster. But often cattle that were living 
skeletons were too weak to ship. 

Red-eyed men watched the pitiless sky, 
stood helpless while the work of a lifetime dis- 
solved in dust. Seed planted in the unquickened 
dust never came to fruition. Men who had 
laboriously saved a little money went broke 
helping their neighbors. There was Hans 
Halversen, who had a prosperous farm when 
the great drought came, and had amassed a 
fortune, large for those parts and times, of 
$50,000. His neighbors came asking for help: 
a few sacks of seed wheat, a bit of flaxseed, a 
little money to buy clothes for their children. 
Old Hans helped—and went broke. Now he 
lives with a son, himself a victim of the dry 
years, in a tar-paper shack. Together they are 
trying to come back. 


THE YEARS OF DROUGHT 


The rainless, ruthless years came and went 
1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936. Three 
hundred thousand persons left the Missouri 
Basin. Most of them had as assets only a few 
personal belongings and the will to live. Some, 
like Jacob Johansen, were more fortunate. He 
left his Nebraska farm, got a job in Wisconsin 
as a dairy hand, and saved enough out of his 
wages to keep up tax payments on his land. 
Now he is back on his (Continued on Page 114) 


EROSION is caused not only by flood but by a combination of drought and high wind. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service (Dept. of Agriculture) tests seedlings in search for crops suited to combat both types of erosion. 
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CONTOUR PLOWING checks erosion due to water. The dark ribbons are plowed ground, the white and 


gray, unplowed. Narrow light strips are grass-grown depressions designed to carry off surface water. 


RECREATION. Sylvan Lake, in the Black Hills of South Dakota, is an early example of a playground site 
brought into being by a dam. Current projects will create many huge lakes in the Missouri River Basin. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Once the Sodom-Gomorrah of the Short Grass, it has now repented, waxed fat and respectable 


by Debs Myers 


ONE DAY IN 188La Kansas City gambler named 
Bob Potee 
movement which threatened to shut down his 
faro bank. He put on his tall silk hat and velvet 
gloves, picked up his gold-headed cane and 
walked Missouri River. As he 
strolled through the streets he bowed low to 


became indignant over a reform 


toward the 


46 


friends, saluting them with his cane. He 
reached the river's edge, and walked resolutely 
forward until his hat was a black speck bob- 
bing on the water. His body was recovered, he 
was buried with ceremony befitting a gentle- 
man of conviction, and people talked for 
a while of honoring him with a statue which 
for some reason never got built. 

In this flamboyant tradition Kansas City 
grew from a wild, noisy cow town into the 
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second largest city in the Missouri Valley—a 
rowdy, prosperous city, noted for its meat, 
mills and sin. In the 1930's, under the political 
rule of an autocratic roughneck named Thomas 
J. Pendergast, the city became a rollicking 
haven of gangsters, gamblers, con men, strip- 
tease dancers, traveling salesmen, cattlemen 
and conventioneers. Clip joints, fleshpots and 
homicide flourished. In the burlesque shows 
even G-strings were superfluous. Votes were 
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stolen by the hatful and voting lists were 
padded with names taken from tombstones. 
Then Uncle Sam moved in and sent Pender- 
gast to jail as a tax dodger. The machine fell 
apart and Pendergast died. Reform came. 

Today Kansas City is reminiscent of a 
middle-aged reprobate come into the arms of 
the Lord; a raucous, rambunctious good-time 
Charlie, grown sleek and respectable, shocked 
at the excesses of his own youth, yet secretly 
proud that he could sin so yastly and still sur- 
vive. As is the case with sinners, nobody knows 
how long the conversion will last. 

The clip joints have disappeared. Elections 
in Kansas City are as honest as they are in 
most places. Kansas City still has occasional 
gang killings, as does almost every major city, 
but most of the gamblers and gangsters have 


gone to lusher pickings, obscurity, the jail or 


the grave. There was a time when ranches and 
fortunes changed hands at the craps tables and 
roulette wheels, and there is a story that, once, 
so did a hard-up heiress. Today even the slot 
machines are gone. Nobody knows what hap 
pened to the heiress. 


THE BAD OLD DAYS 


The parlors of sin on Cherry Street where 
girls used to beat nickels on the windowpanes 
in a rivetlike tattoo of enticement have been 
torn down or converted into austere rooming 
houses. The restaurants in the West Bottoms 
where ten-cent beers were served by waitresses 
wearing nothing at all between their lipstick 
and plodding insteps are once more prosaix 


bean and hamburger joints, and the only risk 
PAINTING BY LESLIE SAALBURG 
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is ptomaine, There is one burlesque show oper- 
ating. In it even the walls are draped. 
This doesn’t mean that Kansas City is a sin- 


less paradise, The town has plenty of queasy 


characters who make a tidy living on the 
fringes of the law. There are underworld feuds 
which result in violence; there are politicians 
who have demonstrated they are not above 
making a dishonest dollar. Sometimes, the 
more solid citizens view this and become 
apprehensive that a new cra of hoodlumism is 
in the making. But, beyond doubt, the Kansas 
City of today is a decorous shadow of the Kan 
sas City of fifteen years ago. Whether it will 
remain that way is another matter 

Kansas City's population, according to 
chamber of commerce estimates, has increased 
in nine years, since the last official census, from 
399,178 to 452,600. This does not include the 
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COATES HOUSE, now decrepit, typifies the deterio- 


ration of Quality Hill, once K.C.’s best section. 






















































KANSAS CITY MUSEUM occupies the one-time home 
of the late R. A. Long; it cost $600,000 in 1909. 

















QUALITY HILL Restaurant was a plush mansion in 


the old days. In background is Catholic Cathedral. 
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approximate 147,000 citizens across the state 


line in Kansas City, Kansas, whom people in 
Kansas City. Missouri, are inclined to view as 
less worldly country cousins. Kansas City, 
Missouri, took its name from the Kansa or 
Kaw Indians—distinguished for their feasting 
and gambling— and was established as a fron- 
tier trading post thirty years before Kansas 
became a state. It was across this same state 
line that John Brown used to lead his raiders 
to seize Negro slaves in Missouri and free them 
in antislavery Kansas. Some of the problems 
brought to a boil by John Brown still go march- 
ing on. Kansas City, Missouri—rooted in 
many Southern traditions—has segregated 
public schools; Kansas City, Kansas, has not. 
The civil-rights question, debated across the 
nation, seeps into these interlocking communi- 
ties and sometimes has angry undertones, 


THE TRIUMPH OF VIRTUE 


Even when Tom Pendergast was boss Kansas 
City had a large core of honest, decent-minded 
citizens. They put up with a lot for a long time. 
Some of them were shortsighted enough, or 
understandably scared enough, to go along for 
years with the idea that the Pendergast policy 
of untrammeled gaiety meant lifeblood to 
Kansas City business. This theory that wide- 
open vice was necessary to keep the merchants 
solvent received its test in 1940, when the citi- 
zens, emboldened by the knowledge that Boss 
Tom was locked securely in the pokey, reared 
on their hind legs and voted the machine out 
of office. A lot of fleshpots and gyp joints 
folded. But the city itself went into a spiral of 
prosperity that attracted legitimate new busi- 
ness bringing with it jobs and dollars. 

There is abundant reason why Kansas City 
is prosperous. Located at the gateway to the 
Great Plains country, it is a natural reservoir 
and point of passage for the outpouring of 
plenty from the prairies, ranges and farms. At 
harvesttime the wheat rolls into Kansas City 
in a golden avalanche. Each year between 100 
and 200 million bushels of grain are received 
and disposed of by the city’s enormous storage 
and marketing facilities. Kansas City claims 
to be the nation’s first-ranking winter-wheat 
market and feed-distributing center, its second- 
ranking grain-terminal elevator storage, flour- 
milling and feed-manufacturing center. This is 
an understandably big factor in the town’s 
prosperity. A leading merchant, swamped and 
harassed with customers, summed up the 
town’s affluence this way: “If business gets 
just a little better, I'll be able to take all the 
telephones out_pf my store, and that is just 
about as rich and independent as any business- 
man ever can get.” 

Another big factor in Kansas City’s pros- 
perity is its stockyards. In 1948, 48 states 
in the nation and 80 foreign countries in- 
Italy 
were represented either as buyers or sellers of 
livestock at the Kansas City market. In the 
same year, 4,380,721 head of livestock were re- 
market. 
1948 farmers and stockmen received $550,- 


cluding Belgium, Greece, and Spain 


ceived at the Kansas City During 
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541,382.04 for livestock marketed at Kansas 
City, or more than a million and a half dollars 
every day of the year. The property of the 
Kansas City Stock Yards Company occupies 
238 acres. In operation the stockyards is a 
little reminiscent of a port of embarkation for 
soldiers. Here the livestock is weighed, washed, 
fed and usually sent on to future unpleasant- 
ness. Like most Kansas City institutions, the 
stockyards are quieter now. It wasn’t many 
years ago that a group of cattlemen got to 
arguing over the height of a mule and settled 
the dispute on the spot by bringing in the mule 
and measuring him. 

Although Kansas City has a $40,000,000 
boulevard system linking together the city’s 
various sections, most downtown streets are 
cramped and narrow. Grand Avenue is an 
exception. It was laid out on broader lines be- 
cause an influential pioneer citizen named 
Col. James McGee demanded that the street 
be wide enough to permit him to turn his 
buggy around without driving to the corner. 
Twelfth and Main is Kansas City’s miniature 
and less gaudy version of New York City’s 
Times Square. Main Street divides the city, 
east and west, and is the city’s principal shop- 
ping section. Twelfth Street, although it in- 
cludes the excellent Muehlebach and Phillips 
hotels and other establishments of quality, is 
comprised chiefly of taverns, chromium bean- 
eries specializing in hot dogs daubed with 
chili, and magazine stands which furnish an 
ersatz reminder of the wicked old days by 
featuring photographs of nude and dis- 
enchanted-appearing young women of im- 
plausible physique. Long ago, Twelfth Street 
gave a night-club musician named Euday 
Bowman an idea for a song: 


Down in Kansas City someone wrote a pretty 
ditty, 
A melody for all the world to know 
Full of clingy, swingy, singy harmony that 
clings lo me 
From the start it never lets me go— 
Copyright by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. Inc 


It took a long time for the song to take 
hold. Finally it did and became famous as 
the Twelfth Street Rag, one of the earliest of 
the ragtime songs and still one of the most 
popular. 


BUDDING POLITICO 


Today Twelfth Street still has its own 
unique character and, of course, characters. 
One of these is a twelve-year-old boy who 
walks up and down the street, tears rolling 
down his cheeks. He stops pedestrians by tug- 
ging at their sleeves and asks them whether 
they have recently found a nickel. You see,” 
he explains, manfully choking back the tears, 
“LT had a dime and nickel to buy my poor 
crippled sister a present, but I lost the nickel.” 
On a brisk Saturday he makes as much as six 


dollars. The people (Continued on Page 50) 


ad 


THE STOCKYARDS of Kansas City are among 
the world’s largest, have handled as many as 
64,000 head of cattle in one day. Through the 
covered chutes animals move from the pens to 
the slaughterhouses that surround the yards 
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THOMAS J. PENDERGAST, late boss of Kansas City, with his wife and daughter, Marceline, on the day 
of the latter's wedding. During the thirteen years his machine held power Kansas City had its wildest 
fling: clip joints, fleshpots and homicide flourished. Reform came only after he had gone to jail. 


AT HIS TRIAL for income-tax evasion. AT HIS FUNERAL the church overflowed. Harry Truman, 


He lost, did 15 months in Leavenworth. then Vice-President, flew to services from Washington. 








(Continued from Page 48) who frequent Twelfth 
Street recognize in this ragged young entre- 
preneur a certain larcenous| artistry, and the 
betting is even whether he will wind up on the 
gallows or at city hail. 

Downtown Kansas City stretches east from 
the bluffs above the Kaw River and south over 
the hills from the Missouri River. The business 
district, daily drawing customers from half a 
dozen states, is surprisingly small, with most of 
the major stores jammed in an area of less than 
one square mile. Petticoat Lane, extending 
from Main Street to Walnut, includes smart 
apparel and jewelry shops, and is the actual 
center of the downtown shopping district. It 
is on Petticoat Lane—the subject of another 
song by the same Euday Bowman—that the 
girls parade in their most expensive finery, 
while cowmen, fresh from the ranges, lean 
against the buildings and ogle. A few blocks 
east of Twelfth and Main is the impressive 
civic center, its plaza dominated by the 30- 
story city hall and the annex to the Jackson 
County Courthouse, both built during Pender- 
gast’s time, and to the southwest is the 34-story 
Power and Light building, tallest structure in 
the city, with an illuminated tower visible for 
more than fifty miles at night. Close to the 
Union Station (third in size in the country) is 
the Liberty Memorial, a 217-foot shaft topped 
by billowing steam and colored lights, and 
dedicated by the late Calvin Coolidge to the 
memory of the soldiers of World War I. 

There are many civic facets in which Kansas 
City takes thriving pride. These include the 
Midwest Research Institute, where the vault- 
ing imagination of scientists creates gadget: 
and processes that, in turn, create new indus- 
tries and new jobs; the magnificent paintings 
of Thomas Hart Benton, who was fired as an 
instructor at the Kansas City Art Institute 
after he said he would rather sell his works to 
saloons and denounced the typical museum as 
a graveyard directed by boys with a “ limpid 
swing to their gait”; the University of Kansas 
City, which under the leadership of its liberal 
president, Clarence R. Decker, has become a 
force of culture and controversy now and then 
dealing Kansas City a jab in the solar plexus 
of its complacency; the unique building de- 
velopments of a pioneer realtor named J. C. 






Nichols, who constructs entire neighborhoods 
at a time and decorates them with statues 
brought from Europe; and the Nelson Art 
Museum, representing an investment of nearly 
fifteen million dollars. 


CAUTIOUS TRIBUTE 


While Kansas City does not have any streets 
as reriowned as New York's Park Avenue or 
Chicago’s Michigan Boulevard, it does have 
some of the most attractive boulevards in the 
world: Armour, Warwick, Gladstone and 
Ward Parkway, to name a few. The name of 
Fifteenth Street, the principal thoroughfare 
leading to the adjacent city of Independence, 
has been changed to Truman Road. (With 
a degree of caution scarcely in keeping with its 
impulsive past, Kansas City waited until after 
the 1948 election before making the change 
official.) Sixth Street, which seventy years ago 








was the favorite hangout of a promising 
reporter-poet named Eugene Field, is now a 
traffic artery. Legends about Field still exist, 
and old-timers tell of the time he ran up a bill 
of $140 at a Sixth Street bar. Unable to pay 
the bill, he quit coming to the saloon. This dis- 
turbed the proprietor, since Field’s presence 
had attracted other customers. The proprietor 
summoned Field back to the bar, and presented 
him with the bill marked “ paid in full.”’ Field 
folded the bill into his pocket and leaned sol- 
emnly across the bar. “Isn't it customary,” 
he asked quietly, “for the bartender to set 
‘em up when a man pays his bill?” 


THE JOB OF FACE LIFTING 


Like most prairie cities, Kansas City is 
marked by sharp physical contrasts. There are 
tenements only a few blocks from skyscrapers, 
the landscaped lands of elaborate homes face 
vacant lots cluttered with billboards, and 
there are shanties only a short distance out- 
side the business district. This fact was im- 
pressed forcibly on the citizenry when the 
weekly magazine of the chamber of commerce, 
with a stimulating candor unique in such pub- 
iications, printed a picture of a refuse-littered 
hut in the shadow of the city’s skyscrapers and 
plugged editorially for quick action to improve 
housing. Now the city is embarked upon an 
improvement program aimed at the eradication 
of such hovels and the construction of more 
decent, sanitary housing. Like so many im- 
provement programs, this is still in the discus- 
sion stage, but citizens are wryly hopeful. 

Adjoining the business district from the east, 
and fanning out in a rough circle, is the Negro 
district, housing between ten and eleven per 
cent of Kansas City’s population. The city 
also has three thousand Mexicans, who work 
mostly at the packing houses and railroads. 
Most Kansas Cityans are native-born, but the 
blood ties of thousands go back to Ireland and 
Italy. The Irish-Americans and Italian-Amer- 
icans usually work closely together in politics 
and supply a big share of the Democratic vote. 
Tom Pendergast, Irish as a shillelagh, always 
received a whopping vote in the Italian wards. 

Kansas City is a town of joiners—lodges, 
clubs, fraternities and associations. The town 
has thirteen country clubs, and even the wise 
providence which marketh the fallen sparrow 
would become confused trying to tally up the 
number of lodges. For middle-income people, 
lodges take the place of country clubs. 

Many of the Kansas City churches also are 
centers of community activity. The town has 
290 churches representing forty faiths, and the 
lives of many thousands of Kansas Cityans are 
built around church-sponsored events, ranging 
from prayer meetings to pie suppers. Kansas 
City churches were among the first in the coun- 
try to make a church a place of recreation as 
well as worship. The late Dr. Burris Jenkins, 
for thirty-eight years pastor of Community 
Church, encouraged dancing, card playing, 
smoking and movies in his church. Doctor 
Jenkins, who once described himself as a 
"Democrat, Campbellite and wrinkled child 
of progress,” discussed politics, literature and 
social problems from the pulpit, and many 
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VOTE CONTROL. Kansas City’s 30-story city hall went up during Pendergast’s rule. For a while his in- 


fluence in state government was such that the capitol at Jefferson City was called Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


FLOOD CONTROL. Brush Creek, a tiny stream running through Kansas City, is “harnessed” by over 


two miles of concrete, eight inches thick—supplied by Pendergast’s Ready-Mixed Concrete Company. 
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TERRACE GRILL in the Hotel Muehlebach. Some say 


it is Kansas City’s best place to dine and dance. 
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PENNY ARCADE is an eatery on 12th Street. about 


which kuday Bowman wrote the Twelfth Street Rag. 


CLUB ZELMARODA, in the center of Kansas City’s 


Negro district. is local headquarters for hot jazz. 


years ago, when the furor over Freud was at 
its height, he established a psychiatric clinic 
so that he could minister to souls and minds 
simultaneously. 

Another minister of challenging and color- 
ful viewpoint was Dr. L. M. Birkhead, 
former pastor of All Souls Unitarian church. 
Doctor Birkhead challenging the 
Pendergast machine as far back as 1919, 
and during the following years at one time 


started 


or another, he challenged everything from 
the ranting of Gerald L. k. Smith to the 
teachings of the Saints. Once Birkhead teamed 
with two other ministers in a debate with 
Clarence Darrow on the subject: “Is Re- 
ligion Necessary?” Darrow was to defend 
the negative, with Birkhead and the other 
clergymen arguing the affirmative. Birkhead 
opened the debate. As he explored the subject, 
it became evident to the startled audience that 
Birkhead himself didn’t consider religion very 
necessary. The other two clergymen, upset and 
angry, ignored Darrow and concentrated their 
fire on Birkhead. 
upset as Darrow. He had come to be vilified 


No one, however, was as 


and condemned and instead found himself 
almost forgotten. So Darrow, too, in one of 
his few appearances on the side of the majority, 
attacked Birkhead. Later Birkhead observed: 
“| came away from the debate with the feeling 
that the three worst things in the world are 
cancer, bedbugs and Dr. L. M. Birkhead.” 
It would be a mistake, naturally, to con- 
sider Jenkins and Birkhead symbolic of the 
Most 


preachers are as orthodox as preachers in 


Kansas City ministry. Kansas City 


other places—and more than a few of them 
have little patience with the tactics of their 


more picturesque colleagues. 


GAUDY CITIZENS 


Since its earliest days Kansas City has had 
a gaudy quota of citizens who have implanted 
themselves on the national mind. Wild Bill 
Hickok and Jesse James; 
Jim) Pendergast, an Irish steel puddler and 


James (Aldérman 


saloonkeeper who established a_ political 
dynasty that lasted for more than fifty years; 
his younger brother, Tom, who had a big heart 
with only one flaw—there was larceny in it; 
James A. Reed, the hot-tempered senator 
whose bellowing oratory could shake the frost 
off a pumpkin at two hundred yards; William 
Rockhill Nelson, bull-necked, bullheaded 
founder of the Kansas City Slar, whose hard- 
bitten dreams made a city out of a mud settle- 
ment; and a quiet, neighborly county judge 
named Harry S. Truman who became Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Of all these people none has had a more tu- 
multuous effect on than the 
Pendergasts. In 1881—the same year that 
Gambler Bob Potee took his sacrificial walk 


into the cold waters of the Missouri River 


Kansas City 


Jim Pendergast took his earnings as a steel 
puddler and bet them on a race horse. His 
horse won. With these winnings Pendergast 
bought a saloon. He set about making friends, 
Ile be- 


Kansas 


and soon he was influencing people 


came an alderman and. controlled 


City’s seamy, turbulent North Side. “ ve been 
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called a boss,” he once said; “all there is to it 
is having friends. You do things for people. 
They do things for you.” 

In 1910, worn out from having people do so 
many things for him, Jim Pendergast retired 
and relinquished his power to his brother, Tom, 
then 38 and already 
getter and fist fighter. Tom Pendergast was a 
barrel of a man generously calked with peat- 
bog shrewdness. He was smart, 


noted as a vote- 


tenacious, 
impatient, brusque, loyal to his friends and 
unrelenting to his enemies. The organization 
which he inherited controlled only the wards 
along the Missouri River. Tom Pendergast 
expanded the organization until it became 
a tough-minded, big-scale machine, oiled with 
lucrative dividends from prostitution and 
gambling, and this machine ran Kansas City 
for thirteen years. 


PORTRAIT OF A BOSS 


As the machine’s power grew, Pendergast 
extended his influence beyond the city into 
state government. There was a time when 
Kansas City citizens referred to Pendergast’s 
dingy office at 1908 Main Street as the capital 
of Missouri. The actual Statehouse at Jefferson 
City was known as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

To the end, Pendergast remained a danger- 
ous man with his fists. At a political conven- 
tion in St. Louis, when Pendergast was fifty- 
nine years old, a rumor spread about the 
convention floor that Pendergast had hit a 
delegate from another county and knocked him 
unconscious. George Wallace, a reporter for 
the kansas City Star, went to Pendergast’s 
hotel room to verify this report. 

“So you hit a guy,” said Wallace. 

“Naw,” said Pendergast. 

“Let me see knuckles,” demanded 
Wallace. 

Pendergast held out his hands. His knuckles 
were unbruised. 


your 


It was not until later that the reporter 
learned Pendergast had knocked out the dele- 
gate by hitting him with the palm of his hand. 

Pendergast had his fingers in lucrative pies 
other than politics. He was active in numerous 
commercial enterprises, including the Ready- 
Mixed Concrete Company. There was a saying 
during the °30°s that Pendergast lieutenants 
examined everything they saw, and if it didn't 
move, they poured concrete on it. This exag- 
geration is not too fantastic. Running through 
Kansas City’s Country Club District is a thin 
trickle of water known as Brush Creek. This 
innocuous rivulet ts held in harness by an im- 
pressive bed of concrete, more than two miles 
long, seventy feet wide, eight inches thick. In 
pleasant weather the concrete has become a run- 
way for children with roller skates and bicycles. 

Under his gruffness Pendergast was a hero 
Pender- 
gast took his cue on national affairs from Reed, 


worshiper. His hero was Jim Reed. 
and it was a tragedy of Pendergast’s life that 
he never could help elect the senator to the 
presidency. Pendergast was not a humorois 
man, yet he was fond of telling a story about 
the time Reed returned to Kansas City after 
filibustering against Prohibition. A friend met 
Reed on the street. 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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ROY ROBERTS of the Star is Kansas City’s most influ. TRAFFIC IMPROVEMENT is a pet project of the Kansas City Star. Concrete arches will support a 


ential citizen and a fighter for civic betterment. new artery connecting several sections of the city with the transcontinental highways. 


A. 


ROBERT L. MEHORNAY, farsighted furniture maker, MIDWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE is a nonprofit organization founded to develop-natural resources, 


helped found the Midwest Research Institute in K.C. agriculture, business, industry in the Midwest. This glass-fiber plant is a result of its research. 


J.C. NICHOLS constructs entire suburbs at a time, trans- PRAIRIE VILLAGE, in Kansas City’s Country Club District, is a J. C. Nichols development. The 


formed old K.C. dump into a fashionable home area. urn, of Carrara marble, came from Seville, Spain, and is said to be at least 200 years old 
| I ; 
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YARD MAN Menefee Moses of Independence works around the Little 


OLD-TIMERS hang out on the south side of Jackson County Courthouse, official 
White House, built by George P. Gates, Mrs.Truman’s grandfather. 


seat of the county. Here Harry Truman sat as presiding judge for eight years. 


The people of Independence remember Harry Truman as a neighbor who liked to sit on his front 


BANKER Stanley EF. Gregg says of high-school days, “Truman was a 


year ahead of me, but it was a small school. We all knew each other.” 


(Continued from Page 52 ™ nator,” said the 
how in heaven's name did you have the 


strength to stay on 


friend 
vur feet for so many hours 
without any rest. | noticed in the newspapers 
that the only nourishment you had was some 
milk brought by your colleagues.” Reed cleared 
his throat. “ My friend,” he answered, “if cows 
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gave milk like that, there wouldn’t be any Pro- 
hibition.” In the last days Reed turned against 
Pendergast too. 

Pendergast loved to gamble on race horses; 
that was his downfall. In one year he is re- 
ported to have bet nearly $2,000,000 and to 
have lost $600,000 of it. A devout churchgoer 
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MAYOR Roger T. Sermon (25 years in office) owns a grocery store. Truman 
~ ; £ ; 


jokes about coming home and working with his friend as a “prune merchant.” 


and family man who couldn't understand why 
some of his friends made fools of themselves 
over whisky and women, Pendergast elected 
to make a boob of himself over the bangtails. 
When he could not go to the track, he sat in his 
office, his moon face glistening with excitement 
as he listened to the races by special telephone 











WORKMEN. Charles O. Bush, left, was Harry Truman’s shoeshine boy when the 


President was county judge; and William A. Kemsey, 90, knew him as a child. 


POSTMASTER Edgar Hinde, of Independence, was in Truman’s artillery regi- 


ment. With him are two favorite photographs—a grandson and a friend. 


linked to where the horses were running. The 
pounding of the hoofs and thunder of the 
crowd became a fever in his blood. 

As his racing debts mounted to incredible 
sums, Pendergast became desperate. He made 
two mistakes which brought his machine to 
ruin: He took a bribe of $430,000 from a group 


wea aat’ 


of insurance companies to settle a state rate 
litigation case; and he neglected to give the 
Federal Government its share of this income. 
So the man who bossed one of the most corrupt 
political machines in history finally was brought 
into court —on acharge of violating the income- 
tax law. Confronted with details of the bribery 
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j 
TEACHERS Miss Nelle and Miss Ethel Noland are Truman’s cousins. 


Miss Nelle is reading aloud a longhand letter from Cousin Harry. 


lawn and talk about the weather and how to put the Republicans out and the corn crop in 


EDITOR William Southern, Jr., founded the Independence Examiner 
in 1905. Truman seldom comes to town without paying him a visit. 


deal dug up by Federal agents, Pendergast 
pleaded guilty to cheating the Government. He 
appealed for leniency on the grounds that his 
health was bad and that he did not have long te 
live. He was sentenced to fifteen months in 
prison. As the prison doors clanged behind Pen- 
dergast, some of the (Continued on Page 119) 
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MORNING PRAYERS. This nondenominational service in Cochran Chapel is compulsory, but students are free to pick their Sunday church. 


SATURDAY TEA DANCE. Showing his boys it’s a manly thing to do, Head 


master Kemper waltzes a girl from the Fem Sem, nearby Abbot Academy 








One of America’s oldest prep schools tries to produce individuals, not “types” 


SUNBURN AND A BUTT. Studying for the next class, students glory in priv- 
ileges of Senior Fence, campus area where only upperclassmen may smoke, 
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The school and town are an educational rarity: they get along 


by JOHN HORNE BURNS 


ROUTE 28 TRAVERSES Massachusetts like a 
spine. Leisurely as an old coach road, it will 
carry you, in its own good time, to the Maine 
border. Along it lie sprawling industrial cities, 
but there are also cool towns peculiar to no 
place else in the world but New England. Theit 
essence is cleanliness and friendliness; they go 
back to the 17th Century with the pointed 
idealism of their meetinghouse towers. These 
towns are staid and pretty, but they have 
none of the prettiness of the movie set, of the 
“planned development.” You sense at once 
a house-proudness, a deeply rooted sense of 
decency. The people are reticent and rooted 
in the land, but once you win their friend- 
ship, you'll find it lasting and dependable. 

One such town is Andover, Massachusetts, 
rightly famous both for itself and for its 
schools — particularly for its most famous 
school, Phillips Andover Academy. Andover 
lies 20 miles north of Boston; it is a commu- 
nity of 12,000 people, who stand on their feet 
as articulate and democratic characters. In 
general, these people are old Yankee stock, 
conservative and cautious. 

The town boasts a loveliness of site (it is gar- 
landed with woods and hedges and wild tlow- 
ers) and an air of colonial comfort. Beyond 
it, in hustling river valleys, are the mill cities 
of Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill. Primarily, 
\ndover is a residential town, with many of 
its men and women commuting to jobs in Bos- 
ton, and with industry vested in small inde- 
pendent stores, and the downtown plant of the 
Tyer Rubber Company. Since trade is so si- 
lently transacted, Andover has an inviting 
tempo, even on Main Street, which runs from 
Reading, down Academy Hill, and into the 
model hamlet of Shawsheen. You can never be 
sure where our town begins or leaves off. 

Here our family lived. We came of immi- 
grant stock different from the Yanks, and we 
dwelt in Andover partly in her tradition, 
partly aloof from it. We belonged to those in- 
tellectual sharecroppers who chose the town 
for the sake of the schools. 

Andover’s schools are militant for the tradi- 
tional excellence of New England education 
Some of us attended all of them. There's 


TRACK MEET. Andover men get “Fem” pep talk. 
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Saint Augustine's parochial school, where good 
nuns instilled reading, writing and arithraeti« 
with a holy vengeance. There are Stowe and 
Dove elementary schools. There is Punchard 
High School, renowned for the music teaching of 
Miriam Sweeney, now Mrs. Frank J. Ardle. And 
farther up the hill there are two famous insti- 
tutions: Abbot Academy (the Fem Sem) and 
Phillips Academy. Gifted Andover girls and 
boys sheot for these last two, with or without 
scholarship aid. All these schools point to the 
determination of a free people that their 
children shall amass a little more of the trut! 
than their forefathers did. 

Andover is homogeneous politically, reli 
giously and socially. [t's a tight fabric of Re- 
publicanism, with stern respect for property 
values, and of middle-class virtues without the 
slurring qualification of bourgeoisie. Somehow, 
Andover seems to belong to any one of the past 
three centuries; jealously it conserves its isola 
tion from factory and from turbine. Perhaps 
Andover’s main products are its people. Cer- 
tainly they are a proud people and a people 
who do their own thinking. 

You would notice this pride on the masthead 
of the Andover Townsman, which every Friday 
evening used to quote a blurb from Phillips 
Brooks. This bishop was born in North An 
dover (the old North parish) and his statue 
stands at Trinity Church in Boston, Brooks 
gave his birthplace a sterling encomium: “An 
dover, everywhere, and always, first, last 
the manly, straightforward, sober, patriotic 
New England town.” 

You would have noticed this pride on the 
lined face of Joe Blunt, the letter carrier. He 
carried mail to housewives on the Hill, stop- 
ping twice a day to kiss their babies and gossip 
with their mothers. He carried mail to students 
at Phillips Academy. Joe knew by heart the 
scores of games played there a generation 
before. He'd stop rosy-cheeked juniors, uneasy 
under their prep caps, and recount some esca- 
pade of their fathers. He carried his mail bag 
slung across his shoulder, and in summer it 
left a streak of sweat on his blue Federal shirt 

You would notice this pride today in An- 
dover's Police Chief George A. Dane, in Jack 
Dyermond and his brothers, who are mor 
than two thirds the arm of the law. 
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COMPLETE PHYSICAL check-up is required of all boys before they 


ROUND-TABLE CLASS in English literature is conducted by Emory. Basford, head of the Department. 





may return to games after injury. 


You would notice it in the comfortable rem- 
iniscence, class of Ought Five say, talking 
about that masterly Phillips Academy teacher, 
Jimmy Graham, who turned his quiz session: 
into an intellectual variety of baseball game 
(Three strikes and you're out!”), who had 
his hair cut and his Vandyke beard trimmed at 
exactly the same hour of the same day each 
month, who left for his Maine vacation the 
same hour and the same day every year, who 
indulged his hobby of planting or cutting white- 
pine trees for a set period of time every day 
and who accepted no social engagements ex- 
cept a ritual weekly dinner with the same inti- 
mate friend every Saturday night during the 
school year. 

Andover really begins at the Town Hall, a 
neo-Gothic monolith of the late 1800's. The 
town is governed by a board of selectmen, 
whom everyone calls by their first names. The 
entree to a selectman’s office is a mere matter 
of stopping for a chat. Everyone knows Frank 
Hardy, as he strides magisterially from his 
public service to his own private enterprise, a 
brush factory. Another selectman, J. Everett 
Collins, when he isn’t about the town’s busi- 
ness, is coaching the Andover Male Choir. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


Upstairs in the Town Hall there used to be 
an auditorium where Boy Scouts and grammar- 
school kids recited the Gettysburg Address on 
Memorial Day. 

This hall used to become a democratic bat- 
tlefield each first Monday in March, when 
Andover citizens (and faculties of the schools) 
turned out for town meeting and disputed 
most vociferously their cherished American 
rights. Nowadays the town meeting, as bitter 
and exciting as ever, is held in the auditorium 
of the high school. On this one night of the year 





scarcely a soul stays home—a lesson to the 
American public in the privilege of self-gov- 
ernment. 

At the north end of Andover’s Square you'll 
see the block-shaped clubhouse of the Square 
and Compass Club, a center of ritualistic life. 
Its caretaker, Alec Beedie, is also the jani- 
tor of the Andover National Bank; and, as he 
leans against its facade, he dispenses gratui- 
tous advice on investments to entering de- 
positors. 

Born in Abroath, Seotland, Alec still has the 
burr of a Bobbie Burns; his presence lends a 
heathery air to much of Andover’s gossip. 

His short red hair is streaked with white, 
and he still has the ear of all the local Scots 
who immigrated in the early 1900's to work in 
the mills of Lawrence and Haverhill. 

\ half-dozen markets around the Square at- 
tract most of Andover’s womenfolk each week- 
day morning, be they wives of doctors and 
lawyers or the wives of the faculty at Phillips 
Academy. 

The Andover lady hardly ever does her 
marketing over the phone. She prefers to 
see for herself the white chines of halibut 
floating in icy water at James F. Greeley’s 
Rockport Market, where the beauteous Anna, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR GRIFFIN 





his daughter, now a lawyer, once leaned on the 
cash register. 


If you grow up in Andover, you cannot help 
but own, for a time, the immemorial freedom 
of students alkover the world. Bobby-sox and 
rolled dungarees are as indigenous to the town 
as its white spires. Older boys and girls repair to 
Danny Hartigan’s Drug Store (with its fabu- 
lous preference for dealings on the cuff) or to 
a candy kitchen for monster sundaes topped 
with nuts. But alas, the boys of Phillips Acad- 
emy and the girls of Abbot may not meet this 
way; they're dismissed at separate times. 
Academy boys look a bit lonely as they saunter 
along in their felt numeral hats. They meet 
Abbot girls only on Friday evenings. Still, the 
Fem Sem has, in the eyes of its students at 
least, come a long way from the storied days of 
the late Miss Bertha Bailey, when there were 
daily inspections for lipstick and the wearing 
of the taboo French heel. 


NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY 


Andover is a town, and towns are more 
churchgoing than cities. Ministers call on each 
new family. Since the citizens of a town exer- 
cise a vigilance over their neighbors, sinning 
is as obvious as good deeds in Andover’s 
clear air. 

On Sunday mornings Essex Street is queued 
with cars reaching from the Andover Play- 
house right down to “the depot” of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. A Pullman car’s 
length from the depot is Saint Augustine’s 
Church, a monstrous structure of 1890 Gothic. 
Here some of us served early Mass for Fathers 
Leonard, Nugent, Branton and Riordan. We 
giggled in the sacristy as we wrestled into our 
cassocks. And across from the church, so that 
she was never too late to run in for a requiem, 
iived Miss Annie Donovan, known too fa- 
miliarly to us as Little Organ Annie. Miss 
Donovan is dead now, rest her soul. 

Nor can you miss the Old South Church 
with its white steeple by which you can set 
fae. agp h may hy Bree camnaongl And ¢ — “THE BEANERY,” student name for dining halls in the Commons. Many scholarship boys wait on table. 

‘hurch, with its epical harvest suppers and 
ita. . pea deal of Wolhine MAIN STREET is the sort of place where everybody knows the cop by name and nothing ever happens. 





up and down Main Street under the elms. In . 
New England this venerable form of locomo- 
tion still survives —this and the gentle pastime 
of sitting on one’s porch (or piazza). Andover 
has a deal of sweet elderly ladies who walk for 
pleasure, taking deep breaths of the mild air. 
They wear demure little hats, lace chokers, 
and sensible shoes. They are all Republican, 
all members of the November Club, which sits 
like a temple on Locke Street, with its great 
Christopher Wren valanced window. These 
ladies take tea together at the Phillips Inn, 
greeting each other with genteel cries: " Hes- 
ter, you look marvelous!” 

‘These peregrinating ladies are redolent of 
another day in Andover’s glory—an age of 
teas and coupon-clipping and Wallace Nutting 
prints. The vintage goes clear back to Miss 
Mary Byers Smith and the late Miss Anne 
Means, lavender and old lace incarnate. They 
remind you that Andover, like New England, 
is still a matriarchy. 
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GRADUATION DAY. 


FOR THE SCRAPBOOK. On the lawn of Andover Inn, parents indulge 


in popular commencement-day activity: 


Andover gentilitv. was 
Bailey, Jr., 
classes at the Novembet 
Club. Her Oxford glasses on a ribbon, and 


Another svmbol of 
Mrs. Samuel H 


alts rnoon dam Wig 


who conducted 


castanets in band, she taught manners to a 


generation of Andover bovs. Their sisters re 
member the aesthetic-dancing classes of het 
who still calls dire 
them to 


Such women still live im 


daughter, Evelyn Bailey, 
tions in ballet French and teaches 
move gracefully 
hushed clapboard houses on School and Cen 
tral streets — near churches converient for ther 


pet charities. They are the supporters of lend 
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taking photos of their sons. 
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ing libraries and conservative causes. Each 
Friday they're driven by chauffeurs to the 
afternoon concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Ore hestra. 

Andover people still retain a passion for 
seeing Nature, a pleasure all but relinquished 
in these days of television. And indeed Na- 
ture’s hand has left tender prints all over An 
dover. The old-fashioned picnic still flourishes 
here. If vou visit Andover for a week end, vour 
hostess will most certainly pack a hamper and 
stroll with you to Sunset Rock, a mossy preci 
pice facing west, hard by the Barnes farm; or 
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COMMENCEMENT LUNCHEON is given students and parents in Headmaster 


Kemper's “back yard.” At this time boys decide Andover wasn’t so bad after all. 


to Prospect Hill, where a lookout tower stands 
on steel stilts, to guard against forest fires and 
to be sealed by the young. The view extends to 
Salem and Danvers; on clear days you may 
see the Atlantic Ocean. 

If you come to Andover from Boston, you'll 
get your bearings three miles south of the town, 
where you'll spot a stone tower pierce ing 
through the trees. It’s the Memorial Tower, a 
1923 monument to eighty-seven Phillips Acad- 
emy boys who died in World War L. Each quar- 
ter hour it strikes four of its thirty-seven bells, 


a carillon that has been struck by the glowed 











fists of world-famous change-ringers. This spire 
may be called the sundial of one of America’s 
fine schools— Phillips Andover Academy. 

There is friction open or covert in nearly 
every American town where a private school 
has its seat. 

Some of it exists because educational plants 
are tax free; some of it stems from jealousy, 
because local sons and daughters aren't wel- 
come at the school. Thus town and gown divide 
into warring factions. But in Andover, such is 
not the case. The doors of Phillips Academy 
are always open to Andover residents. They 
attend concerts, plays and lectures. As many 
as five hundred townsfolk are enrolled in the 
adult education. At 
least thirty day students from Andover and 


Academy's courses of 


environs are accepted yearly—-many with 
scholarships; their welcome is based on theit 
merit as scholars and citizens. 

The Academy's faculty feel no superiority 
to the townspeople. Andover is lheir home too; 
they vote here; they serve on juries and com 
mittees. Students are encouraged to contribute 
life of 


farmers at crop time, by volunteering as auxil- 


to the civic Andover—by helping out 


iaries to the fire department. 


GOING HOME. Dick Suisman begins final task of stuf 


Historically, the private school antedates 
the public school. And in our capitalistic de- 


mocracy there are bound to be parents willing 


to pay extra for the education of their children. 
To these parents, institutions such as Phillips 
Academy will always appeal. The private school 
can be validly condemned only if it turns out 
graduates unfitted to play their part in Amer- 
ican life. Both the town of Andover and the 
schools believe that the function of education 
transcends the old idea of the silver spoon and 
the hothouse for snobs. Town and schools hold 
one another in reverence and esteem. Phillips 
Academy has 725 boys from all over the world 
These bovs are not from any one sim ial, eco- 
racial or religious stratum. 


nomic, And you 


might take a glance at the roster of distin- 
guished alumni—from Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, who invented the telegraph, to Henry 
L. Stimson. 

In 1778, a time of glory and strife, there lived 
an uncle, John, and = his Samuel 


Phillips, Jr. 


more covetous of your hours than misers are 


nephew, 
The nephew's motto was Ke 
of gold.” Their faces which look out from 
canvases are no different from the other be 


wigged gentlemen of their age. But history 


manifests that uncle and nephew had a vision. 


Samuel founded a school to his name in 
Andover, Massachusetts; Uncle Joho selected 
New Hampshire, where, at Exeter, he too set 
up a school. Even today these twin academies 
resemble each other in cordiality and in family 
rivalry. Samuel Phillips’ schoolhouse was a 
cabin. As the school waxed and prospered, it 
attracted capital and buildings, and great 


alumni contributed financially and spirit- 


ually to its growth. Phillips Academy casts 
bread on the waters; the endowment is used 
to give students much more than they could 
possibly receive from the flat yearly tuition 
of $1250. A specified portion of the income 
is set aside to finance worthy boys who can't 
afford to pay all, or any part, of this fee. 
The Academy's architecture, spread over a 
colleges, 


campus larger than that of many 


traces her history. Those graceful, slender 
buildings with cupolas and white doors were 
built about L818 by 


signer extraordinary to colonial aristocracy. 


' 
Charles Bulllinch, de 


There remain also a few hideous structures of 
the post-Civil War period 


edifices contribute a uniform harmony to the 


But all the newer 


grounds, (Continued on Page 128) 


ling the family car with athletic duds and room furnishings of his Andover career. 





Jack Benny, Boy Violinist. 


Banjo-eyed Eddie Cantor. ; George Burns and 


Clayton, Jackson and Durante with Ruby Keeler. The Incomparable Herb Williams. 


Pay Ray: rat 

















Fred Allen, Master Juggler. 


Gracie Allen. 





Harry Houdini. 


Zanies Paul McCullough and Bobby Clark. 


It was the arch symbol of 
big-time vaudeville in its golden age, 
the house of headliners 


by DONALD WAYNE 


WHEN VAUDEVILLE WENT OUT in the 
"30's, booted by radio and talking pictures, 
a few hopeful people predicted its come- 
back. My uncle Arthur was one of these. He 
was Art Frank on the stage, a rube comic and 
hoofer, a big-time act. His thesis was that 
vaudeville was too beautiful to die. It was, in 
its pure form, the perfect theatrical art, the im- 
maculate entertainment; it could not long yield 
to mechanical gimmicks like the microphone 
and sound track. 

The number of such devotees has dwindled 
with the years. My uncle retired from the scen 
the horizontal way ; others simply forgot about 
vaudeville. Not for years has there been any 
fancy talk of its return. 

Now comes the super gimmick, television, 
and with it, on a startling rebound, vaudeville 
At the same time, live vaudeville is back in a 
limited form in a number of theaters around 
the country. But if this is supposed to be a re- 
turn of real old-time vaudeville it is off to a bad 
start. Anyone who saw a bill at the old Palace 
in its great days will agree with that. 

The Palace Theater in New York—the old 
Palace on Broadway near 47th Street, over 
looking the gray littl delta of Duffy Square 
(formerly Longacre Square) — was the towering 
arch symbol of vaudeville. You say “old” 
Palace not because of its age, although it is one 
of the oldest theaters on Broadway, but to 
separate its condition from its legend. When it 
was built in 1913, it stood in the outskirts of 
the theater district, which ended several 
blocks below, at Times Square; in the '20's it 
was in the roaring center of things; it died with 
vaudeville in the °30's and, as a Broadway 
movie house, hasn't seen a distinguished day 
since, But it has a lot of memories, The Pal- 
ace in its best days—from 1919 through 1927 
was the citadel of the Keith-Albee vaudeville 
chain and the heart of the big time. In those 
years radio was groping its way and movies 
were silent. Vaudeville was still “ king.’ 

Thousands of performers trouped the land 


playing all grades and = (Continued on Page 65) 
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(Continued from Page 63) magnitudes of vaude- 
ville circuits, and the Palace had a special place 
in their vocabulary. If they talked about the 
Palace in Chicago or the Palace in Cleveland or 
any of the other Palaces they always added the 
name. of the town. When they said the Palace 
alone, nothing had to be added; it was the Pal- 
ace and needed no more identification than the 
White House. Tothepublic the Palacemeantthe 
cream of vaudeville. Itoffered a weekly certainty 
of seeing a good show, a possibility of seeing a 
great one. To vaudevillians, the Palace signified 
a goal. Playing the Palace was an opportunity 
unique in the history of show business. One 
man, Edward F. Albee, controlled this oppor- 
tunity. 

\ mild-looking man with a bushy mustache 
and a steel temperament, Albee made the Pal- 
ace important by making himself important. 
He was head of the heith-Albee organization, 
or Keith “time,” which sprawled to the Mis- 
sissippi. Vaudeville was a confederacy of cir- 
cuits that were nominally independent and en- 
joyed, by mutual consent, spheres of influence. 
Albee had inherited his circuit from his former 
boss, B. F. Keith, and had built it up int a 
kingdom and himself into a monarch. His 
counterpart in the West was Martin Beck, 
whose Orpheum chain, much smaller than 
Albee’s, radiated out of Chicago and San 
Francisco. These two men ran vaudeville, with 
Albee outranking Beck and everyone else. 

The Palace was Albee’s ultimate achieve- 
ment, and vaudeville’s ultimate attainment. 
To be a Palace act was a diploma of merit. It 
reasserted the prestige of big-time performers, 
who refihated often at the Palace. To others a 
“crack at the Palace’ opened wide the gates 
of show business. No vaudevillian breathed 
who didn’t think he had the best act in the 
world. And the Palace was the place to prove it. 


THE JUDGMENT SEAT 


Every Monday Broadway saw the miracle 
of a new opening bill. In the morning the acts 
showed up backstage for what in vaudeville 
was called a “rehearsal’’—not a run-through 
of the entire act but only of music and light 
cues. These rehearsals were informal reunions 
for performers, musical director and stage 
hands, who usually knew each other from other 
shows at the Palace, or from other theaters 
Performers checked to see that their trunks, 
dressing rooms and props were in order. 

The house filled around two in the afternoon. 
Straight vaudeville at the Palace was two-a- 
day, with downstairs seats reserved, but Mon- 
day matinee seats were usually held in advance 
by subscription. The house lights dimmed out 
as the overture came from the pit, and when 
the proscenium window flashed the first act 
and the curtain went up the tension on both 
sides of the footlights was terrific. Out front 
sat the most critical and the most promising 
audience an act could face. Flo Ziegfeld, a 
Monday regular, sat on the aisle, Near by sat 
other Broadway producers: Charles Dilling- 
ham, the Shubert brothers, David Belasco, 
Winthrop Ames. 

Pencils scribbled in the dark. The critic 
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Ray Dooley of the famous Dooley family. 
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The Dunean Sisters. 
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Will Rogers 
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Bill “Bojangles” Robinson. 


Ethel Barrymore. 





Mr. Gallagher and Mr, Shean. 
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130-vear-old Home of Dr. and Mrs. G. Davis Buckne®, 


Lexington, Kentucky 


HOSPITALITY 


In the time-hallowed homes that 
crown Kentucky's bluegrass slopes, 
one time-mellowed whiskey is pre- 
ferred. For in the state where host 
and guest know bourbon best, and 
moderation heightens hospitality, 
bonded OLD FITZGERALD is to 
whiskey what Sterling is to silver. 


You too will find something extra in 
FITZGERALD'S robust, old fash- 
ioned flavor and bouquet. For into 
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every barrel, every drop, we put the 
extra grain, extra time, extra age 
ing care, the extra pride, which a 
century of family distilling experi- 
ence has proven essential in creat- 
ing the matchless character of this 
genuine sour mash bourbon. 


Savor it in simple toddy or highball 

. without trimmings, because the 
extra satisfaction you seek is already 
there. Tonight, enjoy OLD FITZ. 








(Continued from Page 65) weekly of show busi- 
ness, jotted appraisals decisive to an act's 
career. Elmer Rogers, house manager of the 
Palace, kept a vigil on time-run, on the quality 
of material, on how well-balanced the order of 
the bill might be. For Monday matinee the 
acts went on unexpurgated. Before the evening 
show Elmer trimmed them down. The bill 
consisted of nine acts, with an intermission 
break. It built up toward a climax with the 
headliner, whose traditional spot was next-to- 
closing, although in later, shaky days varia- 
tions were introduced. 

The Monday afternoon crowd was a tough 
audience, but ungrudging with applause. It 
knew most of the acts by heart, but, because 
vaudeville, when it was good vaudeville, had 
eternal zing and freshness, every new opening 
was like seeing them for the first time. 

Perhaps Herb Williams was on the bill; his 
act was a hardy perennial of vaudeville, and a 
never-failing hit. It was sly, magnificent fal- 
deral of frustration. Herb, who looked normally 
like Punch, did a take-off on the serious vir- 
tuoso prevented from expressing himself by 
exasperating interruptions. His troubles began 
with having to enter on a darkened stage and 
yell upward in a stifled voice at a man ob- 
viously not on the job, “Spot-light!’’ The 
circle of light illuminated a short, stocky, 
parrot-faced individual wearing a dignified 
top hat and frock coat, pants that were too 
tight, yellow high-button shoes that squeaked, 
and a wool scarf bound around his neck as 
though he were afraid of catching cold. 


ROLLING 'EM IN THE AISLES 


His movements were stodgy and very de- 
“slow take.” 
Herb’s walk was one of the finest bits of comedy 


liberate, what the movies call a 


locomotion ever seen in the theater, in a class 
with the crouching stride of Groucho Marx 
and the mincing strut of W. C. Fields. Herb 
moved on a slow, gliding, bouncy tiptoe. 

rhe act had no repartee; it was mostly sight 
farce punctuated with broken soliloquy and 
violent exclamation. Herb’s playing of a piano 
masterpiece is broken up by the gradual dis- 
integration of the piano, climaxed by Herb’s 
discovery of a live cat among the strings and 
a supply of draught beer, which Herb proceeds 
to draw off and drink. A poetic recitation is 
repeatedly interrupted by the tolling of distant 
church bells that sends Herb compulsively to 
his knees. “Hark, hark!” Herb chants piti- 
fully, hand to ear. “The bells! the bells!” 
Another interruption is the unexpected loud 
breaking in of the pit orchestra. It continues 
to break in at intervals while the conductor 
waves an extra-long baton. When the baton 
gets tangled with Herb’s face and gestures, he 
wrestles it away from the conductor and breaks 
it over the conductor’s head. The conductor 
gets an even larger baton and resumes his con- 
ducting. Herb finds a length of lead pipe and 
bends it over the conductor's skull. 

It doesn’t sound very funny, but believe me 
it was. Herb Williams was “nut” comedy with 
the satiric emphasis of a back-street Voltaire. 
He had a trick of swallowing his voice, per- 
mitting only tortured suffixes to escape with 

















































































Will Mahoney 





W. C, Fields 





Bert Williams Vernon and Trene Castle 
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extra loudness, and he delivered his 
slapstick with a slow, grave hand. 

Several other veteran acts were prob- 
ably on that Monday bill, and, with 
them, the inevitable handful of hopeful 
acts braving the Palace for the first 
time. These last were the performers 
who trembled most and waited most 
anxiously for the critics’ verdict. What 
the acts did the rest of the week didn’t 
count; they had to prove themselves 
on Monday. 

On Wednesday the Keith bookers 
Asthe 


name of each act came up it was pinned 


came down and passed sentence. 


with a trade phrase. “ No interest” was 
meant 
“the 


meant the act was a hit and 


the death sentence; “pick up” 
the act would be given a trial run; 
route” 
would get solid booking over the circuit. 

Vaudeville graduated a generation of 
entertainers who are top rank in show 
business today: Jack Benny, Al Jolson, 
Fred Allen, Eddie Cantor, 
Rogers, Jimmy 


Ginger 
Durante, Groucho 
Marx, Sophie Tucker, George Burns 
and Gracie Allen, to mention a handful, 
and most look back on it with a strong 
sense of indebtedness. 

Al Jolson, whom you would expect 
to have played the Palace a hundred 
times, never played it at all. Jolson was 
one of the most popular blackface 
singers in the business, but he was 
strictly a Winter Garden star, a Shu- 
bert luminary, and Albee had a stand- 
ing boycott against Shubert acts. This 
did not prevent Jolson from parlaying 
Viammy on one knee with outstretched 
arms into his first million. 

Ginger Rogers never played the 
Palace, either, a matter of being too 


late with too little. She was a pretty 
girl from Texas who had won a Charles- 
ton contest and teamed up in vaudeville 
with a hoofer named Jack Pepper. They 
did one of those acts with “clever” 
names: Pepper & Ginger. (Do you 
Fyne & 
Dandy, Crossman’s Banjophiends, and 


remember Knight & Gail, 


so on ad nauseam?) 
Jack Benny, 
favorite. He played it by his own count 


however, was a Palace 


a dozen times, but his first “crack at 
the Palace” 

“| was the violin half of an act called 
& Woods,” he 
straight, violin-and-piano act. 


was a grim experience. 


recalls, “a 
No talk 
We just came out and 
played. I think we had the No. 2 spot, 
next to opening—the worst on the bill. 


Benny 


whatsoever. 


We played and played. You can im- 
agine how that went at the Palace. I 
never thought I'd see the Palace again.” 

The next time Benny played the 
after that, he 
did a comic monologue, and whipped 


Palace and every time 


out his violin only for a sock finish. 

Benny's career delineated the typical 
vaudeville struggle. For seven years he 
act out West, 
cracked the Orpheum big time. He 


was a small-time then 
liked the Orpheum time because it. paid 
better salaries than Albee did, but the 
call of the Palace was so imperative 
that Benriy, headlining a bill as late as 
1929, said, “" 


moment of my life... . 


This is the most important 


” 


A man who regards himself as the 
beginning and the end of the Palace is 


George Jessel. “I played there the 


month it opened,” he says, “and the 


month it closed.” Jessel is a busy man 


PHIL BAKER and his accordion were a vaudeville staple. He took his tal- 





ents successfully to radio, today is planning a new television show. 


GEORGE JESSEL’S phone conversations with his mother convulsed Palace 


audiences. Now he is a ubiquitous toastmaster and Hollywood producer. 


around Hollywood and Broadway these 
days, and a memory as overloaded as 
his may be permitted a few lapses. 
Jessel neither played the Palace the 
month it opened nor the month it gave 
up vaudeville. But he was one of its 
brightest stars and prolific repeaters 

Jessel’s act was a single and it ex- 
ploited one of the classic themes of 
how business— Mother. In the theater 
of drama it was Mother, in vaudeville 
it was Momma. Jessel chirped into a 
stage telephone, “Hello, Momma? 
Phis is Georgie, your son Georgie... .”” 
Then followed a comic monologue 


touching the broad and tender humors 


of family life. And there was always, 
for the high point, My Mother's Eves, 
a ballad Jessel has sung so many times 
that it is surely alchemized into an 
extra heartstring. 

In the latter days of the Palace, 
Milton Berle did a Momma routine 
that old-timers thought was brazenly 
imitative, but vaudeville by that time 
had bigger troubles. The Mlomma term 
had picked up, moreover, from the 
slang of the ’20’s, an entirely different 
connotation. Vaudeville sang of this 
Momma too, with none to extol her 
“red-hot” character like Sophie Tucker 


(Continued on Page 71) 


ELSIE JANIS was the sweetheart of the A.E.F. of World War One, an epit- 


ome of the wholesome American girl. She lives quietly in California. 
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SOPHIE TUCKER is almost a history of contemporary show business in her- 
self—burlesque, vaudeville and night clubs. At 65 she is still going strong. 


(Continued from Page 69) 
Sophie is still called the “last of the 
red-hot Mommas.” 

It was Jessel, singer of the more 
chaste Momma, who starred in Raph- 
aelson'’s The Jazz Singer, a 1927 Broad- 
way stage hit that ultimately and 
innocently killed the Palace. The fall 
of the same year The Jazz Singer, with 
Al Jolson in the Jessel role, made his- 
tory as the first successful all-talking 
picture. It was the foreshadowing of the 
end for vaudeville. The Palace held out 
for four hopeless years against talking 
pictures, and finally gave up in the 
summer of 1932. The Palace in Chicago, 
last big-time holdout, followed its 


lead, later that year. 


Benjamin Franklin keith, whose 
name emblazoned the Palace, is called 
the “father of American vaudeville.” 
He was born on a New Hampshire farm 
and did what some small boys. still 
dream of doing; he ran away and joined 
a circus, becoming a barker and grifter. 
The early 1880's found keith in a new 
business, proprietor of a little “mu- 
seum” in Boston. Keith's “ curiosities” 
Jaby Alice, 


an “infant” weighing a pound and a 


were in the Barnum vein 


half: a chicken with a human face; a 
bevy of " Circassian beauties”; a stuffed 
mermaid. 

To pep up the show, Keith got the 
idea of adding performing acts, hiring, 
among others, a young Dutch-comedy 
team named Weber & Fields at thirty- 
five dollars a week. Inevitably, the acts 
displaced the freaks. Keith had a bill. 
He labeled the entertainment “ vaude- 
ville” to raise it above “ variety,” 
which bore the stigma of the saloon. 


Vaudeville was exactly like variety, 


except that it was an independent en- 
tertainment. New York had places like 
Miner's, on the Bowery, and such re- 
sorts, where variety was a come-on to 
patrons who ate and drank at tables. 
heith's Vaudeville Was variety liberated 
from the restaurant cage and the re- 
stricted audiences of men and demimon- 
daines. Keith, like Tony Pastor, whose 
Bowery Opera House introduced 
“clean” vaudeville to New York, visu 
alized vaudeville as “family entertain- 
ment,” morally cleansed and open to 
an unlimited audience, and he bestowed 
that slogan and promise upon it, 

Keith didn’t do very well with his 
Boston “store show” until 1885, when 
Edward F. Albee came around looking 
for a job. The two men, though Keith 
was older, had much in common. Both 
came from New England backgrounds; 
Albee was from Maine. They had origi- 
nally met while working in the same 
circus. Both were broke and ambitious 
Both saw a future in vaudeville, and 
both had the same idea about it—to 
keep it clean and promote it as a fam- 
ily show 

Within a year's time Keith owned 
two theaters in Boston, one each in 
Providence and Philadelphia, and had 
his eye on New York. This was the 
nucleus of the vaudeville chain that 
by 1925 controlled some 350 theaters 
in several hundred cities and some 20,- 
000 performers, the greatest autocracy 
in the history of the stage. Keith died 
in 1914, only a year after the Palace 
had opened, and had nothing to do 
with the theater, though it bore his 


name on the marquee, 


In 1913 the most popular vaudeville 


house in New York was Hammerstein's 
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Victoria, at ‘Times Square and 42nd 
Street, where the small Rialto Theater 
now stands. The Broadway theater 
district, shifting ever northward, ended 
there in 1913. 

Five blocks farther north, built 
through the winter on the site of a 
torn-down millinery shop and next 
door to a saloon, boldly and porten- 
tously rose the new Palace. 

Martin Beck, boss of the Orpheum 
circuit, was its actual builder, but he 
had the approval and encouragement 
of Albee and of Albee’s United Booking 
Office. And it wasn't long before Beck 
relinquished the ownership to Albee 
and the B. F. Keith name went up over 
its marquee. 


BLUE MONDAY 


Beck had big ideas about the Palace. 
He scaled it at a two-dollar top (twice 
the admission at Hammerstein's) and 
culled the Orpheum books for the 
cream of art. The Palace made its 
debut with the Monday matinee of 
March 24, 1913, and Broadway never 
saw a worse flop. The opening bill was 
a pretentious offering of “ class,” head- 
lining a premiére danseuse named La 
Napierkowska, who danced to the 
music of Rimski-Korsakov. Supporting 
actsincluded Ed Wynn, Taylor Holmes, 
and the blackface team of McIntyre & 
Hyams. All shared the critical hail- 
stones. 

The trade weekly, Variely, whose 
editor and founder, Sime Silverman, 
had opposed the Palace, gloated over 
the fiasco of "$2 vaudeville.” Albee 
boycotted the paper, threatening to 
blacklist any act that advertised in it, 
bought it, or was caught with a copy. 
For months, even after the financial 
tide had turned, Variely was boot- 
legged into the Putnam Building 
then Keith headquarters (where the 
Paramount Building now stands)—a 
weekly copy being secretly delivered 
to Albee himself. 

The two-dollar top was cut in half, 
but people still stayed away. Tickets 
were handed out like cigar coupons. 
The costly, splendid Palace was the 
white elephant of Broadway. 

Riding in a crowded Broadway 
streetcar, a woman asked if someone 
would please give her a seat. A little 
man leaned forward. 

” Right here, lady,” said the comedian 
Jim Thornton. “ Here's a dozen for the 
Palace.” 

Vaudeville history honors Thornton 
as one of the great monologuists, but 
he had a wider fame as an offstage 
character. 

His weakness was drink, and he 
usually ended a route in debt. Albee 
figured out a way to reform Thornton. 
The next time Jim went out on a Keith 
route he found house managers refus 
ing the courtesy of advances. He 


couldn't even collect his salary, which 
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Albee was storing up for him until 
the route was finished. 

Jim waited till he played a large 
town. After the first show he went to a 
pawnshop across the street. He proved 
he was the Jim Thornton whose name 
was in lights on the marquee and—as 
only Thornton could do it—placed his 
corporeal self in hock for a ten-spot. The 
pawnbroker hung a tag on him, let Jim 
curl up on a shelf and sent word to the 
manager, who came on the double to 
redeem Thornton in time for the next 
show. 

Like many vaudevillians, Thornton 
wrote not only acts but songs, includ- 
ing When You Were Sweet Sixteen. 


BERNHARDT TO THE RESCUE 


It took a temperamental old lady 
with a wooden leg to break the Palace 
jinx. When the great French actress 
Sarah Bernhardt arrived from Paris 
she was pushing seventy but had age- 
less fire and dignity. Her amputa- 
tion was concealed under a flowing 
gown of many folds, and a line of bear 
rugs from her dressing room to on- 
stage muffled the bumping of her 
wooden leg. 

The “Divine Sarah,” great actress 
that she was, packed the Palace to 
the roof with sketches from Camille, 
Lucrezia Borgia, and other of her classic 
triumphs. Her leading man was Lou 
Tellegen, a rising dramatic star soon to 
be a Broadway matinee idol. 

Bernhardt was dictatorial about the 
rest of her bill. She refused to play with 
animal acts or blackface comedians. 
Apparently she didn’t object to a comic 
juggler named W. C. Fields, who was 
on one of the bills with her. Her salary 
was $7000 a week, fabulous then, and 
Bernhardt, with Gallic miserliness, in- 
sisted on being paid in gold at the end 
of each night's performance. Bernhardt 
played three weeks and proved the 
turning point of Palace fortunes. Her 
salary was the house's high almost to 
the very end, when Eddie Cantor 
topped it with $7500 in 1931—the bill 
he shared with Jessel and Burns & 
Allen for nine weeks—the penultimate 
year of straight vaudeville. Cantor's, 
however, was gross; Bernhardt’s salary 
was net. Almost without exception, 
vaudeville salaries were gross. Out of 
them performers paid expenses of the 
act, plus traveling and living expenses 
on the road. 

Eddie Cantor, the banjo-eyed singer- 
comedian, was one of the most popular 
musical-comedy stars of the '20's and a 
top drawing name at the Palace, justi- 
fying his large salaries. He also claims 
one of the lowest Palace salaries: $275 
for the team of Cantor & Lee. 

This was in 1915, and for a coveted 
break-in, relates Cantor, “it wasn't 
nearly the thrill it should have been. 
We'd been hastily thrown in as a last- 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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SPICE TO TASTE 


The search for spices inspired great voyages of discovery and profoundly affected human destiny 


by MORRIS MARKEY 





A HOLIDAY 
FOOD FEATURE 











YoU CAN GO into the corner grocery with 
half a dollar in your hand and buy enough 
pepper or nutmeg or cinnamon to last your 


family for a year. The purchase will be, of 


course, an utterly commonplace transaction, 
and the stuff you take home will seem about as 
romantic as a glass of water. But if you are in 
a mood to think a little about your box of 
spi e, tucked on the kitchen shelf with its bright 
new label, you might feel disposed to pick it 
up again and shake a few grainsinto your palm. 
(nd you might say to yourself: What a fan- 
tastic thing that men have suffered inhuman 
hardship—have mortgaged their treasures and 
died miserable deaths —just to get their hands 
on two or three pounds of this spice.” 


<~— 


THE PUMPKIN PIE, traditionally 


American, 





owes its special flavor to spices. Clippers like 
the Flying Cloud, a model of which is shown 
here, brought back with their cargoes lovely 
objects of silver, crystal, mahogany and china 
that have become ¢herished family heirlooms. 





Here is the plain fact of it: No article of com- 
merce in all the history of the world, neither 
gold nor grain, precious gems nor iron tools, has 
affected the course of human destiny in any 
way comparable to the spice trade. The finding 
and the shipping and the selling of spices —of 
pepper and cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg and 
ginger and all the rest—has built empires. The 
cultural patterns of whole races of men have 
been turned into fresh and sometimes startling 
channels by the spice trade. And finally a whole 
new world was discovered by men who were on 
the hunt for spices. 

They were not, to be sure, looking merely for 
something that would add a dainty fillip to a 
favorite dish. Rather, they were looking for 
something which, in their own day and time, 
was almost essential to human survival. At any 
rate, men had come to think that it was, which 
amounts to the same thing. 

All over the civ ilized world, spic es were bent 
to a great variety of uses. First, of course, as a 
condiment for food, to make palatable the daily 
nourishment which generally lay between two 
extremes: the tasteless grain staples of the East 
and the half-spoiled meats of the West. But 


spices were also among the most important 
PHOTOGRAPH BY FOSTER ENSMINGER 
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medicines that doctors possessed. They were 
especially turmeric and saffron) invaluable 
dyestuffs. And spices, not flowers, were the 
base of nearly all the perfumes and ointments 
and incenses that were so widely employed to 
make everyday life endurable. 

Nobody knows when man first used spice 
The Bible abounds with references to Spices, 
and perhaps the earliest mention of them that 
we have isin the words of the Lord God Jehovah 
himself, He had revealed Himself to Moses in 
Exodus, and in the thirtieth chapter of that 
book He gave Moses precise instructions for the 
preparation of anointing oil: “. . . Take thou 
also unto thee principal spices, of pure myrrh 
five hundred shekels, and of sweet cinnamon 
half so much, even two hundred and fifty 
shekels, and of sweet calamus two hundred 
and fifty shekels, and of cassia five hundred 
shekels eee 


Though the authority is by no means so ex 


and of olive oil an hin.” 


alted, records show that the Chinese were using 
spices, particularly cassia and ginger, 3000 
years before Christ. And the writings of th 
Sumerians and Egyptians seem at first glance 
to devote an unreasonable amount of space to 
these aromatic articles, until it is remembered 
that most of the records are concerned with 


commerce and that spices were, indeed, the most 
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ROMAN MERCHANT SHIP sailed spice cargoes in the Second Century, A.D 


profitable of all goods in which a mer- 
chant might deal. 

The spice trade between the Far 
East and the civilization of the Medi- 
terranean had become a major busi- 
ness enterprise thousands of years 
before men discovered that the earth 
was round. The spice route was a 
well-beaten path. The spices were 
brought by sea from the remote spice 
islands to the Yemen and the Hadra- 
mant, and from there carried by camel 
caravan to Mecca, whose merchants 
took their profits and formed new cara- 
vans. They sent the sweet-smelling 
bags to the ports of Tyre and Sidon, 
whence they were shipped out again to 
the cities of Southern Europe and the 
African Coast. 


ARAB SECRET 


It goes without saying that the first 
thing the Romans did when they won 
control of the Mediterranean sea lanes 
was to take over the spice trade. Since 
the Suez Canal had not yet been dug, 
there was no way for the Roman galleys 
to dominate the Persian Gulf or the 
Red Sea or the Indian Ocean. And so 
the middleman, bridging the gap be- 
tween the far-off islands and the so- 
phisticates of Rome was still the Arab 
merchant. He kept secret, you may be 
sure, the sources of his precious wares. 

Rome carried on an immensely active 
trade with the spice merchants, buying 
chietly pepper and cinnamon, nutmegs 
and cloves. In exchange, Rome sold to 
the East glass, textiles and amber. But 
the balance of trade was so adverse to 
Rome that Pliny the Younger worried 
about it, 

Phe prospects for an economic col- 
lapse within the Empire must be con- 
sidered,” he said, “so dearly do we pay 
for our luxuries and our women.” 

With the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the disappearance of the Roman 
fleet, the Moslems of the Near East 


took over the world trade in spices. 
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Their domination lasted until the be- 
ginning of the 10th Century, when the 
little seaport town of Venice became, 
by reason of its geography and the 
cleverness of its merchants, the cross- 
roads for a slowly reviving traffic be- 
tween the Orient and Europe. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Venice 
of the Doges, perhaps the most opulent 
society the world has known, was built 
upon spices. An almost countless mer- 
chant fleet plied in and out of its har- 
bor, carrying spices and silk and ivory 
and coral and precious woods and a 
thousand other things. But the value 
of the spices, bought from the Arabs 
and resold to France and Portugal 
and Spain, to Germany and Holland 
and England, far exceeded that of all 
the other goods put together. 

Spices did not reach England until 
about 900 A.D., but the moment they 
did they were acclaimed the most mar- 
velous and useful objects that the 
bounty of the Lord had yet provided. 
The English, then as now, were a meat- 
eating people, but the art of storing 
foodstuffs for the winter had not been 
discovered. So it was the custom, in th. 
autumn, to slaughter all cattle except 
the seed stock, and try somehow to pre- 
serve the meat for the long months that 
lay ahead. Some of it was salted down. 
But when midwinter came, it was 
dubious meat indeed that was brought 
to England's festive boards. 

With the arrival of the first shipment 
of spices from the Orient, all that was 
changed. The aromatic seeds and pow- 
ders gave flavor and piquancy to even 
the most doubtful joint. And, more im- 
portant, it was quickly discovered that 
pepper was an almost miraculous pre- 
servative of meat. They found that 
meat rubbed with black pepper did not 
spoil, and that its flavor was improved 

The appearance of spices in England 


stirred other imaginations too. The 
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practice of medicine was a mystery 
rather than a science. The Orient was 
the most mysterious of all places. Here, 
wonderfully at hand, were some of the 
secrets of the East. Spices became the 
chief ingredients of miraculous nos- 
trums and cure-alls. They were sold at 
fabulous prices, and by the hogshead. 
Love potions which carried the aromas 
of the East were a high-class side line 
for doctors. 

Not all the uses of spice in the ma- 
teria medica were quackery, however. 
The oils of spices are still used in pre- 
scriptions filled at your drugstore to- 
day. Sometimes their only purpose is to 
mask the vile taste of some really cura- 
tive concoction, but they have well- 
recognized therapeutic uses as well. The 
oils of cassia and cinnamon and cloves 
are carminatives of the first order. Oil of 
cloves is still the best thing to put on an 
aching tooth. 


RIVALS FOR VENICE 


The almost incredible prosperity of 
the city of Venice naturally aroused the 
envy of other cities and kingdoms. To- 
ward the middle of the 15th Century 
men who did not live within the snug 
security of the Mediterranean began to 
think about the wealth that would be 
theirs if they could find a direct sea 
route to the spice islands and so elim- 
inate the profits of the Arab merchants 
and of the merchants of Venice. 

By 1492, the Spaniards had fitted out 
a voyage for Christopher Columbus, 
who believed that he could reach the 
spice islands by sailing westward. In 
Portugal, a sailor named Vasco da 
Gama convinced the crown that he 
could reach those islands by sailing to- 
ward the east. Christopher Columbus 
did not find the true spice islands, but 
he did find other spice islands. Five 
years later, in 1497, Vasco da Gama 
with four ships rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, proceeded into the Indian 
Ocean, and found the East Indies, the 
spice islands themselves. 

That was the beginning of the end for 
Venice. In an incredibly brief time Lis- 
bon became the capital of the world’s 
commerce, and thereafter for a hundred 
years the Portuguese and Spanish con- 
trolled the spice trade. 

Soon, however, the Dutch decided 
that they would like to have the spice 
trade. They built a battle fleet, sailed it 
into the Indian Ocean, and between 
1595 and 1600 they drove the Portu- 
guese from the seas. They ran up the 
Dutch flag on all the spice islands they 
could find, laid down a brass-bound 
monopoly upon the commerce in spices, 
and thusfounded one of the great em- 
pires of modern times. The Dutch knew 
full well what they had, and they were 
determined to keep it and to exploit it, 
Their naturalists and agriculturists saw 
very quickly that most of the wild spices 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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HOSE of discerning taste are today making 


some delightful wine discoveries. They are 


coming upon the varietal wines of California 


—wines distinguished both by their names and by the pleasures 


they afford the palate. 


These wines bear the names of the world-famed wine grape 


varieties from which they are made. Nurtured with knowledgeable 


care and patience, their personalities are highly individual. For they 


reflect the unusual qualities their grapes have derived from the 


fortunate soils and climate of this California winegrowing region. 


The White Table Wine Varietals, | 


for example, provide interesting new 
subtleties of taste — and character 
istics most flattering to delicately 
flavored foods, In this group you will 


find superb Rieslings, Semillons, 


Sauvignon Blane and piquant White | 


Pinots, 


The Riesling grapes of California 
are the White (or Johannisberger), 
the Franken (or Sylvaner) and the 
Grey. The White Riesling grows 
he re on cool hillsides and produc os 
wine noted for flowery bouquet, 
sprightly aromatic flavor, pin-point 


balance and pleasing aftertaste. 


The wine of the Sytvener echibits 
the same delicate character, a shade 
more subdued in tartness, The Grey 
Riesling jrovides a wine slightly 


milder and more mellow in character, 





These Rieslings are delightful with 


fish, lamb and all cold dishes. 


The Semilion is California's aris- 
tocratic Sauterne grape. Grown here 
in moderately warm districts, the 
Semillon produces dry and semi- 
sweet wines—sun-bright in color and 
with a richness of flavor that makes 
this wine a traditional favorite among 
the Sauternes, 


The Sauvignon Blane is another 
superior white wine grape. In the 
gravelly soil of California coastal val 
leys, this grape is blessed with unique 
aroma and flavor —and matures into 
wine of pronounced character, rich 


and spicy, 


The White Pinots of California are 
the Pinot Blane and Pinot Chardon 
nay which take to vineyards where 
soil is frugal, summers are long and 
nights are cool, These grapes yield 
wines of smoothness, finesse alll 


bouquet that delight gourmets 


We winegrowers of California invite you to try these and other 


of our white table wine varietals, as well as our red table wine 


varietals. When you do, we believe you will thoroughly agree our 
“Wines of California rank with the world’s finest.” Wine Advisory 


Board, 717 Market St.. San Franciseo 3, California. 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
they found could be grown in almost 
any favorable climate; so the Dutch 
took steps. They established the death 
penalty for anyone in Ceylon possessing 
cinnamon without written authority. 

They took measures to make the nut- 
meg, which is a seed, infertile even if it 
were smuggled out and planted in the 
most hospitable soil. They soaked the 
nutmegs in limewater, which destroyed 
the life germ without impairing the 
flavor. Even today nutmegs are soaked 
in limewater before shipment to mar- 
ket, because housewives think some- 
thing is wrong unless they have a pow- 
dery white coating. 

The English were not the sort of peo- 
ple to continue indefinitely paying out- 
rageous prices to the Dutch for the 
treasures of the spice islands. So, in 
1600, the astonishing East India Com- 
pany was formed in London. It was a 
private corporation with 125. stock- 
holders. Each of these men founded a 
great fortune upon the exploits of the 
company's expeditions. And England 


founded an empire. 
THE PEPPER WAR 


The first voyage of the East India 
Company's merchantmen brought back 
300,000 pounds of finest pepper, bought 
from the seaport merchants of Su- 
matra--a Dutch possession. That 
meant war, of course, and the war lasted 
for fifty vears. Most of it was fought in 
remote seas of the East. The only epi- 
sode of this most of us remember was 
the massacre at Amboina, when the 
Dutch tortured and killed a thousand 
Englishmen; but when the war was over, 
the Dutch monopoly of the spice trade 
was broken—India and Malaya be- 
longed to the British Empire 

The English did not try to set up a 
monopoly of the spice trade. Instead, 
they encouraged the domestic cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of spices, set up huge 
plantations of their own and encouraged 
others to do the same. They were not 
able to plant the most valuable spice of 
all, however, for the simple reason that 


the source of pepper was still a mystery. 


Merchants in the seaport towns would 
sell it, of course, but the dried seeds in 
their bags would not germinate any- 
where, and neither bribes nor blandish- 
ments would persuade them to tell 
where the plants might be found. 

It was not until 1788 that the source 
of pepper was discovered, and the dis- 
covery was made by an American. In 
that year Capt. William Vans, out of 
Salem in the brigantine Cadet, was trad- 
ing with native merchants at Benkulen 
on the southern coast of Sumatra. Two 
or three ancient characters took a liking 
to the captain's bluff ways and casually 
told him that wild pepper was abundant 
in the northern hills of the island. By 
1805, America had taken command of 
the pepper trade, chiefly because of its 


merchant fleet of clipper ships. 


There is a most considerable differ- 
ence of opinion about the definition of a 
spic e. Where do spices leave off and 
herbs begin? Is garlic a spice? Is saffron 
an herb? Some of the spices are seeds 
and some are flowers, some are bark and 
some are roots. There are more than 
200 different kinds of spice (although 
some of them are used parochially and 
have no place in the world market, and 
many of those that once held high favor 
have lost their appeal to modern appe- 
tites). Each kind has numerous varie- 
ties. There are, for example, more than 
eighty varieties of the nutmeg tree. 

In the kitchens of the world and in 
the market places as well, by far the 
most important of all the spices is pep- 
per. It is a more or less common belief 
that the chief purpose of pepper is to 
make food “hot,” but its actual virtue 
is far more subtle than that. This spice 
has the quality of strengthening and em- 
phasizing the natural flavor of almost 
any food with which it is mixed. Many 
spices have such pronounced aromas of 
their own that they mask, or, if used in 
excess, actually destroy the natural fla 
vorofa meat or vegetable. Pepper, which 
has no very urgent aroma of its own, 
brings out the best that is in a dish 

The pepper plant is a weak, rather 


unattractive little vine which, to begin 


THE CLIPPER SHIP, by 1805, gave America command of the pepper trade. 
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THE CARAVEL was sailed by such greats as Columbus and Vasco da Gama. 


with, grew wild in the uplands of North- 
ern Sumatra. Nowadays, it is com- 
pletely domesticated and is produced 
on great plantations in Malaya, the 
Malabar Coast of India, Ceylon, Siam 
and, of course, on Sumatra itself. The 
seeds of the plant grow in small catkins, 
and these pepper. When 
taken at the harvest they are red, quite 


seeds are 


tasteless. But 
when dried in the sun they turn black 


odorless, and almost 


and acquire their spicy quality. 

Black pepper and white pepper are 
produced from the identical seed. To 
make white pepper, the black outer 
coating is simply taken off by abrasion. 
The result is a sp ce that is a little more 
appealing to the eye but is far less 
pungent, far less aromatic. 

When Columbus discovered the New 
World he discovered some new spices 
too. The first of these was an object 
which he called pepper because it tasted 
hot to him, and that name has survived 
in the folk language and even in the 
cookbooks. In the West Indian islands, 
in North and Central America, the early 
explorers noted that the natives were 
cultivating an incredible variety of 
these plants. Their seed pods were of all 
shapes and sizes and colors and degrees 
bull- 


nose green or red pods that we call 


of “hotness’’—from the sweet 
sweet peppers and eat as simple vege- 
tables, to the tiny bird or devil pods 
which would lift the roof off your head. 

These plants have no relation what- 
ever to true pepper, and are in fact 
closely related to tomatoes. But the 
planting of them spread very quickly 
over most of the world, and nearly all 
people call them peppers. In the spice 
trade, the dried and processed pod is di- 


vided into two categories: when the en- 
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tire pod—seeds and pulp and skin and 
all—is ground, the powder is called 
cayenne or chili pepper or capsicum. 
When the seeds are discarded and only 
the skin dried and pulverized, the re- 
sult is called paprika. The two impor- 
tant varieties of paprika are the Spanish 
and the Hungarian, which have subtly 
different flavors. Spanish paprika is 
ordinarily preferred for fish and fowl 
dishes, and Hungarian for meat dishes. 


JAMAICAN MONOPOLY 


The second spice that Columbus dis- 
covered was on the island of Jamaica. It 
was a curious sort of berry, growing wild 
on gnarled, grotesque trees in the up- 
lands. With a singular paucity of 
imagination the Spaniards called this 
pepper, too, and even today its name in 
the trade is pimento. We call it allspice, 
because it combines in an elusive sort of 
way the aromas of cloves and cinnamon 
and nutmeg and mace. The tree is 
closely related to the bay tree, and from 
its leaves a quite passable bay rum is 
distilled. 


smell and taste like bay, with no spicy 


At the harvest, the berries 


odor at all. But after six or eight days of 
drying in the sun they become one of 
the most highly aromatic of all condi- 
ments. The trees, which grow to heights 
of forty feet, cannot be cultivated at all. 
The world supply of allspice comes from 
the groves of wild trees that flourish in 
the Jamaican hills. 

Columbus discovered a third article 
which may or may not be a spice. The 
definition depends upon the last author- 
ity you happened to consult. The plant 
is an orchid, one of the most. beautiful 
of all orchids. The eight-inch seed pods 
that it produces are called vanilla. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

It grew first in the Mexican swamps 
and marshes between Tampico and 
Vera Cruz, and the native Indians have 
been using it for centuries to flavor their 
chocolate. Cuttings of the vines, which 
often rise to a height of eighty feet, were 
taken to Java and Reunion Island, to 
Tahiti and Guadeloupe, to the Sey- 
chelles and Martinique, where the plant 
has become a major crop. But the na- 
tive Mexican vanilla is still at a pre- 
mium in the trade. 


THE CARNIVOROUS NUTMEG 


Vanilla lends itself quite readily to 
distillation into an extract of its essen- 
tial oils, and most of us use it in that 
form. But whole beans may be bought 
almost anywhere and grated for their 
oddly delicate flavor. The chief advan- 
tage of using the whole bean lies in the 
fact that there are scores of imitations 
of vanilla which frequently find their 
way into extracts. None of the substi- 
tutes can really compare with the true, 
vagrant, oddly persuasive aroma and 
taste of real vanilla. 

There is a general agreement among 
people who travel about the world that 
the nutmeg tree is the most beautiful of 
all the trees on earth. It grows naturally 
in the small islands of the Moluccas, a 
giant of a tree standing eighty to ninety 
feet high, with dense, black-green 
foliage and great clusters of brilliant 
fruits that resemble big apricots. When 
the fruits ripen and split open, a jet- 
black, polished seed the size of a pecan 
is revealed. The seed is covered with a 
That 
lacework is the spice called mace. Inside 
the black husk is the kernel itself, the 
nutmeg. 


waxy, scarlet lacework of fibers. 


The natives of the spice islands be- 
lieve two things about the nutmeg tree: 
It cannot thrive beyond the sound of 
the sea ; it must have meat to feed upon. 
Even though the tree is widely culti- 
Southern 
Sumatra and Zanzibar and 


Java and 
the 
-in the British West Indian 
Islands of Dominica and Grenada, 


vated now, in 
Celebes 


which produce about eighty per cent of 
the world supply —it remains true that 
it flourishes best when it is close to the 
roar of surf. Furthermore, planters con- 
fess that burying the bodies of two 
pariah dogs among the roots of a nut- 
meg tree has an almost spectacular ef- 
fect upon its growth and yield. 

Most of the clove trees of the world 
now grow on the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, whence they were taken 
from the Dutch Moluccas. The spice it- 
self is the unopened flower bud of the 
tree, plucked by hand and dried in the 
sun. There are numerous varieties, but 
the differences between them would es- 
cape the ordinary cook. It is important 
for the cook to know, that 
good and honest cloves have an aroma 
that rises quickly at the first sniff, that 


however, 
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they are plump and whole, of a reddish 


brown color, and their oil exudes read- 


, Fellow the sea and love it 
ily at the pressure of a fingernail. 


In the United States, unlike the rest 7 } od 
of the world, there is no distinction be- Command a New 190 
tween cassia and cinnamon, though 
they are not really the same thing. The 
natives of Southern China were plant- 
ing and tending cassia trees at least 
3600 years ago, felling them when they 
had reached a height of forty feet, and 
stripping from them their aromatic 
For Those Adorable Pictures bark. The cultivation of these trees has 
fet eat 6 Gis tenes © now spread to Ceylon, Sumatra and 


° other Eastern islands. Cinnamon was 
A 1ro-} lex discovered centuries after the cultiva- 
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premium-priced product, a kitchen 


would have to take itself very seriously 





indeed to insist on grinding its own cin 
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are used for the spice. These are scalded 
to remove the outer peel, dried in the 


sun, and then dusted with lime powder 


to prevent mildew. 
aan; One of the most curious of all the 
. spices is saffron. Since remote antiquity 
AutoSeat 


men have used it for three principal 


purposes: for the dyeing qualities of its 





deep orange-y ellow color: as a perfume; 
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brought $80 a pound on the New York 
market, despite the fact that it can be 
grown almost any where and is native to 
all of Europe. Fortunately that absurd 
cost has been brought within reason 
now, for saffron is indispensable in the 
preparation of fish dishes such as 
bouillabaisse, of certain fish sauces, and 
of curries for sea food. 

The way we use mustard nowadays— 
the jar of prepared wet mustard or the 
can of powdered mustard—is something 
quite new as time is reckoned in the 
spice trade. It is true that mustard seeds 
have always had a place in the kitchen 
(Jesus made a parable of their trifling 
size), but it was a limited usefulness un- 
til the estimable Mrs. Clements, of Dur- 
ham, England, discovered in 1720 a 
method for making mustard flour. Mrs. 
Clements crushed the seeds, and then 
pressed them to drive the oil out. She 
took the hard cake that was left, and 
broke it up, and bolted it through the 
finest weave of muslin she could buy. 
That is still the method used for making 
mustard flour, which is not only the dry 
mustard we buy, but also the ingredient 
that makes possible the various pre- 
pared mustards, which are simply the 
golden yellow or brown flour mixed with 
vinegar and olive oil and other spices. 

So much for the classic spices. 

There are scores of others, some of 
them so widely used in other parts of 
the world that it seems absurd we have 
never bothered to import them to 
America—some of them employed in 
such highly specialized affairs, the sea- 
soning of beverages and the blending of 
bitters, that they have no real interest 
to the cook. 


Cardamon seeds, for example, are al- 


. o . . ‘ 
most an essential of the diet in the Near 


East, in Turkish and Armenian cook- 
ing, but are used here principally in 
drugs, scents and perfuming soap. 
Turmeric is a root akin to the ginger 
root, possessing a strong yellow color. 
In its native state, it possesses an al- 
most revolting odor and flavor. The 
process for converting this vile article 
into an appetizing condiment has re- 
mained to this day a secret of the 
Hindus and Malays who gather it. It is 
essential to curry powders and to many 


sauces and pickles and chutneys. 
MEDITERRANEAN GIFTS 


Capers are the unopened buds of a 
wild plant of the Mediterranean, a low 
prickly shrub with bright flowers that 
close in the night like a morning glory. 
The buds are harvested at dawn, just 
before they open for the first time. They 
are pickled in vinegar and then sorted 
for size through copper screens that 
give them a bright green color. This tint 
is pleasant to the eye and it does not af- 
fect the flavor of the spice. 

Coriander is the fruit of a small Med- 
iterranean shrub now widely cultivated 


in India. It is used for curries and chut- 


neys, but in the United States it is used 
principally in candy manufacturing and 
in disguising the taste of unpleasant 
drugs. 

Angelica is the seeds and roots of a 
small plant, used here in candied or 
crystallized form for cakes and candies 
because of its pleasant taste and bright 
green color. 

Fenugreek is the seed pods of a plant 
widely grown in Morocco, Egypt and 
India. We rarely see it as a simple spice, 
but it is the chief flavoring ingredient 
in many curries. Fenugreek is also the 
article from which American manu- 
contrive artificial 


facturers maple 


flavoring. 
THE AMERICAN TASTE 


The United States, in a normal year, 
imports about 100 million pounds of 
spices. This figure becomes more im- 
pressive when two things are consid- 
ered: first, that spices are all dehy- 
drated and therefore very light, and 
second, that spices are of such high 
potency that the barest pinch is often 
enough to season a dish. About half of 
this total import is pepper: forty-three 
million pounds of black pepper and five- 
and-a-half million pounds of white. We 
bring in nine million pounds of mustard, 
some 10,700,000 pounds of cinnamon 
and cassia, more than six million pounds 
of paprika, and nearly five million 
pounds each of nutmeg and cloves. 

A very great proportion of these 
spices is used by the manufacturers of 
food products. The meat industry buys 
tons of them for making sausages and 
spiced meats. The pickle makers, who 
also bottle ketchups and sauces, use 
every variety of spice in great quantity. 
The confectioners and bakers need 
their share. Even so, there is no house- 
hold kitchen in the country which does 
not have some sort of spice shelf, and it 
seems appropriate to offer a few sug- 
gestions for the keeping of that shelf: 

Pepper (white and black), mace and 
nutmegs shouldalways be bought whole, 
and ground or grated as they are re- 
quired. For the rest, ready-ground 
spices may be used. They are cheap 
enough to cast away when they have 
lost their aroma and flavor. Ground 
spices may be kept for a considerable 
time if they are in glass jars or bottles 
with tight-fitting screw tops. But they 
should be kept in the coolest and dryest 
and darkest part of the kitchen and its 
pantries. 

There is one other suggestion upon 
which every cooking expert agrees: Use 
spices with imagination, but use them 
sparingly. A pinch of cinnamon or all- 
spice or ginger or cloves is wonderful. 
Two pinches are not necessarily twice 
as wonderful. The generous hand with 
the spice box may, alas, destroy all the 
natural flavors of the dish. The thought- 
ful hand will make the natural flavors of 
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almost any dish taste better. THE END 
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( ntintaie you’re eager to visit Italy in Holy Year. 

But since so many others have the same desire—go soon! 

Before the height of the summer season, you have a better selection of 
accommodations. And you enjoy low off-season fares on your 
delightful direct crossing over the mild Sunny Southern Route. 


Visit Rome by all means —Sce 

St. Peter's, Sistine Chapel, Colosseum, 
Relax at golden beaches— Forum, impressive monuments and 
Along the crystal Mediterranean — masterpeeces. 
at other sparkling seaside resorts 
—you'll find radiant skies . . . azure 
waters ... gay companions, 


Cy the Sunny Southern Route to Italy, you're assured of every 
comfort .. . every pleasure that shipboard life affords . . . 
all the glamour of “Riviera” days and nights at sea. Either the 
Explore fascinating cities — “Vulcania”, “Saturnia” or the newly redesigned and 
Venice, Naples, Florence, Milan rebuilt “Conte Biancamano” —three largest liners in regular 


and many others. In all the world, Mediterranean service—takes you to Gibraltar, Palermo, 
no other land has so many 


se trae . Naples, Cannes or Genoa, Convenient connections there for 
fascinating places within such con- ‘ 
euintions dinmiipdilesith weed. all Europe. Low season fares to Italy: First Class $350 up, 
Cabin Class $290 up, Tourist Class $225 up. 


Life is gay —Welcoming smiles 
are everywhere. Roam quaint 


villages ... shop for bargains at Ask your Travel Agent or ' 
“devaluation prices” ... taste 
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bor on a championship course—fish, ride, 

otor—swim in heated outdoor pool at 

ver Park Lodge in Jasper National Park 

eet interesting people, enjoy the attrac 

social life—rest and play the Canadian 

iy! (Season opens June 15—from $12, 
cluding meals.) 


AVEL TO JASPER in relaxed comfort aboard 
mus “Continental Limited”. You'll 
nadian Nati sl hospitality and 

is-world beauty 
Route Jasper stop 
luded in many “Maple Leat” 





CHOOSE ANY of Canada’s ten top vacations: 
1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 3. Brit 
ish Columbia (‘Triangle Route”). 4. East 
it La ntians, S$. Craspe 

ison Bay and W upex 

dian Rockies. 8. Lake 

ski). @ Provinces by the 

Highlands. Let Canadian 


plan your trip 
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*JASPER...ONE OF CANADA’S 10 TOP VACATIONS! 


Called by world travellers “the most 


beautiful 
where Maligne Lake is just part of the year- 
round appeal of Jasper. Bring your camera—take 


“trophy” pictures of wild life in this mountain 


playground. You'll marvel, too, at the breathtaking 
spectacle of the Columbia Icefield. And remember, 
your U.S. vacation dollar goes further in Canada. 


(U.S. Citizens need no passport.) 
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Canadian National offices in Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Ph elphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., Son Frencisco, Seattle, St. Lovis, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, 


Montreal 








THE SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 


The Java Sea, through a jaundiced and bloodshot eye 


Fifth of a series by S. J. PERELMAN 


OF ALL the sorry places on earth one might 
have elected to be caught in that February 
forenoon, it seemed to me that mine was eas- 
ily the most wretched. To recline at full length 
in a wicker chair three miles off the coast of 
Borneo, shielded from the tropical sun by a 
snowy ship’s awning and caressed by the 
vagrant airs of the west monsoon, and, be- 
tween cooling draughts of lime squash tem- 
pered with a little gin, to contemplate the 
plight of my friends in New York was as pain- 
ful an experience as any I had ever endured. 
I pictured them drearily slogging through 
the blackened midwinter slush on sleeveless 
errands, hunched over their desks falsifying 
Hooper ratings and evolving new catch 
phrases to sell merchandise nobody wanted, 
writing music that would never be hummed 
and novels that would be remaindered on pub- 
lication day. I saw them, faces taut with 
nervous tension, bolting their food in the 
rough-and-tumble of crowded restaurants, 
having their pants pressed by dollar cleaners, 
teeth drilled by painless dentists, psyches 
purged by cut-rate analysts. My heart bled for 
them. With every fiber of my being I longed 
to be at their side, making their burden a little 
heavier and lending a deaf ear to their troubles, 
but unfortunately I was ten thousand miles 
away and getting farther every minute. Was 
there not some way I could pay tribute from 
this distant clime to their bulldog fortitude? 
I racked my brain without success, and then, 
of asudden, it came to me. Touching the 
bell at my elbow I had had installed by a cun- 
ning artificer in Hong Kong, I instructed the 
Chinese bar steward to replenish my drink 
with three more. I was not actually drinking 
them for my own sake, I explained, but rather 
for my friends in absentia. He understood im- 
mediately (the Chinese have a quick aware- 
ness of the obligations of friendship), and sped 
away like the wind. I sighed contentedly and 
lay back, watching the milky jade wake of the 
vessel bubble astern as her mighty engines 
churned on toward the Indies. 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 


Though scarcely seventy-two hours had 
elapsed since I had embarked with my troupe 
on the Kochleffel for Batavia, I already felt a 
not inconsiderable affection for the ship. A 
stubby, comfortable packet built in the early 
*20's for the Java-China-Japan service, her ma- 
hogany panels and brass fittings somehow re- 
minded me of the old Fall River Line; I had 
the same exhilarating sense of sin and derring- 


DRAWINGS BY AL HIRSCHFELD 


do I had known in youth making a first over- 
night excursion from Providence to New York. 
What was sadly lacking, to be sure, was a 
couple of those raucous, scarlet-faced drum- 
mers smoking Hoffman Fancy Tales and 
bragging about their amorous triumphs, but at 


least we had an exotic equivalent in the two 
dozen Chinese émigrés from Amoy sharing first 
class with us. A number of these were dis- 
persed about the deck at the moment, lapping 
up the ubiquitous orange soda of the East 
and dandling these extraordinarily fat and 


THE STROLLERS represented every conceivable racial strain: pert Javanese, 
melancholy Hindus, Buginese boatmen and ravishing Madurese in sarongs. 
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“NO CULTURE, no traditions, just the 


the whole time with the cocktails,” 


cheerful) infants characteristic of 
Chinese families on every economic 
level. Thirty feet off, my own larvae, 
puffy with sunburn, were absorbed 
in a cutthroat game of deck golf 
with Mynheer Vogt-Bensdorp, an ele- 
phantine Dutch lawyer from Java, 
and his equally massive rrouw. It was a 
gay and heart-warming scene, espe- 
cially viewed through the hazy perspec- 
tive of several toddies, and | was just 
falling into a divine snooze when my 
wife, with a woman's unfailing flair for 
disrupting her husband's well-being, 
erupted from a gangway. She leaned 
coquettishly on the arm of the captain, 
a Teutonic, bottle-nosed Hollander 
who had clearly just finished paying 
her some heavy gallantry, and the 
simper on their faces as they bore down 
on me was alarmingly like that of Kay 
Francis and Paul Henreid in a short- 
budget domestic comedy. 

“Why, there you are, darling,” she 
drawled with the same aristocratic 
hauteur Maggie was wont to assume 
toward Jiggs when she discovered his 
stockinged feet on the Chippendale 
“Whatever are you doing with all 
those glasses?” 

"Draining ‘em,” I replied tersely. 
“The same thing you were doing up in 
the chartroom when I peeked in a while 
ago.” 

"Oh, that,” she smiled carelessly. 
“Captain van Popinjay was explaining 
the sextant to me, weren't you, cap- 
tain?” 

"T bet he was,” IT said. “With his 
arm around you to steady you against 
the roll of the ship. | don’t know what 


we need a gyroscope for, the way this 
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almighty dollar and jazzing around 
shuddered bulbous Vogt-Bensdorp. 


salt-water mink goes around steadying 
passengers against the roll of the ship.” 
" Please?” said the captain blandly. 
“T do not believe | understand very 
well.” 
“You're doing all right, Magellan,” 
growled. “Just keep those flippers of 
yours in the wheelhouse where they be- 
long, savvy?"” My spouse intervened 
nervously, knowing that if my ire was 
sufliciently aroused, | could demolish a 
grape with a single blow of my fist, and 
we adjourned to the veranda for the 


customary preluncheon ritual. 
BENDING THE ELBOW 


This institution, a sacrament aboard 
every Dutch cockleshell since the reign 
of William of Orange, was religiously 
attended by the entire Occidental con- 
tingent of nine, including the chief 
mate and the engineer, a young mis- 
sionary of some obscure order bound for 
Flores, and a stolid housewife, heavily 
enceinle, who rarely lifted her eyes from 
her embroidery hoop. Their routine was 
unvarying; we all sat rigidly upright 
in a circle, gulping down countless 
ponies of Bols while our shipmates 
dredged up as many insults to America 
as they could think of. To describe in a 
feuilleton the scope and malignity of 
their hatred would be impossible; suf- 
fice to say it took every form from mere 
boorishness to almost psychotic malevo- 
lence. By some nightmarish process of 
ogic, they had succeeded in convincing 
themselvesthat the U.N. wasresponsible 
for their debacle in Indonesia, and hence 
that we, as American nationals, were 
legitimate targets for their barbs. As 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Take your pocketbook for a holiday, 
too, when you and your family visit 
Ontario. And there are fifty-two 
holiday playgrounds to choose from in 
more than 400,000 square miles. 
Whether it's sight-seeing you want, 
or golfing, fishing, boating, 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
we joined the Kaffeeklatsch, Father de 
Groot, the young missionary, favored 
us with a dazzling smile. 

“I was just telling my countrymen,” 
he said, “ that if it were not for Hendrik 
Hudson, you Yankees would still be 
eating dried buffalo meat and scalping 
each other.” 

“Yes, and don’t forget Peter Stuy- 
vesant, and Cornelius Vanderbilt,” 
chimed in the chief engineer. “ They 
civilized the barbarians and now the 
dirty money-grubbers are telling us 
how to rule our own subjects.” 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


“Well, of course the Americans are 
not really civilized,” observed Myn- 
heer Vogt-Bensdorp, drawing comfort- 
ably on his perfecto. “ Gangsters— 
assassins. Do you know that it is not 
safe for a girl to go out on the streets of 
Chicago?” 

“Personally, I cannot warm up to 
the American girls,” interpolated the 
first mate. “ They remind me of dried 
herrings—skinny, half-dead creatures. 
All they want is money, money, 
money.” 

“Ugh, how can anybody live in such 
a country?" Mevrouw Vogt-Bensdorp 
shuddered. “ No culture, no traditions, 
just the almighty dollar and jazzing 
around the whole time with the cock- 
tails.” 

“You know, I had an experience,” 
Captain van Popinjay mused. “I was 
during the war in the same prison camp 
with some Yank soldiers and you can't 


even understand what language the 
Dummkopfs are talking.” 

“No, it’s easy,” the chief engineer 
corrected him. He turned to me with a 
mischievous twinkle. ‘Coca-Cola hot 
dog stick ‘em up!” The group dis- 
solved in helpless laughter. I disen- 
gaged my fingers from the arm of my 
chair, which I had squeezed to match- 
wood, loosened my collar to afford more 
clearance for my Adam's apple, and 
stood up. 

“If you muzzlers have finished 
sprinkling Paris green on my appetite,” 
I said courteously, ‘we should like to 
be excused to disinfect ourselves before 
dining. Don’t bother to get up, gentle- 
men; my wife isn't used to these little 
niceties.”” Descending the companion- 
way, I overheard them agreeing that 
all Americans were roughnecks and 
that our social graces were on a par 
with those of the African wart hog. 

The meal that followed these didoes 
was no less enchanting. Prepared with 
a shrewd eye to the 90° temperature, it 
led off with a large basin of boiling pea 
soup dotted with sausage and booby- 
trapped with a pig’s knuckle sprinkled 
with fried onions. On the heels of this 
dainty Vorspeise came paupielles de 
veau, a highly lethal meatball garnished 
with soggy boiled potatoes and hillocks 
of that most insipid of all vegetables, 
purslane. I cannot honestly say I 
wolfed down the paupiettes greedily, 
principally because, back in 1932, I 
fed one of them toa champion schnauzer 
I was bringing back from Europe on 

(Continued on Page 92) 


SHE LEANED COQUETTISHLY on the arm of the captain, a Teutonic, 


bottle-nosed Hollander who had clearly just paid her some gallantry. 
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OUR MOST GRISLY moment came when we stumbled on Abby and Mr. 


Chung, sawing out a cello and violin duet of Slow Boat to China. 


(Continued from Page 90) 

the old S.S. Columbus and the poor 
beast dropped dead off the Ambrose 
Channel lightship. In the sweetmeat 
division of the Kochleffel’s menu, the 
choice of dessert generally lay between 
semolina pudding, a tasteless batter 
that paralyzed the craw on contact, 
and the epicurean nonesuch called 
Gouda, whose esoteric flavor I could 
never distinguish from mouse cheese. 
To add a final fillip, our dismal prov- 
ender was served at breakneck tempo 
by seven Chinese waiters and enlivened 
with a further running commentary 
from the Lowlanders on our children’s 
table manners, slovenly dress, and gen- 
eral swinishness. 

Once, however, we managed to an- 
aesthetize ourselves to a few minor de- 
tails like the food, the uncomfortable 
bunks, and the unrelenting xeno- 
phobia, shipboard life fell into a fairly 
pleasant pattern. There were always 
enough fresh excitements—flying fish, 
Malay prahus, sea birds and innumer- 
able islands—to punctuate our indolent 
routine, and it was difficult to believe, 
the morning we anchored at Tandjong 
Priok, the harbor of Batavia, that the 
South China Sea lay behind us. Since 
the steamer was due to sail the next 
morning for Surabaya, our glimpse of 
Batavia was hardly more than fleeting. 
Through the good offices of a friend of 
Hirschfeld’s—who, incidentally, had 
traversed this territory fifteen years 
before and left a trail of worthless 
chits—we were enabled to drive 
around the city, glut ourselves with 


dream-boat Chinese food, and visit 
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the museum. Batavia, apart from the 
old fort and a sprinkling of 17th Cen- 
tury houses, offers approximately as 
much appeal to the senses as Pough- 
keepsie, except that it is hotter and 
devoid of Vassar girls; but the museum 
is a fit subject for dithyrambs, and were 
it not for the fact that a dithyrambec- 
tomy in childhood inhibits me from 
using them freely, I could unlimber 
some pretty lush superlatives. The 
Hindu Brahmin sculptures from the 
Borobudur, the batiks, and the jewelry 
in the Gold Room certainly dwarf any 
similar collections in the West, and 
among other charming relics on view, 
if the sight-seer’s arches can stand the 
gaff, is the very room, preserved down 
to the last churchwarden, Captain 
Bligh occupied after his epochal long- 
boat voyage from the South Pacific to 
Timor. 


SUNSET IN THE EAST 


There were, in the capital, it 
should be noted, no visible signs of the 
bloodletting that was rife in the in- 
terior of Java, the daily ambush of 
Dutch convoys and the extinction of 
whole kampongs in reprisal. You had 
merely to witness the sullen contempt 
with which the Javanese greeted their 
white protectors to realize that the 


imperial goose was cooked forever. 


Soon after the Kochleffel cleared 
Tandjong Priok for Semarang, three 
new passengers made their appearance: 
Mr. Chung, a young Chinese business- 
man en route, like ourselves, to the 


Moluccas, and a Mr. and Mrs. Hoog- 





meister. Mr. Chung was one of those 
fantastic celestials who, at twenty-four, 
have acquired the poise and commer- 
cial acumen of a merchant prince. He 
knew to a decimal what the zloty 
and the pengé were being quoted 
at in the free markets of Tangier; 


whom he called “my children,” the 
hackles were assured plenty of exercise. 
He was fond of observing that in the 
good old times, the natives always 
crouched on the floor in his presence to 
show their subservience, but nowadays, 
emboldened by our American rubbish 


Age 25 “Life looks good to me right now 
++. but I'm looking forward to retire- 
ment on a steady income, I can manage 
it, too, if I plan for the future now.” 


Age 40 “It gets a little rough at times 
with a wife and growing family to take 
eare of, But it's good to know my plans 
for retirement are taken care of, too.” 


he had dealt in every outlandish com- 
modity from gum copal to rhinoceros 
horn, and there was hardly a port from 


about democracy, they invariably 
stood up, as if they were his equals. 


Tsingtao to Thursday Island he had 
not set foot into at one time or another. 
His shy and self-deprecatory manner 
concealed a host of accomplishments; 
he played the electric guitar like Charlie 
Christian and the violin passably, was 
an adept sleight-of-hand performer and 
a formidable opponent at chess, and 
had an absolutely hypnotic touch with 
cards. The impact of so versatile a 
talent upon our children, who by now 
had had a surfeit of flying fish, was as 
pronounced as though Houdini himself 
had come on board. Within half an 
hour, the three were holed up in our 
cabin with cigars clenched in their 
teeth (my daughter handled hers sur- 
prisingly for a girl of eleven), playing 
Canasta for three guilders a point. Per- 
haps our most grisly moment, though, 
occured when we stumbled on Abby 
and Mr. Chung in the smoking saloon, 
sawing out a cello and violin duet of 
Slow Boat to China. The possibility that 
I had whelped a future member of 
Phil Spitalny’s all-girl orchestra so 
completely unmanned me that I col- 
lapsed in my wife’s arms and had to be 
revived with intravenous injections 
of Courvoisier. 


WHITE MAN'S BURDEN 


Mr. and Mrs. Hoogmeister, the other 
new arrivais, constituted no such social 
addition, but were quite as remarkable. 
The former was a wizened, Ichabod- 
Cranelike exporter from Celebes, mar- 
ried a fortnight to a Frenchwoman 
thirty years his junior, and uxorious to 
the point of folly. Though the lady was 
not downright misshapen, she was cer- 
tainly nothing to heat the blood, and 
the surveillance he kept her under, his 
elaborate concern lest she stray out of 
his sight, brought to mind a Palais 
Royal farce. Madame Hoogmeister was 
seeing the Orient for the first time, her 
husband confided to me; he had fixed 
up what he described as a lavish home 
for her in Macassar, complete with a 
new Studebaker and a Frigidaire —had, 
in fact, gone to the devil's own expense 
to gratify her caprice, but it was 
pathetically plain that the bride was al- 
ready fairly cheesed off on her surround- 
ings. She kept complaining about the 
heat, the helicopter cockroaches which 
disrupted her sleep, the coarse and 
uninspired food. Hoogmeister was in a 
swivet; one’s heart went out to him 
since he was, by his own admission, 
such a humane and lovable figure. 


When he talked about the Indonesians, 


ROOMY SHARK 


“Mind you, I’m a decent chap,” he 
protested. “If a coolie asked me for a 
light for his cigarette, in a proper tone, 
I'd gladly give him one.” His wife 
cocked her head and regarded him af- 
fectionately. 

“You really like these people, don’t 
you, dear?” she inquired. 

“Like them?” he repeated oracu- 
larly. “ I don't like them—I love them!” 

Any expectation we entertained of 
visiting Semarang, we learned on 
reaching it, was fatuous; the Dutch 
military had proscribed the ports as too 
dangerous for civilians to land. Con- 
sequently, the ship lay well out in the 
bay while its cargo was being lightered 
ashore through swarms of sharks and 
angel fish ceaselessly circling about for 
food. As landlubbers might, we were 
understandably impressed by sharks 
fourteen feet in length, but Captain 
van Popinjay pooh-poohed them as 
small fry. In 1928, he informed us, he 
had captured a thirty-foot specimen 
off Billiton whose stomach contained 
an amazing variety of objects. I can- 
not remember them all, but among 
them were a complete set of the Wa- 
verley Novels in half morocco, a bicycle 
pump, an ocarina, a roll of sprigged 
muslin, a mitre box and an early por- 
trait of the Duchess of Richmond by 
Lely. 

It was somewhere between Semarang 
and Surabaya that I began to get an 
inkling of the friendly interest being 
taken in our party by the Dutch. 
Father de Groot had repeatedly tried 
to inveigle me into a political discus- 
sion, hoping I would reveal myself as.a 
secret agent, but to no avail. One after- 
noon, the children bounced in with 
tidings that he had been grilling them 
about my opinions. Was it not true that 
their daddy held a Communist Party 
card and deeply admired Russia? Did 
he seem distressed or jubilant. at the 
news that Dewey had lost the election? 
Wallace’ 


Had they noticed any bearded indi- 


For whom had he voted 
viduals, redolent of vodka and caraway 
seeds, frequenting our home? The tots 
conducted themselves with textbook 
sang-froid. They replied that on the few 
occasions I came home, | was too be- 
fuddied with malt to talk intelligibly 
about anything, let alone politics. 
Having spent most of my life in jail, 
they continued, I was ineligible to vote 
The only bearded visitor they recol- 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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hobby, or become more active in the affairs of your 
community. You'll want to be free to ramble just as 
you please—throw away your worries and have real 
fun. 

A Penn Mutual Retirement Income Plan builds for 
the future while it protects your family, Learn how it 
can apply to you—fill out and mail the coupon today, 


This plan is available for both men and women, 


—THE PENN MUTUAL 


A person well qualified 
to help you plan 

your insurance is the 
Penn Mutual Under- 
writer. He is on expert 
who understands your 
Problems ond can 
quickly orrange an 
Independence Plan 
for you: a plan 
tailored to fit your 
income ond cover 

your insurance reeds, 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurancy Company 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, ’'a., Department H-350 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me information on how a Retirement Income Plan 


Security ean fit my individual case 
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How much guaranteed life income os 65 
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THE STATELY TRADITION that is Claridge’s own reaches out to welcome the guest, from the moment he draws up at the door. 


CLARIDGES 


The most remarkable hotel in 


the world specializes.in old-fashioned 
courtesy, faultless service 


and astoundingly high prices 


by MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


AT THE CORNER of Brook Street, in London's 
Mayfair, there isa solid Victorian structure that 
has stood up well under the assault of the years. 
Its weathered brick and its graceful iron bal- 
conies are the outer works of a kind of forti- 
fication. Within the walls a more spacious 
past is 


miraculously preserved—the clam- 
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orous, uncertain present somehow held at bay. 

Claridge’s, of London, is the most remarka- 
ble hotel in the world today. That is a sweep- 
ing statement. But those who are privileged to 
stay there —and the camel passing through the 
eye of the needle is nothing compared to the 
screening process of Claridge’s management 
will back it up. Indeed, they proclaim it from 
the housetops. 
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At 
PICTURES “THAT COME TO LIFE” 
IN FULL COLOR, THREE DIMENSION 


They’re life-like! They're instructive! They’re 
entertaining! Every member of your family will thrill to 
the realistic true-to-life color and depth of View-Master’s new 
stereoscopic picture releases. New subjects include Egypt 
and Alaska for “armchair travellers”; The Easter Story, 
Adventures of Tarzan, Performing Elephants for children. 
Pictures are mounted in durable, easily stored, seven-scene 
Reels for use in View-Master Stereoscopes and Projectors. 
Over 400 other “travel” and children’s story Reels available 
today at selected Photo, Gift, and 
Department Stores. View-Master 
Stereoscope $2.00, Reels 35c each, 
3 for $1.00. Bible Reels 50c each. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
NEW VIEW-MASTER Junior PROJECTOR 


For non-stereo showing of low-cost View-Master 
full coler Kodochrome pictures $9.95 
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SAWYER’S PICTURES 
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PERFORMING ELEPHANTS ADVENTURES OF TARZAN 


THE EASTER STORY 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH gets a proper Claridge’s au revoir from hotel man- 


ager H. A. Van Thuyne, who is always on hand when notables depart. 


Its uniqueness lies above all in the 
concept of service that it maintains in 
spite of the scarcities and austerities of 
postwar England. The ideal is to make 
even the most casual visitor feel that he 
is an honored guest in a perfectly ap- 
pointed, private home; a private home, 
of course, in which the guest is free to 
do just as he pleases. From the mo- 
ment the traveler draws up at the door 
he is enveloped in a gentle courtesy that 
seems to be the permanent atmosphere 
of the place. 

Claridge’s service implies none of the 
rule-of-thumb  self-consciousness, the 
determined posturing, that too often 
is meant by that much abused word. It 
seems to come from an instinctive de- 
sire to serve. That must be an illusion 
engendered by a fantastically consci- 
entious management, but nevertheless 
it isa welcome illusion. If these intangi- 
bles make no impression on the insensi- 
tive guest, he is sure to know at one 
point that he has enjoyed the privileges 
of a unique institution; when he pays 
his bill, he will discover that he has 
been staying in what is probably the 


most expensive hotel in the world. 
RED-CARPET COURTESY 


As he signs the register, the guest is 
greeted by one of the staff of the man- 
agement in morning coat and pin-stripe 
trousers. 

If the guest is of sufficient magni- 
tude, royalty or one of the world’s elder 
statesmen, he will be welcomed by 
H. A. Van Thuyne, the manager, in 
person. This dignitary escorts the guest 
to his room, personally unlocks the door 
and wishes him, or her, a pleasant stay. 

The buttons who brings the accumu- 
lated mail and telegrams has a Dicken- 
sian politeness, a Pickwickian twinkle 
in his blue-and-gold livery. Flowers, 


with a card of welcome from Mr. Van 
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Thuyne, are one of the surprises for the 
newcomer, 

The new guest will become more and 
more aware of the red-carpeted cour- 
tesy that unrolls endlessly. He will be 
startled by Holland, who operates the 
Claridge lift during the crowded hours 
of the day. Holland has the careful re- 
serve and the smiling polifesse of one 
who has spent his life in diplomacy. 
When you step onto his elevator he in- 
clines his head in a slight bow and 
smiles. When you say “thank you,” as 
you leave at your floor, and the opera- 
tion is so gracious that you do remem- 
ber to say “thank you,”’ Holland bows 
low and murmurs, “The pleasure is 


mine, sir.” 


PARAGON PORTER 


Perhaps the most perfect symbol of 
the Claridge tradition is Cecil Gibbs, 
the chief hall porter. After thirty-three 
years he is an able practitioner of the 
kind of service that anticipates the 
wants of the guest, and he goes to pains- 
taking lengths to satisfy them. If you 
saw Gibbs officiating in Westminster 
Abbey in the robes of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he would seem perfectly 
in character. As he presides at the hall 
porter’s desk just to the left of the main 
entrance on Brook Street, there is about 
him a magisterial dignity. He radiates 
authority. But it is the authority of 
beneficence and great capability, as the 
troubled guest, in search of impossible 
reservations or a missing trunk, quickly 
discovers. During mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon in the late fall and win- 
ter, when the foyer and the main 
lounges are not particularly occupied, 
everyone works by candlelight to save 
electricity. It is in this soft light, re- 
flected on the cream-colored walls and 
mirrored in the polished marble floor, 


that Gibbs is most completely in char- 
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Each hour of your vacation is pre- 
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don’t waste it! 
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of a well-rounded vacation. Sea or 
field or mountain, history and cul- 
ture, active sport or restful relaxa- 
tion. Nine complete resort areas, 
wedded to each other in beauty and 
proximity. 


There’s no need for weary driving 
or traveling, every minute, every 
hour brings a refreshing change. 


Visit Massachusetts, where a small 
budget carries you a long way in a 
short space of time. 
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acter. He seems to be part of a setting 
that antedates Victoria, and owes its 
essence to one of the more royal 
Georges. 

Through the years Gibbs has dealt 
with more celebrities, certainly with 
more different kinds of celebrities, 
than anyone else in the world. Kings, 
queens, maharajas, movie stars, prime 
ministers and presidents, many of the 
great and the would-be great of three 
crowded decades have consulted with 
Gibbs about problems of much or little 
moment, 

During the wedding of Princess Eliz- 
abeth and Prince Philip, and the fes- 
tivities that led up to it, Gibbs reached 
a climax in his career. The hotel was 
filled with wedding guests, many of 
them royal, many of them known to 
Gibbs through the years. He believes 
there was more royalty at Claridge’s 
than had ever been assembled under 
one roof during his lifetime. Gibbs kept 
a beautifully scrolled, separate register 
signed only by royalty. Of this he was 
inordinately proud, showing it to those 
whom he especially favored. 


FULL HOUSE 
On the morning of the wedding 


almost as limousines, 
bearing proper credentials on the 
windshields, rolled away from the 
hotel as from Buckingham Palace itself. 

A full house at Claridge’s customar- 
ily means at least three kings and two 
queens. On one occasion the King and 
Queen of Norway, the King and Queen 
of Denmark and the King of Spain 
were seen dining together in the res- 
taurant. In 1860, Queen Victoria paid 
a call on Empress Eugénie of France, 
who was stopping at the hotel. It wag a 
remarkable thing for the good queen 
to have done, as Victorian ladies rarely 
visited public hotels. 


many royal 


¥. 


ose 


Through’ the years royalty has con- 
tinued to come. In these latter days, 
with so many kings and queens out of 
employment, it has not been easy for 
them to pay the bill. To royal custom- 
ers of long standing the management 
now and then discreetly offers a re- 
duced rate. Since a royal suite costs a 
minimum of forty-two dollars a day, 
a reduction is not to be despised. 

While royal clients may come first in 
precedence, the competition they face 
in getting reservations grows stiffer 
with each year. Priority has grown up 
layer on layer. It is one reason why Mr. 
Van Thuyne’s position is so difficult. It 
also explains why his relationship with 
the Foreign Office is so close. Before an 
international conference, Whitehall des- 
ignates the top-ranking statesmen who 
are to stay at Claridge’s. There is no 
law that compels the hotel to take these 
guests, but. rooms are always found for 
them. 

High on the priority list come Eng- 
land's county families, some noble, all 
bearing names that have recurred 
throughout British history. For at least 
three generations these names have been 
recorded in Claridge’s register. Mr. Van 
Thuyne reports a legend, as he modestly 
expresses it, that when a son is born to 
one of the county families, he is put on 
the hotel's preferred list at the same 
time he is entered for Eton or Harrow 

Americans have long-standing claims. 
There are some who crossed the Atlan- 
tic annually for more than forty years, 
when wars did not interfere, to stop at 
Claridge’s for “the season."’ A cable- 
gram for rooms signed by one of the 
Vanderbilts, the Astors, the Van Alens, 
or the Rockefellers is a must. 

During World War II Claridge’s be- 
came a habit with a whole new set of 
guests. Mrs. Roosevelt is a frequent vis- 

(Continued on Page 123) 


CLARIDGE’S CLIENTELE customarily includes a quota of royalty; Queen 


Ingrid and Count Eduard Reventlow attend an Anglo-Danish dinner. 
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Nowhere do men live closer to the earth that sustains and 
receives them than in the Black Republic of the Caribbean 


by WILLIAM A. KRAUSS 


CITY OF TEN MILLION ROOSTERS, the late 
architect and philosopher Ralph Adams Cram 
once called Port-au-Prince, capital of Haiti. 
He ignored the packs of dogs that bay the 
moon and the uncounted burros that retch and 
whoop to make hideous the false dawn. Some 
travelers can’t ignore them, and go away sleep- 
lessly cursing. For the rest, Tor perhaps 80 
per cent of impermanent guests in the West In- 
dian Negro republic, Haiti is year-long Mardi 
Gras and healing sun and the soft distant note 
of an African drum. Haiti weaves a pattern for 
the people it takes to its bosom, and the colors 
are indelible: the piping street songs of market 
women soon after sunup, the ubiquitous, bare, 
small boys who grin foolishly at visitors, coffee 
roasting everywhere, always the vista of blue- 
and-scarlet sea, always the dreadful mountains 
purple in the dusk, always the sound of drum- 
beat, which comes eventually to seem a wryly 
impudent comment on the mortality of the 
pulse. Never out of sight of people, swarming 
people, the shifting ballet of the streets and 
roads and trails; never out of earshot of the 
clashing syllables of a hopelessly foreign tongue, 
old France in the mouth of brash young Africa, 
the strophe and antistrophe of peasant voices. 
The shadow of the past lies heavy on the land, 
the old gods, the old speech, all the dark and 
bloody yesterdays merge into today. Ard yet 


it’s equally true that Haiti is reborn in every 
sunrise. Haiti is a land of teeming fertile soil. 
Nowhere do men live closer to the earth that 
sustains and receives them. 

And nowhere is man much more intimate 
with mountains. Nobody has taken the trouble 
to count, but you'd be excused for guessing 
that there's a sierra for each thousand of pop- 
ulation and a private peak per capita; farmers 
have been killed by falling out of cornfields, 

Mountains can be damned for most of 
Haiti's economic ills. They weren't designed 
for effective agriculture and they contribute 
nothing much toward manufacture. They pro- 
vide, to be sure, an abundance of staggering 
scenery, the most sublime of the hemisphere’s 
Indies —but few from abroad have the moun- 
taineer’s wind to look beyond the first ridge. 

Haiti is the third largest land area in the 
Antilles, and far and away the hardest to get 
around in. As a generalization, it can be said 
there are no roads. There's a road this week, 
maybe, and then it rains and them there is no 
longer a road. Old hands in Haiti advise: If a 
road is shown on the maps, suspect it; it may 
not be there when you want it. 

A year ago last August | was in a north- 
coast town, intending to drive south to Port- 
au-Prince by way of Hinche, on the Central 
Plateau. I rang up the lieutenant at the local 
garde post. “" How's the road through Hinche?” 
I asked. “ Good,” he said. 

I should have known btter. It had been 


KENSCOFF, near Port-au-Prince, is summer re- 
treat for capital residents. Poinsettias grow wild. 


+ 


CITADELLE at Cap-Haitien, monument to the 


power and ambition of King Henry Christopher, 


SANS SOUCI Palace at Milét, worn by both earth- 


quake and neglect, is still an impressive relic, 


JACMEL. The author and his wife on white sand 
beach. Jacmel remains off tourist beaten path. 


i raining. I got to Port-au-Prince after a night- 


long battle with mud and mire and buffalo 
wallows. A week later I 


DANCE. For his finale at Buteau’s restaurant, 


the one-armed Carnival King goes into a fast (Continued on Page 101) 
passade to drum and flute, with chair held 


aloft between clenched teeth for added effect. HOLIDAY /MARCH 
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FRENCH COLONY. Dignified and ornate French colonial homes in Port-au- 


CATHEDRAL. La Basilique de Notre Dame in Port-au-Prince is a faintly 
Prince are a reminder of dominant European strain in Haiti’s mixed culture. 


Moorish-style monument to the predominant Catholicism of the Republic. 


Port-au-Prince, City of Ten Million Roosters, has the finest 
setting of any West Indian capital, is a stronghold of red tape, art and commerce 
U.S. NAVY. Sailors from a good-will tour shop at Port-au-Prince harbor. Gone 


NATIONAL PALACE. From this white and impressive government structure, 
President Dumarsias Estime guides the destinies of an awakening Haiti. are days of Marine-enforced paternalism, but U. S. interest is still high. 
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(Continued from Page 99) ran into the same lieu- 
tenant. “ You said the road was good,” I ac- 
cused him. “It was practically impassable.” 

“Exactly,” he said. “Had it been impass- 


able, | would have told you it was only fair.” 
As for other modes of travel, coastwise 
shipping is hit-or-miss and always an adven- 
ture; the government’s internal air service, 
secure and also cheap, offers thrice-weekly 
transportation to six outports, but for lack of 
landing fields it hops high over a lot of spectac- 
ular beach and bush country. Haiti is a prime 
example of the tough-to-penetrate tropics. 
Mountains make the barrier. All over-the 
place mountains nudge each other like frozen 
static waves. This country of ghosts, this 
10,700-square-mile Caribbean citadel of eroded 
soil and human fecundity, is everywhere rough, 
tumbled, contorted, jagged, straight up and 
down, so that getting from points X to Y 
usually means laborious detouring via A, D, 
K and Q. Haiti has, then, warm sea and hot 
seacoast and cool uplands, where, at seven 
thousand feet, I’ve seen ice on a water bucket in 
an April daybreak; there’s insupportable cac- 
tus desert spiked with nightmare monkey trees 
and cold bright-blue mountain lakes harboring 
the wild duck—a compact geographic range 
from coral beach to 8500-foot timberline, 
thirty-foot fern trees to seventy-foot pines, 
tropical mangoes to temperate strawberries. 


FROM COLUMBUS TO CHRISTOPHE 


But, deterred by the boneshaking highways, 
most travelers begin and stop with Port-au- 
Prince, capital city, 143,000 population, insu- 
lar center of light and culture, home of five cin- 
ema palaces and a dozen good and not-so-good 
hotels, bustling community of iced drinks, im- 
maculate linens, and terrifying ten-cents-a- 
ride taxi service. About a third of the foreign 
visitors also get to gawp at the Citadelle La- 
ferriére of King Henry Christophe, perched on 
a peak in the once-independent nerth. And 
that’s the end of inquiry. 

Haiti's like a five-story house with many 
rooms, but the company rarely gets past the 
parlor. For a long time in history it was delib- 
erate policy that company be kept at the door- 
sill. Observe: 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus, having 
called at the Bahamas and Cuba, bumped into 
Haiti and named it Espafiola— Little Spain 
soon latinized to Hispaniola. By bad manage- 
ment he gutted Santa Maria on a coral reef 
and sailed away in Nifa, leaving behind a colony 
of thirty-nine men. There were quite a few In- 
dians scattered around the island, doubtless a 
quarter of a million and maybe more—not 
Caribs, as you sometimes read, but Arawaks, 
a slow-witted, run-down bunch who may have 
sent syphilis to Europe along with potatoes 
and the words hurricane, hammock and canoe. 

The first settlement was wiped out by Indian 
action while the Admiral of the Ocean Sea told 
his tales in court; but more Spaniards came. 
They built, in the eastern part of Hispaniola, 
a town called Ciudad de Santo Domingo de 
Guzman (rebaptized Ciudad Trujillo fourteen 
years ago for the greater glory of Generalissimo 
Doctor Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, the 








GOVERNMENT. President Estime (his six-year term runs RUM. Barbancourt Rhum, made in Port-au- 


‘into 1952) greets a delegation of Haitian Boy Scouts. Prince, is famed as Caribbean's finest. 


TURKEY. On top of head is as good a place as any to MARKET. Buyers and sellers get together to 
carry a turkey, or so thinks this Haitian vendor. arbitrate prices in capital’s main market place. 


EMBROIDERY. Sisters of St. Mary's Orphanage teach RELIGION. In the Cathedral foyer devout 
their girls the exquisite intricacies of petit point. couples wait to have their children baptised. 
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A RINGING BELL replaces the birdie to fix attention of camera portrait sitters. Reflectors once were saucepans. 


tough nut of West Indian polities, dictator of France and Spain concluded a continental tus- Negroes of all the diverse tribes of Africa’s 
Haiti's neighbor, the Dominican Republic). sle with the Treaty of Ryswick, France achieved west coast—Ibos and Foules, fat Aradas and 
Spain never seriously settled the west of the title to the western third of Hispaniola. lean-lipped Mandingos, Bambaras and Franc- 
island. There never was much gold in Hispani- France planted sugar. And imported slaves. Congos— were hauled in packed slave ships; 
ola. Mexico and Peru blossomed as treasure and in less than a hundred years, black slaves 
houses, luring the venturesome. When, in 1697, DRAWINGS BY BILL BALLANTINE outnumbered white Frenchmen by pretty 
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nearly twenty to one. So unbalanced a social 
structure held the threat of trouble. Seeds of 
revolt sprouted in the humid soil. France's 
sugar planters sat astride their powder keg 
smoking expensive cigars. In the 1790's the 
lid blew sky-high. 20,000 
troops and his sister Pauline, but fevers and 
the angry slaves carried the field handily. 
France was kicked out. The white man fled or 
he got slaughtered. 


Napoleon sent 


Thus Haiti became exclusively Negro. It 
remains so today. It is Black Haiti, the Black 
Republic, Africa’s Eldest Daughter-—and it's 
also the Magic Island. Cuba has 25 per cent of 
colored population, Puerto Rico 30 per cent, 
the Dominican Republic 75 per cent, Jamaica 
98 per cent: but Haiti is 99-plus per cent col- 
ored. Today, after 146 years of Haitian inde 
pendence, there are fewer than 2000 white peo- 
ple in the country’s 3,000,000 of population. 
The individual white man is well and graciously 
received; quite literally he and his wallet are as 
safe in Haiti as in Manhattan's Museum of 
Modern Art. But the white man‘as a racial 
unit—in the sense of the fellow with the big 
plantation, traditionally exploiting labor —has 
never been encouraged. 

Jean Jacques Dessalines, warrior of ability 
and man of violence, who rose out of slavery as 
first lieutenant of the great Toussaint L’OQuver- 
ture, led the revolution after L’Ouverture was 
abducted by the French. He declared Haiti's 
independence on January | of 1804; became 
Haiti's first president, got tired of that, named 
himself emperor (without an empire) Jean 
Jacques le Premier. He displayed an under- 
standable lack of love for his former masters. 


EARLY-morning church before 
school is a ritual in most 
Haitian towns. Each age 
group seems to have its own 
uniform. These young scholars 
are lucky; many kids of their 
age are working at odd jobs. 


FLOUR AND FEED sacking is 

a common fashion item. It 
sells in the markets for 
about a quarter (American) 

a sack and makes up one of 
the most distinctive garments 
of the Haitian poor. 


His policy was simply phrased: Exclude the 
whites, keep ‘em out, 

Today Dessalines is the republic's No. 1 
national hero; in his own time he made more 
enemies than friends. His reign was brief and 
ended with his assassination. Henry Christophe, 
another L’Ouverture lieutenant in the revolu- 
tion, established himself as president, then 
king, of the north of Haiti, while at Port-au- 
Prince the south set up a second government 
under the presidency of mulatto Alexandre 
Pétion, whose manners were uniquely mild. 
King Henry raised his fabulous Citadelle La 
ferriére to gild a mountain peak near the much 
renamed northern capital (Cap-Frangois, Cap 
Haitien, Cap Henry, then Cap*Haitien again), 
developed agriculture and an export trade by 
forcing every reluctant body to work, antag- 


onized a peasantry enjoying new freedom that 
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should, they figured, include some leisure, and 
was stormed in his palace and brought to sui- 
cide in 1820. 

Erected in this Grand Guignol base, Haitian 
politics thereafter were rarely dull. President 
Leconte suffered dynamiting; President Au- 
guste’s last dinner contained an arsenical con- 
diment not customary in French cuisine; Pres- 
ident Salnave was shot loose from the tiller of 
the ship of state; President V. G. Sam met sud- 
den death by dismemberment. The record 
reads: two emperors, one king, twenty-eight 
presidents, and two decades of unwelcome U.S. 
Marine Corps occupation in 146 years—and 
just once, in 1941, did an outgoing president 
shake hands with an incoming president and 
drive away from the palace without a hail of 
rocks as valedictory tribute. 

It follows that at no time since 1804 has 
foreign capital been much allured by the pros- 
pect of large-scale investment in Haiti. Big 
business from abroad gets rough sledding in 
the courts. White domination, the absentee 
landowner, the whips and auction blocks of 
slavery are too vividly remembered. Haiti 
cherishes its independence with a warmth not 
surpassed elsewhere on earth. The Haitian is a 
poor man occupying, in a setting of great 
physical beauty, a badly run-down house— 
but it’s his house, and he'll not swap it for any- 
body’s promises of pie in the sky nor mortgage 
any part of it for the fancy foreign frivolities 
of bathtubs and air conditioning. 

And there, maybe, are the core and essence 
of Haiti's charm. 


THE HAPPY HAITIANS 


Dominicans worry about taxes, Cubans 
grouse about the sugar allocation, Puerto, 
Ricans scramble after Washington subsidies; 
but Haitians—the bone-poor, twenty-dollars- 
a-year peasant class that comprises close to 90 
per cent of the total population—strut like 
goats along their mountain trails, yell salty 
magniloquence across the ridges, whoop “ Bon 
jou’, cher” to every passer-by, sing and dance 
to make the sweat come faster when they're 
working in the sun, chuck a bit of food to any- 
body poorer, invent outlandish gods and 
subtly obscene rhythms, cherish above gold 
the fellow who can make the village laugh 
and laugh half the time anyhow. They're free- 
born and unvanquished. They'll cock a snook 
at all your dull policemen. 

Once, on a summer afternoon in the hill town 
of Ville Bonheur, | stood by the roadside 


watching a religious procession. A patent- 


medicine truck rolled slowly by bearing on its 
top a plaster representation of the Virgin Mary. 
I heard an angry grunt beside me, and looked 
to see a withered crone not younger than 
ninety fall to her knees. The posture was at 
once reverent and contentious. “ You, Holy 
Mother,” the old woman cried. “ Listen, we 
have a bone to pick. You know what I'm talk- 
ing about—my fifth son—Edzer’s his name. 


<~—— 


BALANCE. Louisette, a Port-au-Prince ven- 
deuse, hawks her wares in the streets. She 
supports the smaller baskets she has for 


sale on top of a larger, conveyer model. 











It's Edzer I'm talking about. Vagabond Ed- 
zer! Whose fault he’s a vagabond? Mine— 
I'm his mother. Yours?—you're my mother. 
And what have you done about Edzer? Not a 
cob worth! Nothing! I put it to you straight! 
Now, mind yourself--pay attention to what 
you're doing. Show a little interest, hear?” 
For Mardi Gras, people dress themselves 
with comic earnestness to represent the most 
dignified senators in the land, make mockery 
in the streets of legislative sessions, and some- 
times wear masks that caricature the features 
of former presidents. They dearly love an ex- 
president with big ears or a pendulous nose 
they can have so much fun devising paper faces 
to deride him. In any season they kid their 
gods with impious ballads (and adore them, 
too, with tender ones). They've named a river 
crossing Bunda Mouillé, meaning Wet Bottom, 
because the girls must hike up their skirts de- 
liciously to wade from bank to bank; they've 
called a section of mountain trail Bunda Sal 
(Soiled Seat, you might say) because it’s al- 
ways muddy and you tend to slip and sit. 
This irrepressibility did not come through 
deference to authority. The great-grandfathers 
of these people who make an opéra bouffe of 


SISAL, a tough fiber used for ropemaking or 


weaving, is Haiti’s most important export item. 


SUGAR is frequently milled in primitive crushers 
where the cane is pressed laboriously by hand. 


COUMBITE. This is the name for a rural work 


bee where neighbors join to help shell corn. 


marching to market were slaves, whipped for 


laughing loud—today they don't intend to fall 


slaves to anybody or any material thing, 


neither to politicians, nor planters, nor to more 


work than plain necessity demands. 


CORN MEAL, made from native crop, is cleaned by 
constant sifting and re-sifting through a large screen. 


COFFEE beans are separated, the good from the bad, 
one ata time by hand by workers in this sorting room. 


The Haitian peasant drinks little alcohol, 
puffs a cob pipe when he’s got a pinch of tabac, 
loves talk and brag and bluster and loves a 
gamble too (cards or dice), eats sparingly of a 
carbohydrate diet, enjoys bright colors and 
pretty pictures of saints, mistreats his animals, 
produces plenty of children and worships 
them, rarely gets fat, can’t read or write, has 
rather bad teeth (no dentists), and amiably be- 
lieves all white men are crazy—lout’ blancs 


fou’, as he phrases it, grinning. He's also likely 


to say, if he’s working for a white man, 
Zaffaires neg’ pas zaffaires blancs, meaning in 
effect that blacks and whites just don't see eye 
to eye on how to accomplish a thing. By nature 
he is gentle asa kitten, with an instinctive sense 
takes a 
tongue-in-cheek view of a complaining neigh- 


of formal Sunday manners, but he 


bor: Zaffaires neg’ pas jam’ peliles, he says 
the black man’s troubles are never small ones 
\ considerable majority of peasants own or 
occupy a patch of land; men and women farm 
it, children tote water for irrigation, women 
miles 


move the produce to market across 


the mutiliated hills on burros’ backs or in 
hefty headloads. The nation's income is an 
annual $60,000,000, 


(Continued on Page 107) 


BANANAS are grown for Standard Fruit 
in the fertile region near Saint-Mare. 


LUMBER, largely pine, is an important 


island industry, a rapidly growing one. 
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JOUR DES MORTS. Kin of industrialist Riviére 


Blood mixtures—European and native, 
mausoleum during 


religious feast. make for the great beauty of some Haitian women. 


DANCE. Maj. Alexi Polynice and friends at pre- 


Saints Day dance in coastal town of Gonaives. 


The Haitian upper crust, clinging mostly to Port-au-Prince, is 


cosmopolitan and chic, and far removed from the simple peasant life of the island 


HOME of publisher Franck Magloire, seated. 


NIGHT CLUB in Petionville drew socialite crowd for 


opening. It failed, however, and was turned into hotel. 


talk with Mrs. POOL on estate of Caleb D. Elliott, president of the 


Haitian American Sugar Company, a major enterprise. 





HOTEL. The bar of the Hostellerie du Roy Chris- 


tophe at Cap-Haitien is a popular meeting place. 


SHUFFLEBOARD. Cynthia Polley plays with fa- 


ther, Light Company manager, at Beach Club. 








——  ———— 


(Continued from Page 105) averaging twenty 
dollars per capita (as against $250in Puerto Rico 
and $1410 in the United States). Currency in 
circulation adds roughly to $9,000,000 or three 


dollars per person. Not much money, Still, a 
fair day’s work on the land produces, in most 
regions, the necessary minimum of cane, corn, 
and yarns, plus enough cash to buy a few yards 
of imported cloth. ; 

Is the peasant happy? Ask him, as I have, 
and he’!] wonder what nonsense you're talking. 
What’s happiness anyhow? Working hard, 
sleeping hard, singing and dancing hard two or 
three nights a week? Certainly the peasant has 
a child’s faculty for shrugging off unpleasant- 
ness. When he’s feeling well, that is. What he 
can’t shrug off or ever ignore is disease. 

Voodoo doctors and leaf doctors and old 
women with a packet of brews and mumbo 
jumbo have their special skills for backache 
and gas on the stomach. Also, there’s Doctor 
Sun, whose therapy is not to be underesti- 
mated. Still, the best-informed guesson the basis 
of spot-checking by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the American Sanitary Mission is that 
syphilis runs 40 per cent in incidence, malaria 
a good 20 per cent, and yaws (the nonvenereal 
blood brother to syphilis) higher than 50 per 
cent. Nephritis, dysentery, diarrhea, and tu- 
berculosis are common killers. The republic has 
one hospital bed for each 3000 of population. 


THE LINK WITH PARIS 


There are three distinct Haitis which over- 
lap only very superficially; a triple personality 
that by no means constitutes national schizo- 
phrenia. There are, primarily, the peasants, 
the great illiterate surging mass, Haiti's big- 
gest burden and its only hope; the élile, com- 
prising scarcely one per cent of population, 
powerful in finance and government; and the 
foreign colony of permanent and transient 
Americans, Frenchmen, and Englishmen, in 
that numerical order, also less than one per 
cent of total population. 

Widely it’s explained, after the fourth cock- 
tail of wonderful rum, lime, grenadine, and 
sugar (too much sugar), that when good 
Haitians—i.e., the élile—die their spirits hie 
overseas to flutter eternally above Mont- 
martre. “When I die, look at my heart and 
you'll find engraved on it the single sweet word 
Paris.” The spiritual affinity of upper-class 
Haiti with Paris (not Bordeaux, not Le Havre, 
but Paris) may at first seem odd. Upper-class 
Haiti is a nation with two equal loyalties: 
Haiti and Paris; lower-class Haiti, the vast 
peasantry, is equidistant from upper-class 
Haiti and from Paris, seeing both of them re- 
motely and through a veil, if at all. 

Haiti is admittedly primitive; surging with 
life, flooded with wild, rich beauty, but primi- 
tive. The moneyed people have always sent 
their sons and often their daughters abroad for 
education. In Paris these youngsters with the 
full purses discover a grace of living not quite 


duplicated at home— the tonsured boulevards, 


fine theaters, excellent restaurants, a society 
not occupied with vulgar earning, and, more 
than elsewhere in the world of culture, a warm 
reception that takes no notice of their skin 











CENTRE DART. Director DeWitt Peters (right), and 


assistant use jeep hood to catch up on some paper work. 
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ARTIST. Louverture Poisson, an air-force em- 
ployee, is also one of leading Haitian painters. 





PEASANT TOILETTE, one of Poisson's best-known works, has two of his most typical characteristies—the 
walled-in sordidness of much of Haitian life, and the window of escape into a bright green outer world. 


FOLK ART. In the Ethnological Museum are displayed 


fetishes, drums and much other paraphernalia of voodoo. 


MAHOGANY WARE is a tourist favorite and an 


important export. Girl holds polished bow!. 
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tones. Naturally they love Paris. And was not 
great-grandfather—or great-great-grand- 
father—possibly a Parisian? 

In Miami the upper-class Haitian is curtly 
directed to the back of the bus. In New York 
there are restaurants that will not serve him. 
London’s a cold, dead city in which he is a 
chromatic curiosity. He looks toward Paris 
when he dreams of elegance. 

The élile ard the peasants don’t, in the 
strictest sense, really see each other at all. A 
very few of the lower class—domestic servants 
and market women—come within a yard or 
two of the upper crust, but the contact is 
superficial. The blue-denim peasant, moune 
morne, the man of the hills and of the teeming 


. b : plains, mistrusts the towns and cars and fluo- 
VOODOO PATTERNS are traced on the earth VOODOO DANCE. Young girls begin dance. As i , s ahti , . 


. As it grows rescent lighting of the élile, the crazy laws of 
with corn meal before ceremony starts. wilder some participants become ecstatically possessed. urban government such as the regulation that 


says he must wear shoes in the capital—sans 

’ , not few’ a a ' , 

VOODOO DRUMS. At actual voodoo ceremony, three drums, which must have been baptized, are used. blague, what for?— what idiocy! On the other 
Different rhythms are played to appease different spirits. This daylight drummer is just having a good time. hand the élile are to a degree uneasily con- 


There isn’t much of a structure here to house 
common understanding. 


vs he 
vg’ 


aE - scious of the potential rude power of the mass. 
pee 
ey. 
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. THE AMERICAN GROUP 

The Americans, principal and most cohesive 
of the foreign groups, form a force more social 
than economic. Perhaps half are serious busi- 
nessmen occupied with electricity, sisal grow- 
ing, and the sale of beer and fountain pens. 
The rest make up a shifting tide of movie 
actors, yachtsmen, novelists, diplomats, paint- 
ers, poets, ethnologists, and plain tosspots 
many devoted earnestly to tennis and the surf, 
some few adept at the art of conversation. 
Generally they cling to Port-au-Prince after 
one quick cork-helmeted foray into the bush, 
where ice is rarer than yesterday’s New York 
Times and the word brioche is Sanskrit. 


ea 


Ten or a dozen families are “ old-timers” in 
the American colony. These are the social 
arbiters and set a modest pace. Their tables are 
invariably excellent. They sniff at the public 
carousing and colored shirts of the transients, 
but are pleased to lionize a Big Name. They 
are scrupulously fair to, and adored by, their 
servants, doubt that Haiti will ever amount to 
much, and agree that the place has been going 
to hell in a handbasket for at least a score of 
years. But they stay on. They gripe a lot among 
themselves, but defend Haiti fiercely if a new- 
comer has the bad manners to open his trap. 

To a considerable extent the dictum applied 
to New York—that it’s a nice place to visit 
but no place to live—is reversed in Port-au- 
Prince, the insular big town, the only big town. 
The stranger from abroad, the very casual 
visitor, learns fast that the capital sprawls like 
a monstrous county fair, that he ought to have 
a car to get around in, that cars for rent are 
few and expensive, that taxi-drivers will gouge 
him if they can, that the bus service is pic- 
turesque but awful. The language barrier 
the Creole patois, French yet not French 
is a knotty problem. (Continued on Page 110) 
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VOODOO BAPTISM. By the waterfalls of Saut 
d’Eau rites are carried out with primitive 
abandon. Damballa, voodoo deity of this 
grove, corresponds to Christian St. Patrick. 
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) r On the streets of our busiest cities the click of 
i high-heeled boots and the sight of wide sombreros 
worn by real cowboys will fascinate you. The color 
and action of frequently held rodeos, gay fiestas, and 
Indian ceremonials make more pronounced the flavor of the 
Old Westand the lingering traces of our ancient Spanish culture. 
Age-old missions, redolent with history and romance 
++. Sweeping mesas and towering mountain ranges 
covered with millions of acres of forests...Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, awesome and majestic in 


its beauty, and eight National 


Monuments, each 
significant of days gone by, combine to give you 
something strange and different to remember. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
The seacoast near the city offers no 
proper white-sand beach, the desid- 
eratum of the tropics. Only two ho- 
tels own swimming pools, and these 
about the size of Havana bathtubs. 
One private. and one public club 
have pools. Restaurants, with one ex- 
ception, are neither cheap nor mem- 
orable. There’s just one night club 
with an adequate West Indian flavor. 
Hotel bars stay open late, and the 
traveler may if he likes consort with 
fellow visitors from Cleveland and 
Little Falls, Minn., but the native of 
the town tucks into bed at nine o'clock. 


THE OLD GODS 


And so does his country cousin, the 
habitant, as befits a man who labors all 
his life in the exacting soil. Take an 
average peasant, starting his day before 
dawn. Remember that he’s a Roman 
Catholic and loves God. Bon Djieu bon, 
he says—the good Lord’s good. At the 
same time and without mental or spirit- 
ual conflict, he’s a voodooist. That is, the 
gods who came across the ocean in the 
slave ships, gods of stream and forest, 
gods of rivers, roads, the sea, the ceme- 
tery, apparent in the thunder and visi- 
ble in the growing corn, gods that get 
you born and fix your day of dying, are 
plain to him as the wart on a bishop's 
nose. Are there spells that make a man 
sicken? You'd be a fool to deny it— 
you've seen it happen. Spells patently 
outside the magic of foreign priests, 
who nevertheless have their uses. The 
Bon Djieu of the white savants is be- 
yond disputing a Great God, possibly 
the Greatest God, which doesn't cancel 
out Erzilie of Dahomey, queen of love, 
or Agoué Ouedo, guardian of ships in 
storm, or other deities who by whim can 
blight your corn or save it, burden 
you with ulcers or cure an ugly rash. 

Voodoo, about which a great deal of 
nonsense has been written, is a plain 
man's communion with the earth, his 
placating of the forces of wind and 
water. It includes, as it should, much 
poetry and some very good music. Be- 
cause it's earthy and of the earth, it is 
not coy about sex. Animal sacrifice is 
inevitable: often the chicken, some- 
times the goat. Excesses have been 
committed, but are rare and untypical. 

Visitors expecting the Sunday sup- 
plement brand of voodoo, complete 
with blood on the moon, are in for dis- 
appointment. Voodoo is mostly a folk 
and household mythology, concerned 
more with the daily problems of life— 
the same in degree if not in kind in Haiti 
as in Westchester—and not with high 
metaphysics or horror-magazine mys- 
ticism. You will probably not find it too 
difficult to see voodoo at work, whether 
in the charms and symbols used by the 
peasants or in witnessing an actual cer- 
You will find the drumbeats 
haunting, the sincerity and depth of be- 


emony 
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lief compelling, but it is doubtful if you 
will carry home the highly romantic or 
shocking experiences you were hoping 
to wow the bridge club with. 

The natives meet the considerable 
financial difficulties of matrimony by 
placage, a kind of common-law mar- 
riage that substitutes until a peasant 
couple has, perhaps through a dozen 
years, accumulated enough money to 
pay for the elaborate wedding feast 
dictated by strict social usage. I re- 
member the case of Chapeau. 

Chapeau was our first really good 
houseboy—a lean, serious youngster 
who made a state ceremony of decant- 
ing wine. He came one afternoon to the 
veranda, wearing a proud grin, to re- 
quest that my wife stand up as god 
mother at his son's baptism. We were 
new in Haiti then. “ Chapeau!" my 
wife said. “ A son! How wonderful! But 
you hadn't told us you were married.” 

" En effet, Madame,” Chapeau said, 
“T am not. Louise and I, we have so 
many friends. Friends with what appe- 
tites, Madame—thirsts you wouldn't 
care to believe! It'll gobble two months’ 
wages to stuff their gullets. Still, I'm 
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saving. Next year or the year after, if 
God wills, we'll marry.” 

As it did happen, God did will, and in 
time Chapeau and Louise married, with 
three offspring imposingly ranked at 
the altar. 

You will perhaps have gathered that 
the peasants are the “sight” of Haiti. 
Peasants and the overpowering scenery 
of sea and mountains. The only other 
grandiose sight, in the tourist sense, is 
the Citadelle of King Henry, that vast, 
unlikely fortress on a mountain crag, 
much publicized in the past century, 
better than a Pyramid to visit. Port- 
au-Prince, the capital, lacking high- 
class monuments or awesome works of 
man, possesses no really old buildings 
(the 


founded in 1749) and only one really 


town’s a comparative babe, 
good building, the Palais des Finances, 
west of the Champs de Mars, the city’s 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Don’t look for just one reason why more than 
a million passengers a year fly TWA. For it’s not 
routes alone, or speed alone, or service alone, or 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
central park of sun-shriveled grass. 
The National Palace is a big white 
wedding cake against a backdrop of 
splendid hills; the Cathedral an ex- 
panded pink petif four. In the National 
Museum is housed what almost every- 
body agrees is the anchor of Columbus’s 
Santa Maria. Many of the city’s pri- 
vate residences—in the foothills and 
suburban Pétionville—are functional 
and expensive, erected in excellent 
gardens of flamboyant, bougainvillaea, 
hibiscus, and African tulips; but houses 
that actually lift up the explorer’s 
heart are few and 19th Century, gaily 
imaginative with fretwork, tucked in 
obscure alleys and ravaged by termites. 

The dusty odor of bureaucracy wafts 
through the capital. Residents of out- 
port towns call it “the Republic of 
Port-au-Prince.” All government is 
concentrated there; 60 per cent of ex- 
port-import business funnels through 
it. No West Indian city has a finer set- 
ting: high stark mountains and heat- 
shimmering sea all coeval and one, a 
harbor more spacious and spectacular 
than the Bay of Naples, caught in the 
extended arms of the 5000-foot hills, 
sheltered from west winds by a wilder- 
ness island two thirds the size of Mar- 
tinique. Still, the life of the capital 
would be sterile were it not for the peas- 
ants shuffling and shouting through its 
streets, three quarters round the clock. 
You find the physical body of the peas- 
ant in the native market, his captured 
let this not seem odd—in the 
Centre d'Art. 


spirit 


THE IRON MARKET 


The market first. On the main street 
(somewhat curiously named in honor 
of the republic’s richly despised neigh- 
bor, Trujillo) the Iron Market occupies 
two full squares. It is the source of racy 
odors—of sweat, blood, chickens, and 
very dried fish; source too of the per- 
fumes of every known tropical fruit 
that anybody would care to eat. It is 
not clean. Why should it be? Only the 
washed dead are clean. The Iron Mar- 
ket is more vitally alive, more crowded, 
more clamoring, than the deck of a 
sinking commuters’ ferry. You get the 
impression that somebody's just shouted, 
"Last boat to shore."” Foodstuffs are 
dumped and stacked and scattered 
everywhere, on the floor overflowing 
into narrow aisles, on crazy counters, in 
baskets on the backs and under the 
rumps of cooing, crying, pipe-smoking, 
gesticulating coal-black peasant fe- 
males from five to ninety-five. Few 
sales are. consummated without ex- 
Nobody 


ever had more fun. (And, for the 


change of withering insults. 


housewife on the serious side, nowhere 
in any island is a wider range of sup- 
plies available: everything tropical, 
much that is temperate, oranges to 


cauliflower, bananas to beets, hens’ 
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eggs with a real bite, twenty-four cents 
a dozen.) 

The Centre d’Art in the Rue de la 
Révolution brings up the names of 
DeWitt Peters and Selden Rodman, 
Americans. Seven years ago, Peters, an 
experienced artist, came to Haiti to 
teach English for a U. S. Government 
agency. He took occasion to wonder 
“why in a country of such hypnotic 
beauty, with a climate as lucent as 
Southern Italy’s and a people favored 
with leisure, is the art of painting prac- 
tically moribund?” In 1944 he founded 
the Centre d’Art with the aid and en- 
couragement of both Haitian and 
American governments, and no profit 
for himself, then or now. It was as 
though an obscure, almost dead ember 
had been fanned; where there had been 
no visible flame, flame suddenly sprang 
up strong. Painters trooped to Peters; 
he has never needed to seek them out. 
A taxi-driver, a tailor, a bookkeeper, a 
voodoo priest (greatest of them all), a 
gamin from the red-light district, a 
gangling country boy, a boat builder— 
these, dozens of them, learned in time 
of the Centre d’ Art and came hopefully 
to Peters with paintings on scraps of 
canvas, bits of cardboard, tops of soap 
cartons, with plaster mugs they'd 
decorated and slabs of wood they'd 
colored. Peters uncovered the un- 
taught painters, gave them focus, en- 
couragement, an outlet—nothing more. 
He is too intelligent a man to have 
tampered with their expression. You 
know, or will know, the names of 
some of them: Hyppolite, Bazile, Bi- 
gaud, Obin, Gourgue, DuFaut, Bénoit, 
Cédor, Pierre, Poisson, Auguste. Seven 
years ago no foreigner and few upper- 
class Haitians had seen the work of any 
of them; today their canvases are in 
galleries and private collections from 
New York to California (several, even, 
in the homes of the Haitian élite). 


TROPICAL RENAISSANCE 


The flowering of primitive painting 
in Haiti in the past decade has been, as 
Selden Rodman, its historian and most 
successful publicist, has said, a nation- 
wide artistic awakening. “Here is a 
country, a small country, yet perhaps 
the first since the days of the Renais- 
sance, where people paint as unself- 
consciously as children, yet express 
through their art the accumulated rich- 
ness of centuries of religious ceremonial 
and folklore.” 

One incident: Late in an afternoon 
not long ago, DeWitt Peters sat with 
friends in his office in the Centre d’ Art. 
A clamor of shouts and singing lifted 
suddenly from the street below. He 
went to a window to look. And what 
he saw was this—a picture, sent out 
the day before for framing, was being 
returned to the Centre, borne aloft by 
messengers, to the cheers of a growing 
“Where else,” 


throng. Peters de- 
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Now try Stopette—the deodorant 
that changed a nation’s habits! 


Millions now spray perspiration 
worries away with amazing Stopette De- 
odorant in the famous flexi-plastic bottle 

You never touch Stopette . . . hardly 
know it touches you. A quick squeeze 
and you have instant, long-lasting per- 
spiration protection. Stops odor, keeps 
underarm free of moisture. Harmless to 
skin or clothes 
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manded happily of his visitors, “ where 
else in the world, at any time except 
perhaps in Renaissance Italy, would 
people have cheered a painting through 


the streets?” 


He who travels to Haiti only to 
drink rhum Barbancourt, beyond all 
caviling the most succulent distillate of 
cane juices known to man, needs no 
preparation beyond a few accumulated 
dollars and a thirst. There are not 
many such. Haiti seems to lure the in- 
tellectually curious. And no properly 
inquiring voyager should debark in the 
Black Republic without the following 
three books: Rodman’s Renaissance in 
Haiti, M. J. Herskovits’ Life in a Hai- 
lian Valley, and J. G. Leyburn’s The 
Haitian People. They'll help him to 
fuller understanding of the pageant 
that passes before his eyes. 


ISLAND SPELL 


As was said at the outset, the roads of 
Haiti, clawing their way around furious 
summits, deter all but the audacious 
from much that is rewarding. Jérémie, 
city of poets, birthplace of the father of 
Alexandre Dumas, but more celebrated 
for a breathtaking half-moon of sea and 
golden sand called, incongruously, Pig 
Cove; Bassin Zim, a bottomless pool of 
milk-white water ip a waste of awful 
desert, under a waterfall whose stone 
ledges display pre-Thurber Indian pic- 
tographs; Jacmel’s miles of wild and 
lonely beaches; Chambellan’s giant tree 
ferns; the falls and cascades of voodoo's 
Saut d’Eau shrine—these would, in al- 
most any other country, be reached by 
steam locomotive. And thereby, cer- 
tainly, soon lose much of their charm 

Two hundred years ago in French 
colonial times, the planters had (in ad- 
dition to punch) a saying that once 
you've known le partie francaise de 
Saint-Domingue—Haiti— you are for- 
ever ensnared; you may flee indeed, 
If only, they 
said, to be buried in the shadow of the 


but you'll come back. 


purple mountains. They were senti- 
mentalists. They were, of course, talk 
the 
mately tend to talk in the tropics 


ing nonsense, way people ulti- 
people who've missed too many ships 
And yet 
Probably nobody knows exactly why 

Stately, plump Buck Mulligan (re 


member?) saw the symbol of Irish art 


and yet people do come back 


in the cracked looking glass of a serv 

ant. You can find a broader symbol 
in Haiti. Any evening. Just et sundown, 
as the boy brings your rum-soda while 
across the bay the mountains fade fast 
into the anonymity of tropical night 

This symbol: out of the ponderous hush 
that accompanies the death of day, a 
single dog, uncertain and tentative, will 
bark. On the instant, triumphantly, a 
thousand dogs will answer. You draw a 
breath. The stars appear. Life goes on 


There is no death. THE END 
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e 60 pictures in glorious full color 
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For mountains, islands, sea and play 


...the northwest corner of the U.S.A. 


There's funand excitement unlimited 
in the gay and green Pacific North 
west. Seattle's fascinating waterfront 

. alpine meadows on Mt. Rainier 
... ferry trips on Puget Sound... 
the thrilling Olympic Peninsula... 
fine hotels and mountain chalets. 

Your vacation dollar goes far in 
Montana or Washington. And re- 
member, Seattle and Tacoma are 
gateways to Alaska and just a short 
cruise from British Columbia. 

Free Vacation Literature 

For a how-to-plan and how-to-go 
booklet, write H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, 601 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


RIDE OLYMPIAN 
THE, - 


This Speedliner tops off a perfect 
vacation. All new! Private-room 
sleepers with bedrooms, roomettes 
and Skytop Lounge; Touralux sleep- 
ers, offering berth comfort and pri- 
vacy at low cost; also Luxurest 
coaches, dining and Tip Top Grillcars. 

Enjoy air conditioned comfort on 
the Olympian HiawatTua, and the 
best of mountain scenery without 
tiring drives across sun-baked 
plains. Cars available for your own 
use at destination through the con- 
venient Rail-Auto service. 


The Tip TopGrill 
car above is open 


to all passengers. 


Vistas are wide 
and high in the 
glass-enclosed 


Skytop Lounge. 1950 = 


The Miwaukee Road 





THE WILD MISSOURI 


(Continued from Page 45) 


farm, trying once more to make it pay; 
the story of his struggle is etched on his 
face, in his eyes, in his gray hair that 
makes him look a man of sixty although 
he is under forty. 

The Federal Government poured the 
gigantic sum of $1,500,000,000 into the 
Dust Bowl during the drought years, 
enabling men to live at a bare sub- 
sistence level, but it offered them no 
hope for the future. 


Stephen Long who, with Zebulon 
Pike, explored the Plains after the 
Louisiana Purchase, called them the 
Great American Desert,’ and so they 
remained in our atlases and geographies 
published between 1820 and 1850. Long 
said: “It is almost wholly unfit for cul- 
tivation, and .. . uninhabitable by a 
people depending upon agriculture.” 

The warning was repeated in 1889, 
when a constitutional convention was 
held in Bismarck, North Dakota. 
Speaker after speaker toasted the com- 
ing greatness of the new state. So loud 
did the eagle scream that little atten- 
tion was paid to the gloomy words of 
a bearded, one-armed ex-soldier, Maj. 
J. W. Powell, a Government geologist, 
who addressed the convention. Al- 
though he spoke primarily of North 
Dakota soil and climatic conditions, his 
words were generally applicable to the 
whole of the Great Plains. 

North Dakota,” he said, “has a 
curious position geographically in rela- 
tion to agriculture. . .. In the western 
portion all dependence on rain will ul- 
timately bring disaster to the people. 
They will soon learn in the western 
portion to depend upon irrigation. . 

In the eastern part they will depend 
upon the rainfall, and in the middle 
they will have a series of years when 
they will have abundant crops; then for 
two or three years they will have less 
. disaster will come on 
... That is the his- 
tory of all those who live on the border 


rainfall and . 


thousands of people 


between humid and arid lands. Years 
will come of abundance and years will 


come of disaster. ... 


Neither Washington nor Plains set- 
tlers gave credence to Powell; and the 
offer of free lands, now that the Indian 
danger had subsided, brought streams 


of settlers west. A correspondent wrote: 


The roads are lined with immigrant 
wagons, and our green hills and 
plains are covered with droves of 
cattle of new homeseekers. On every 
hand . . . can be seen the smoke aris- 
ing from the newly erected claim 
cabin of some hardy immigrant who 
has come to open a farm under the 
Homestead Act. This law has been a 
godsend to Dakota, and from its ef- 
fects, in less than two years, the 
whole Missouri Valley will ring with 


the clatter of invincible enterprise. . . . 


The newcomers were to pay dearly for 
their overcontfidence. The Plains were, 
in the beginning, a man’s country. 
There men found adventure and free- 
dom from restraint amid the empty 
spaces; they became so tough that they 
could bear incredible hardships. But the 
absence of trees, the scarcity of water, 
the ever-blowing winds, the sand, the 
drought, the sun, the image-cluttered 
mirages, the absence of all that had 
been familiar, filled women with fear 
and a gnawing unrest. There was noth- 
ing but earth, sky, grass and wind. 

Twenty years after Powell had de- 
livered his somber warning, a new 
Homestead Act (1909) granted settlers 
320 instead of 160 acres. Newcomers to 
Montana filed 17,685 homestead en- 
tries in the single year 1912. Only half 
of the settlers had been farmers. Others 
were butchers, bartenders, plasterers, 
painters, deep-sea divers, gamblers, 
preachers. Thirty per cent had no cap- 


ital. But they struck it rich—for a time. 


THE DUST BLIGHT 


High prices, caused by the First 
World War, coincided with high crop 
yields. In 1915 North Dakota raised 
151,970,000 bushels of wheat and sold 
it at $2 a bushel. Farmers mortgaged 
their farms to buy more lands at high 
prices. Huge expanses of virgin grass- 
land were broken by plow and tractor. 
Then the lights went out in the dark 
ness of dust storms. 

In 1916 the state’s wheat yield 
dropped to 39,325,000 bushels, about 
one fourth of the 1915 crop. The aver- 
age wheat yield fell from 18.2 bushels 
per acre to less than six; insufficient to 
keep the farmer from bankruptcy even 
if wheat sold at the pegged price of 
$2.20 a bushel. 

South Dakota farmers were in a 
similar plight, while conditions were 
even worse in Montana. Its farms pro- 
duced less than three bushels of wheat 
per acre in 1919. And as the drought 
persisted through the years 1918-19-20, 
there were widespread failures in the 


upper river valley. Half of Montana's 
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> 
farmers lost their lands through mort- = — — eg 


gage foreclosures before 1925. The 


Cn 

~ 
y ‘ banks that foreclosed went broke them- 
selves. Losses to depositors ran into 
millions. The people, bankrupt, went 


elsewhere to make a new start. 


It travels in the Melancholy this is, but without 

° novelty. The Plains were merely re- 

very best circles! peating their cycle of rain and drought 

THE as through the ages; only now, man 

DISTINCTIVE with his plow and grains had added the 
siscult features of boom and bust. 











‘Three times the Plains area has wit- 
nessed an exodus of its people approach- 
ing abandonment. In the 1930's, as we the one ond ont 
have noted, the region suffered the genuine 

most destructive of its droughts. After BENEDICTINE 
so long a time—as always happens on 
the Plains—rains fell again and the area 
has prospered mightily for the past 
eight years. Old-time farmers, and 
newly arrived “ satchel farmers,” struck ° Enjoy that pollen yong ore 
it rich as high yields and high prices . ‘ masrepercark , pee oth 
TRISCUIT wafers once more coincided. Yet the shadow of — Bénédictine offers “B & 8” —the 
are different! Whole disaster hangs over the Plains. The BOTH BOTTLED ) drier liqueur, from their contury 
chiikess pore prin | early summer of 1948 was nearly rain- IN FRANCE . old cellars in Féecamp, Fronce. 
lasts thes well’ less in the region around Aberdeen, ' 
Get TRISCUIT | South Dakota. Day after day men 
wafers, to- 


watched the sky with waning hopes and 
day! 


indulged in a melancholy calculation. 


® : 
How many more days before their 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY oP SSS Ga Se oe 
tion? Then one blessed night the rain 


Your Name is Important! came. But the wet-dry cycle of the 


Plains remains apparently immutable. 
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sable Because of the recurrent droughts, 
Stort marking — start sowing your . 
paced tre ee, teaat, tome many have argued that the Great 
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316,000,000 acres of land in the Mis- 


souri Valley already has been damaged 














by erosion. In the upper Missouri 





River valley, soil damage is caused by 


wind erosion resulting in dust storms 
aes — But in the middle and lower valleys, 
damage is done by water erosion 

The Missouri is really two rivers: one 
of water, and one of silt; “too thin to 
plow and too thick to drink,” as the old 
saw has it. The river, aided by the peo- | ‘ 
ber-cushioned construction, safety fleats. Lew despoiler. It strips them, and the na- ; : Make them live forever 
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in Southern California, 
Arizona, and Nevada 


They know how to get 
the most out of a trip, aboard 
a regularly scheduled Tanner 
Gray Line tour with guide driver 
who describes everything. 


Inside Movie Studio (Warner 
Bros.) $3.25. 

Radio shows $2 

Los Angeles Harbor 
$4.50 


Samples: 


—— oe 
— The lewises 


> Even with friends and 
relatives out West, they prefer 
to be independent; the Lewises 
rent a U-Drive from Tanner Gray 
Line and go as they please. 


Costs: The Lewises rented a car for 24 
hours in L.A., paid $6 a day 
plus 8c per mile 


- The Campbells 


= Smartest idea they ever 
had, say the Campbells, was to 
let Tanner Gray Line plan their 
itinerary via luxurious 7-passen- 
ger limousine with guide driver. 


Costs: From Los Angeles to Santa Bar- 
bera, 2-day round trip, approx- 
imately $50. Special 

rates for limou- 

sines by week. 


FREE TOURS MAP of 


SO. CALIF., ARIZ. AND NEV. | 


TANNER GRAY LINE 
Dept. H 

320 So. Beaudry Ave 

Los Angeles 13 


Send Tours Map to 
Name 
Address 


City 








has flown to the Gulf heavy-laden with 
the topsoil without which fertile land 
becomes desert and those on the land 
homeless migrants. 

The flood record of the 


long and doleful. During the past cen 


Miss muri is 


tury there been high floods in 
1881, "84, 1903, "08, "09, "15, °27, °35, 
“42, “43, “44, '47. The last was the 


worst. Severe floods hit the middle and 


have 


lower Missouri Basin, twenty-six lives 


were lost, 3,000,000 acres were inun 


dated, and damages soared to $111,- 
000,000, 
In 1944, a flood victim wrote to 


President Roosevelt: 


We bought the 


worked hard, cleared it 


farm and 
and built it 
up to where we started to raise good 
crops. ... Then the flood started and 
drowned out and didn’t 


go on. We worked 


harder and did without everything 


we were 


know how to 


we possibly could, but now I am not 
young and a widow and I cannot re 
pair the damage that has been done 
to the 


buildings and fences. The wa 


ler came so fust and ™ high we 
couldn't get our things out and this is 
the eleventh day and still everything 
We had very little left 


last year and now 


under watee. 
everything is 
gone. ... All we have is no money nor 


crop, just tired and heartache 
THE PICK-SLOAN PLAN 


It is not only the farmer who is at the 
mercy of the Missouri. Important cities 
and large 
uch as the Kansas Cities, 


with their great industries 
populations, s 
St. Louis and Sioux City, along with 
dozens of smaller communities, are vul 
nerable to floods. At Kansas City, 
Missouri, alone, private interests have 
spent over $20,000,000 on levees, and 
to this the 


added $10,000,000 to date. Yet until 


Federal Government has 


1943 when Army Engineer Col. (now 
Maj. Gen.) Lewis A. Pick 


his “one-river proposition” 


proposed 
plan, all 
measures taken in the Missouri Basin 
for the 


tions were patchwork, 


solution of its river ques- 
localized meas- 
ures, 

Today the Pick-Sloan Plan, 


many people call the greatest engineer- 


which 


ing project in the history of mankind, is 
being developed. This plan is the joint 
effort of the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of Interior, and 
associated groups— Federal, state and 
private. It has four principal objectives: 
to prevent floods in the river's lower 
valley, to irrigate about 5,000,000 ad 
ditional acres of land in the river’s up 
hydroelectric 


per valley, to generate 


power and to provide a navigable 
channel between Sioux City, lowa and 
the mouth of the Missouri—760 miles 
8 building 1500 


f the 


The plan also include 


miles of levees along both sides « 
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river, running from Sioux City to the 
stream’s mouth for the protection of 
1,500,000 acres of farmland and numer- 
ous communities now subject to floods. 
Since this land lies in one of the richest 
United 


its flooding affects not only 


food-producing areas of the 
States, 
those who farm it, but also the budgets 
of thousands of housewives every where. 

The Missouri will be walked down” 


halfway across the continent, nearly 


2000 miles from source to mouth, 


largely through the construction of 


mull iple-pur pose reset voirs on the 


river's main stem. These will be op- 
erated in co-ordination with reservoirs 
on the Missouri's tributaries to regulate 
the widely varying flow to the require- 
ments of flood control and irrigation. 
When the rains fall heavily, 


melts, the waters will be stored in reser- 


and snow 


voirs. When the rains diminish or fail, 
the waters will be released. 

To achieve this end, the Pick-Sloan 
Plan proposes building 105 reservoirs, 
principally of the earthen-dam type. 
They will contain 100 million acre-feet 
of water. (An acre-foot is water sufli- 
cient to cover one acre to the depth of 
one foot The largest of these dams, al- 
ready under construction at Garrison, 


North Dakota, 
kind on earth. [It will create a lake with 


is the greatest of its 
1600 miles of shore line. 

The Pick-Sloan Plan is a Federal 
law. There has been introduced in Con- 
gress, however, another bill, which, if 
passed, would supplant the Pick-Sloan 
Plan. This bill would establish the 
Missouri Valley Authority, 


give the Missouri Basin an administra- 


and would 
tion modeled on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It would operate independ- 


ently of other agencies—“ one big 
program for one big rive 

and powerful 
champion of the MV A is the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Editorially the paper 
takes this view: The MVA is a plan 


of administration which has been pro- 


The most articulate 


posed because divided authority in the 
Missouri Valley 


natural resources, time and money, and 


has been wasteful of 


because it would be similarly wasteful 
in the future. Only one kind of admin- 
istrative authority is big enough to 
provide a common ground for all the 
as wide as 


the Missouri Valley itself. Only MIVA.” 


valley's interests. Only one 


TUG OF WAR 


Critics of the MV A call it a dangerous 
steptoward Socialism. The Kansas City 
Star, dead set against the MIVA, warns: 
" Liberty-loving people of the Missouri 
to have to fight 
hard and intelligently to hold the ad- 


River Basin are going 


vantages they have won in the Pick 
Sloan Plan.” 

All this is important, of course, to the 
yet the controversy over 


MVA has not stirred 


much of a spark among 


basin’s future, 
Pick-Sloan vs. 


the people who 
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Leave Cinti. Apr. 15...Return May 5 
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* Steamer reservations 
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Today’s finest accom- 
modations in a variety 
of locations and price 
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GREAT BRITAIN — 


KNOW WHAT NOT TO MISS 


Miss Sargent has traveled Great 
Britain for 16 yeors . knows 
the traditions, the picturesque 
and accommodations. Your stay 
can be economical, enjoyable, 
and educational. You'll know 
Great Britain before you leave. 
$2.00 a planned doy. This serv- 
ice will more than pay for itself 
Miss Sargent does not make 
orrangements. She has no con- 
nection with any group or travel 
agency. She works for your 
pleasure alone. 


elizabeth c. SARGENT 


28 Ashmun Street New Hoven, Conn, 
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Alcazar Palace at Segoele, Spain 


ELAX and let the old world pass in re- 
view ... see ALL of Europe— Paris, 
Rome, Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, the Alps and the Riviera, romantic 
Spain and Portugal... visit quaint villages 
and out-of-the-way hamlets as well as the 
historic cities. 

Your spacious window gives you a pri- 
vate view of Europe today... your reclining 
seat is your passport to comfort. Each de- 
luxe coach has its own snack bar, lavatory, 
English-speaking hostess. During the day 
you travel . . . at night you dine and sleep 
in selected hotels. Our entire staff will wel- 
come you to our congenial group of inter- 
natioaal travelers. Come with us and see the 
REAL Europe the Linjebuss way. 


LINJEBUSS 
Swedish Trams-Evropean Bus Lines 
For descriptive booklet 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write A. Johnsen & Co., lnc., General Agents 
Dept. A, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, WN. Y. 
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SCHOOL and CAMP DIRECTORY 
Pages 20 and 21 

gives you a selection of the country’s 

finest. Write to several of them direct 

for full information and literature. 
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Wherever you travel in 

Britain, you'll find comfort, 
service and courtesy at 

these strategically situated 
hotels. Make them your head- 
quorters for touring, sports, or 
business. To nome o few .. . 
Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire, for 
golf in its native Scottish setting 
. « « the Royal Station in historic 
York... the Welcombe, Stratford 
vpoa-Avon, in the heart of =~ 
Shakespeare Country .. . 
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live on the river. Along the river there 
are countless farmers who haven't the 
foggiest notion about the basic differ- 
ences between the Pick-Sloan Plan and 
the MVA and who don’t care. 
Towa farmer said: “ 
what they call it, 


As an 
I don't give a damn 
or how they fuss 
among themselves, just as long as they 
keep on building these levees that keep 
the river out of my farm.” 


RIVER-TOWN THINKING 


> 

In the lower valley are farmers whose 
crops have been washed out again and 
again; sometimes three years in a row. 
When the levees and dams are com- 
pleted, what will they mean to farm- 
ers? It looks so good that many of them 
are afraid to hope. It means a lifting of 
the nagging, persistent fear which has 
followed them all their lives. It means 
conceivably, an outpouring of crops 
such as the nation’s breadbasket has 
“Build that breadbasket 


says one Missouri farmer, "’ be- 


never seen. 
bigger,” 
cause we're going to fill it with more 
good things than a rich kid has in his 
stocking on Christmas Eve.’ Some 
economists use fancy words in talking 
about the potentialities of the Missouri 
and they say the projects on the river 
gradually are achieving a regional eco- 
nomic revolution of sorts. The farmers 
shake their heads at this. To them it is 
more in the nature of a miracle, and 
they are common-sense people wary of 
any miracles performed by man. 
Among the first communities along 
the river to benefit from the Pick-Sloan 
Plan is the little town of Peru, Ne- 
braska, the town whose fight against 
the flood in 1943 brought it national ac- 
claim. Outside Peru a levee almost eight 
miles long has been built, and this 
levee is designed to protect 7000 acres 
of farm land, as well as the northern 
part of the town. The people of Peru 
look at the levees and are hopeful 
Peru furnishes an understandable, 
typical illustration of how a river town 
lives, and how it reacts to the expensive 
Government efforts to keep the river in 
control. Peru is a cautious, conservative 
town, careful in making up its mind and 
tenacious when it does. It is predomi- 
nantly Republican, and a lot of towns- 
people shake their heads over Govern- 
ment spending. There are some citizens 
who think the work on the levees could 
be done more cheaply, but, over-all, 
they think construction of the levees is 
imperative and good 
they don't 


Just how good, 
know—they'll make up 
their minds about that when the next 
flood comes. There are many people in 
Peru who welcome the levees without 
reservation; people like 8. R. Barton, 
who has experienced five crop wash- 
outs in eight years, and who sums up his 
"T don’t know, but 
brother, it looks to me like salvation 


feelings by saying: 


You can't live on a river that takes 


your future away.” 


HOLIDAY 


Barton, who was born here 58 years 
ago, lives with his wife on the eastern 
edge of Peru in a four-room house which 
has been flooded to the roof three times. 
“I recollect the first 
flooded,” 


awakens at daybreak and looks out the 


time we got 
Barton says, “the missus 
window. ‘Hey,’ the missus says, giving 
“there's water all 
“Shucks,’ 
ain't in yet?’ “No, 


me a powerful nudge, 
around the house.’ I said, ‘it 
the missus says, 
‘and I'm not waiting until it is.’ So the 
missus grabs a handful of clothes and I 
grab some tobacco and we get busy. I 
put the pigs on the tops of crates in the 
feed troughs, chase the horses onto the 
railroad right of way on high ground, 
scatter the chickens into the hayloft 
and give the cows a smack on the rump, 
sending ‘em into the hills. When we 
finally got back to the house some days 
later there was five inches of mud on the 
floor, so | went to the doorstep, reached 
down with a bucket and rinsed out the 
house with good old river water.” 
Peru has a population of 1000, a 
wide, hilly main street which is quiet 
even on Saturday night, one theater, 
five churches and a state normal college 
which has sent thousands of school- 
Once 
there was under-the-surface antagonism 


teachers throughout Nebraska. 


between the college on the hill and the 
The fight against the flood 
in 1943 united the town. College pro- 


town below 


fessors and students, including coeds, 
took their places beside the townsfolk 
on the river front, patrolling the dikes, 
filling sandbags, lugging them to danger 
spots. A coed named Isabel Tynon, who 
lived on a nearby farm, drove a mule 
team all one night, went home and 
milked eight cows, came back and drove 
the mules the rest of the day. During 
those tumultuous four days, Kathleen 
Ted Ben- 


to give a violin 


Benford, daughter of Prof 
ford, was scheduled | 
recital at the college music hall. The 
college attempted to call off the recital, 
but the townspeople wouldn't hear of it. 
Those who could get away from the 
levees came to the recital in their over 
alls, dog-tired and dirty. Even those 
who went to sleep on the floor came to 
their feet at the end of each number and 
cheered the girl 


THE FRONT LINE 


Discussion of the river seeps into 
many phases of the town’s life, the 
chamber of commerce meeting, for in- 
stance. In Peru, the chamber of com- 
merce meets at night in the rickety city 
hall, with a piano in one corner and a 
cookstove in another. Members, most 
of them in overalls, a few in business 
suits, sit in a circle in-the middle of a 
big, drafty room, scrutinized by chil 
dren who thrust their faces against the 
windowpanes. A man in a sweat-stained 
jumper nods and goes to sleep. A com- 
Po in the side. The 
sleeping man rouses himself, blinking 


panion punches 
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Burkett Lewis, an automobile sales- 
man, who is president of the chamber of 
commerce, opens the meeting by asking 
if anyone has any ideas for improving 
“Old Man River Days,” the annual 
festival with which Peru celebrates its 
struggle against the Missouri. Robert 
Stanley, coeditor of the town’s weekly 
newspaper, the Peru Pointer, speaks 
up: ’ Maybe we should have a contest 
among the town’s prettiest girls and 
pick a queen of the river festival.” He 
chuckles. “After all, this is a farming 
and fruit-growing community, and we 
could give her a crown of wheat and 
apples.”’ Earl Deck, the hardware mer- 
chant, rubs his jaw thoughtfully. “I 
don't know,” he says; "it appears to me 
an awful lot of folks hereabouts are 
spending their time fishing in that 
cussed old river. Maybe we should give 


her a necklace of catfish.” 
MAN AGAINST NATURE 


Peter Holdorf, who owns the town’s 
W hen this 
community got up on its hind legs in 
1943 and fought that flood, shoulder to 


lumberyard, gets the floor 


shoulder,” he says, “it was the greatest 
thing that ever happened to us. I don't 
know any fancy way of putting it, but 
it was just a mighty fine outbreak of 
neighborliness. That's the important 
thing to keep alive—that feeling of 
neighborliness.”” 

The discussion swings to other sub- 
jects. There is a vote taken on whether 
to finish paving the town’s main street. 
The members decide to hold down costs 
by helping with the work themselves 
A few of the men yawn, and the meet- 
ing closes. They walk out in little 
groups, looking at the sky, speculating 
on the next day’s weather. Harry 
Hutchinson, chairman of the village 
board, stands on the sidewalk outside 
the city hall talking with friends. 
“Well,” he says, 


they got the river controlled. | dunno, I 


“the engineers say 


hope so. But I say there’s only one way 
to get along with that river and that’s 
to keep seared of ‘er; yes, sir, just to 
keep scared of ‘er all the time 
Occasionally, the subject of the river 
is discussed from a pulpit in Peru. The 
Reverend Delmond McCullough, the 
stocky, soft spoken 65-year-old pastor 
of the town's Methodist church, telis of 
a question a Peru citizen put to Gen 
eral Pick 


for man to control the river?”’ The gen 


Do you think it is possible 


eral answered: “It would be a cinch if 
we knew what the Lord was going to 
do.” The minister pauses and nods 
“Not knowing what the Lord is going 
to do, it is necessary that man should 
take all the precayitions he can.’ 

Forty miles northeast of Peru, by car, 
or fifteen miles by direct line, is Ham- 
burg, lowa, which has been flooded 
so often citizens have lost count 

Dan C. Dougan, the town banker, 


estimates the damage caused to the 


HOLIDAY 


Hamburg community by the floods of 
June, 1947, alone at $3,436,500. To a 
document which he furnished the Gov- 
ernment, detailing these losses, Dougan 
attached a footnote: The damage of a 
flood of this kind cannot be a matter of 
dollars and cents alone. It should be re- 
membered that we have to live during 
a hot summer amid the stench, amid 
mosquitoes, with wells that may be 
polluted, with no grass, no gardens, no 
crop®—and with no reason to believe 
that the next year or the years following 
will be any better.” 

This feeling is reflected by a Ham- 
burg farmer named Carl Smith, whose 
300 acres have been flooded, roughly, 
every other year for the past 12 years. 
“The last time we were flooded,” he 
says, “my son, Bub, and I worked all 
night trying to get the livestock out be- 
fore the worst of the flood hit. I got so 
tired before sunup, I stopped for a 
minute, and there was Bub, mud up to 
his waist, wrestling with a wagon, going 
through the same miseries I had come 
to know so well. Right then and there I 
said to myself: By Almighty God, we 
got to lick this river before the river 
busts the spirit of every one of us. I 
spent my life on this river, but Pll clear 
out and leave for good if we don’t lick it 
quick. I'm not going to let Bub grow up 
with that river breaking his heart.” 

Outside the town of Hamburg is 
Waubonsie Park; from a bluff in the 
park called Lookout Point you can see 
at night the lights of the towns of 
the countryside: Peru, Nebraska City, 
Tarkio, Sidney, Riverton, Farragut and 
Shenandoah. On a clear day, when the 
Missouri is muttering high in its banks, 
bent for trouble, a man can see the 
muddy waters miles away. He knows 
the river has come a long way: down 
from Montana and the Great Plains 
country, collecting in its journey the 
tribute of vassal rivers with fine vault- 
ing names like the Big Horn and the 
Powder, the Wind and the Sun. This is 
a long view which people can keep in- 
side them and remember, and here to 
Lookout Point the people of the coun- 


tryside come to look across the land. 
THE OLD TOMCAT 


\ Hamburg farmer named Harmon 
Harmes stands on Lookout Point and 
gestures toward the Missouri. “1 was 
born on that river more than 50 years 
ago,” he says, “and I've lived with that 
river ever since. It has knocked me 
down, picked me up, and done it over 
and over. | should hate that river, but I 
don't. It's a great old tomeat of a river, 
that’s what it is, a meandering, plague- 
some tomeat of a river. You can blind- 
fold it, tie it up tight in a bag, take it 
miles away, as you would a tomcat, and 
try to lose it. Then what happens— well, 
you're likely to wake up the next morn- 
ing and find the Old Missouri has come 
right back to your door,” 


THE END 
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KANSAS CITY 


(Continued from Page 55) 


convicts yelled, “ The bigger the crook, 
the lighter the punishment.” The former 
bartender who had turned Kansas 
City into a razzle-dazzle snare for 
chumps and then turned chump him- 
self broke down only once—when he 
saw his own picture in convict clothes. 
Then he cried. 

Five years later at the age of seventy- 
two, Tom Pendergast died. Debts had 
wiped out most of the $120,000 in per- 
sonal holdings to which his fabulous es- 
tate had shrunk. He never considered 
himeelf a crook. In a final interview he 
said, “I’ve done a lot more for Kansas 
City, more than all the big shots and 
bankers put together. And I've never 
broken my word.” 

tefore his death, the power of his 
machine had been broken, many 
henchmen had followed him to jail, a 
cleanup nonpartisan government ruled 
Kansas City, and a struggle had begun 
for the leadership which he had lost. 

This struggle continues today. There 
are two factions warring for control of 
the Democratic party in Kansas City 
and Jackson County. One is headed by 
Old Tom's nephew, James M. (Young 
Jim) Pendergast; the other by a rela- 
tive newcomer to big-league politics 
named Charles Binaggio. Young Jim, 
who is fifty-four, balding and a grand- 
father, divides his time between his law 
office and the same political headquar- 
ters at 1908 Main Street where Old 
Tom once reigned in tarnished glory 
Young Jim doesn’t scare the nonparti- 
san leaders. For almost ten years now 
they've been walloping him in city 
elections. But Binaggio, forty, ambi 
tious, energetic, and mild appearing, is 
giving the city-hall crowd a case of 
growing jitters. He has built up a strong 
wganization in the river wards, where 
the Pendergasts got their start, and he 
speaks with quiet confidence about 
winning the next city election 

There have been thousands of words 
printed in newspapers and magazines 
about Binaggio, mostly derogatory 


There have been allegations that his in- 


fluence reaches far beyond Kansas City, 
and there are rumblings of ominous 
disclosures to come. A lot of Kansas 
Cityans seemingly haven't made up 
their minds whether Binaggio is a 
grade-A threat or another political 
boss who knows how to line up votes, 
jobs and gravy. Binaggio, who already 
controls some of the key county offices, 
refers to himself as a “ good Democrat 
who knows how to get out the vote.” 
He denies that a victory in the city 
election would signify a return to the 
wide-open waggery of Tom Pender- 
gast’s day. Some of the citizens don't 
seem to believe him. Included in this 
group of skeptics is Tom Pendergast’s 
oldest and most indomitable enemy, 
the Kansas City Star. 

To understand Kansas City it is 
necessary to understand the Star, and 
this is moderately simple, because the 
Star in blunt, prairie language tells peo- 
ple what to do about almost everything 
from curing the itch to saving America 
The Siar and its morning edition, the 
Times, are the only daily newspapers in 
Kansas City. Each paper has a circula 
tion of more than 359,000, which is far 
in excess of the circulation of many 
strong dailies in much larger cities. The 
Star also has a country weekly which is 
bought by 450,000 farmers in Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


RISING STAR 


In a city that long was boss-con 
trolled, the Siar always has been anti- 
boss. Kansas City is predominately 
Democratic, yet the Star always has 
been Republican. Other newspapers 
have tried to buck the Sfar’s monop- 
oly and gone broke. The Star's Repub- 
licanism is of a dedicated, white-flame 
intensity that detected spellbinding 
magnetism in Alfred Landon and con- 
tagious warmth in Thomas Dewey. 

The Star became rich and powerful 
under the ownership of William Rock 
hill Nelson, who took over the paper 
in Kansas City’s horsecar days with the 
announcement that it would print 
news of murders “ before the body of 
the victim is cold in death.”” He prom 
ised also to build Kansas City and this 
he did. He was brilliant, visionary, 
practical and implacable. 

When a friend suggested that Nelson 
wipe the slate clean and forgive his 
enemies, Nelson snorted, " You forgive 
my enemies. I'll forgive yours.” 

It is regrettable that Nelson died 
before Tom Pendergast reached his full 
power. That would have been a colli 
sion of buffalo. 

The Star is owned today by more 
than 150 Star employees who in 1926 
borrowed everything they could to buy 
the newspaper from Nelson's estate 
In contrast with most newspapers, the 
Star's most powerful decision maker 
operates in the newsroom, not the busi 


ness Office. He is Roy Roberts, former 
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managing editor, now president of the 
Star corporation. From his desk in a 
corner of the city room, Roberts exerts 
a far-reaching influence, not only on 
the Star, but also on problems affecting 
the states of Missouri and Kansas and 
sometimes on politics nationally. A 
cigar-chomping 280-pounder, bred in 
the Nelson tradition, he is Kansas 


City’s most influential citizen. 


INFLUENTIAL CITIZEN 


People in Kansas City say if you 
want a thing done, see Roy Roberts— 
and if he’s against it, you'd better for- 
get the whole thing. When L. Perry 
Cookingham, city manager of Kansas 
City since the Pendergast cleanup, re- 
ceived an offer to take a similar job at 
a higher salary in another city, he came 
to the Slar office and laid the matter 
before Roberts. Within hours, Cook- 
ingham’s salary had been increased 
from $18,000 to $25,000 a year, and he 
stayed in Kansas City. (Under Cook- 
ingham, incidentally, Kansas City’s 
long-term debt has been reduced from 
$45,179,054 to $35,691,000.) Roberts 
is himself a rich man. His stock in the 
Star is estimated to be worth more than 
half a million dollars. His salary is 
$40,000 a year. 

Roberts came to the Sfar in 1908 
from the University of Kansas at 
$22.50 a week, a princely salary for 
Nelson to pay at the time, since the old 
publisher believed that anyone worth 
much money was smart enough to be 
in business for himself. Upon his ar- 
rival at the Star, Roberts told other re- 
porters, “ This fat boy from Kansas is 
going to be the best damn reporter the 
Star ever had.” 

He still likes to cover and write 
stories. After personally telephoning 
General Ike Eisenhower and scoop- 
ing the nation on the story that 
Eisenhower definitely would not run 
for the Presidency, Roberts paced the 
city room thwacking his reporters on 
the back. “I tell you,” Roberts said, 
[never get tired of seeing that by- 
line.” 

A free swinger editorially in a city 
with a warm kinship to violence, Rob- 
erts has been shot at only once, and 
that occurred while he was attending 
an editors’ convention in Texas. A 
trick-shot pistol artist entertaining the 
editors noticed Roberts among the on- 
lookers. “ Hey, fat,” yelled the marks- 
man, “step out here and [ll shoot the 
end off your cigar.” Roberts, no man 
to shy from a dare, stepped forward. 
The marksman neatly snipped the ash 
off Roberts’ cigar. Roberts, only mod- 
erately shaken, relighted the cigar and 
kept pufling 

The last election was a sore trial for 
the Republican editor. Like most edi- 
tors, he was contiden. of a Dewey vic- 
tory. On election night he was suffering 


from poison oak—similar to poison 


ivy—and as the votes piled up for 
President Truman, Roberts’ several 
chins dropped lower and lower. Finally, 
late in the night, he put on his coat and 
wadMed gloomily toward the door. 
“Poor Roy,” commented a reporter, 
“he looks like an over-physicked ele- 
phant who can’t figure out who did it 
to him—his own folks or the Demo- 
crats.” 

The Star did not permit its Republi- 
canism to be swayed by the fact that 
Harry Truman is a fellow Missourian 
from the adjacent town of Independ- 
ence. Instead it fought Truman with 
typical panting zeal. 

When the President came home 
to Independence two months after 
the election, newspaper correspondents 
in the White House press group 
invited Roberts to a party in the Presi- 
dent’s honor. Roberts was reluctant 
at first, feeling the President might 
have been offended by the Star's atti- 
tude. Finally Roberts went. 

When the President entered the 
room, the reporters lifted the glasses 
in their hands. 

“Wait a minute,” called the Presi- 
dent; ‘I want to have a drink with my 
old friend, Roy Roberts.” 

The President lifted his bourbon 
highball and grinned. 

“T ain’t mad, Roy,” he said. 

Roberts lifted his glass of Scotch. 

“T ain’t mad either,” Roberts an- 
swered. 

Naturally, the people in Kansas 
City and the suburban town of Inde- 
pendence are mighty proud of Harry 
Truman—after all, he’s the first: Mis- 
sourian ever to be elected President 
but, like an old lady with a Roman 
candle, they're a little uneasy about 


thru Red Cross 


him too. They don't know what he’s 
going to do next. Take the civil-rights 
matter, for instance. Independence is 
a staid, languid little town whose citi- 
zens’ bloodlines link back to the Old 
South, and they can’t figure a nice fel- 
low like Harry Truman kicking up the 
racket of a mule in a tin barn, wanting 
to break down traditions that go back 
to his grandfathers and their grand- 
fathers. 

Then, too, there’s the matter of 
Harry Truman being so cozy with the 
labor fellows and the do-gooders and 
the no-gooders who all the time want 
to go around scattering honest men’s 
tax dollars as if they grew on trees. 
Don't get Independence wrong; it 
thinks Harry Truman is one of the 
finest. fellows who ever came up the 


pike, and on election night the town 
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sang and whooped and stirred up a 
ruckus that jarred the bell in the court- 
house tower. 

Yes, sir, Independence likes Harry 
Truman— it just wishes he would hurry 
up and get some of these consarned 
Northern notions out of his head. 

\ friend who has known the Presi- 
dent for fifty years had this to say: 
“Harry's doing some things a lot of 
folks around here don’t like much. I'm 
one of ‘em. Yet it could be I'm just an 
old clodhopper. I remember when 
Harry was a boy, he was quite a little 
youngster for a long time. Then he 
started growing and shot up like a 
weed. It could be that most of us are 
standing still, and he’s still growing.” 

The people in Independence remem- 
ber Harry Truman as a studious kid in 
short breeches who was a whiz at the 
piano; as an artillery captain in the 
First World War who got along fine 
with the bumptious Irishmen of now- 
famous Battery D; as owner of a Kan- 
sas City necktie shop which went flat 
broke; as a county judge who believed 
justice went beyond lawbooks; and 
as a United States Senator who helped 
to keep the corporations from getting 
Best of all, 


they remember him as a neighbor who 


too rich during the war. 


liked to sit on the front lawn of his big 
white house at 219 North Delaware 
Street, trading small talk about weather 
and beefsteak and babies and how to 
put the Republicans out and the corn 


crop in. 
THE PRAIRIE TWISTER 


Most folks in Independence— and 


Kansas City, too—don’t make any 
bones about being surprised at the 
election result. They didn’t figure the 
President to win. But there wasn't one 
of them surprised at the stompdown 
way he campaigned. They remembered 
his first campaign for the Senate in 
1934, when he went across Missouri 
like a prairie twister, speaking every- 
where from cow-judging contests, rich 
with the smells of the stalls, to one- 
store whistle stops deep in the Pecker- 
wood country. 

Often he spoke from platforms of 
rickety planks stretched across saw- 
horses, twanging his words into a 
bugle-shaped microphone .hanging 
while his lis 


from the light posts, 


teners batted at summer bugs with 
fans borrowed from the local funeral 
parlor, and the high-school band made 
ready to blare into a cavalry gallop 
which meant the show was over 


Harry 


considered too good in that campaign 


Truman's chances weren't 
Ile carried the endorsement of Tom 
Pendergast, which was fine in hansas 
City, but didn’t do him any good with 
the tater-digging, churchgoing people 
in the small towns. Nonetheless, Tru- 
man set out to get the church vote. The 


climax came at a convention of Sunda y- 
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Versatile in cocktails, tal drinks or straight ! 


Dubonnet 


Serve versatile Dubonnet for pre-dining enjoyment...or as a 


gracious compliment to fine food! Dubonnet...the only drink 


of its kind in the world! Dubonnet Aperitif Wine 


Product of U.S. A., Copr. 1950, Dubonnet Corp., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


\ 


“= Dubonnet STRAIGHT 
Serve well chitied 
add twist of lemon 
peel, no ice 


Dubonnet COCKTAIL 
one half Dubonnet 

one half gin 

si with ice, stream 

edd twist of lemon peel 
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Dubonnet MANHATTAN 
one halt Dubennet 
one half rye o bo. rbon 
Gash Angosture bitter: 
Stir with ice, strain 


Oubonnet end soda 
haget of Dubonnet 
juice of hell s lemon 
add ice cubes 

fill with sods and stir 
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The TEE-NEE BOAT TRAILER 


ridag FOR EVERY 


BOAT OWNER... 


@ It's like having a personal Man Friday, own- 
ing a Tee-Nee Boat Trailer to do all the hard 
work of loading your boat, transporting, 
launching, even drawing up and down em- 
bankments. Makes it all fun for you, wherever 
you take your boat, whatever the conditions. 
See the Tee-Nee Boat Trailer at your decler’s, 
or write for illustrated literature explaining the 
Tee-Nee’s operation as a complete boat- 
handling tool as well as trailer. 


IMPORTANT: The 
Tee-Nee supports and 
protects boat heel, 
trails perfectly. 


INDIANOLA AVE 


-NEE TRAILER CO. 7uscroumo as, 





SHOPPING TOUR 


A GUIDE FOR MAIL ORDER BUYING 


HANG 32 GARMENTS IN YOUR CAR — 
END PACKING TROUBLES ON TRIPS 


DAMAR DISTRIBUTING 


Dept. H-3 22 Treat Place 


Newark 2, N. J. 


This amazing Hang-All Auto Ward- 

robe Rock fits flush with the roof 

of your car above doors or windows. 

Does not obstruct rear view vision 

or use of doors or windows. At- 

taches in seconds to any make or 

model car—instantly detochable if 

desired. Handsome nickel-plated 

steel rack will support one hundred 

pounds. An unusual, practical gift. 

Send check, money order, or postal 

co note today. $3.95 postpaid. Money 

” back guorantee in 10 doys if not 
satisfied. Order now! 








Scrubs - Washes - Rinses euy 
HOUSES, WINDOWS, SCREENS, CARS, BOATS, WITH 
TRAILERS, ETC., IN ONE OPERATION! 


All aluminum —rust proof. Finest Horsetail 
mixture bristles 2*4" long— genuine 
Scratch proof rubber bumpers 


Complete With 2 Foot 
Handle and Hose Mut . 


windows, etc. Brush elements replaceable. Send 
check or money order or will ship C.0.D. plus postage 


Money Back “$A95 The Original Quality Fountain Brush. 
$ 495 With 4 Foot Handle 
Postpaid 


BRUSH 
ALL THESE FEATURES. 
Brush 6 inch diameter fitted with 
aluminum handle to fit any garden hose 
Aluminum extensions for reaching upstairs 





, eS. 


and Hose Wut. . 


2 foot—4 foot or 6 foot aluminum extensions with couplings Ste per foot 





Let me send you 
this year's “first- 


run” golden-clear | 
100°; Pure Vermont Maple | 


Syrup, direct from my orchard. I tap only 
select sugar maples. My colorful, litho 
graphed cans are VACUUM PACKED for 


top flavor; Recipes incl. Excellent for gifts! 


Send check or M.O, TODAY. 
‘4 Galion $5 postpaid ° Galion $8 F.0. 8B. 


S. ALLEN SOULE, Box 5, Fairfield, Vt. 
Enclosed is $ 
Qts by Gals 


Neme 


Please send 


Gallons 


Address 


Ciy 


"*RBOLO’’ 


Order by Mail, Reed's famous 


WHITE OXFORD 
SHIRTS 








Full cut, roomy shirts for business and casval 
wear, precision-made to our specifications 
Sizes 14-18, 32-35, some 36 


7 Very full-shaped button-down collar, de 
| a gned to break casually when worn 

| . 
| 2. Standard collar shape, buttoned down points 


postpaid 


tons; has neat 244 inch points 





meet 
stnut . a 


we 
1424 cH 
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Choose from 3 collar styles 


. Popular standard collar shape with no but- 
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school teachers and preachers at Mary- 
ville. As Truman walked in, the room 
became hushed, but William Southern, 
the editor of the Independence Ex- 
aminer, and a noted Bible teacher in 
his own right, grabbed Truman by the 
hand, stepped to the platform and said: 

“Here is my boy. I vouch for him 
and don’t pay attention to what others 
That carried the 
day, and helped carry Truman to the 
Senate. 


may say about him.” 


LOYALTY TEST 


There is still talk, of course, about 
Truman’s friendship with Tom Pender- 
gast. When Peydergast died, Truman, 
then Vice President, flew to Kansas 
City from Washington for the funeral. 
He could have dodged it easily on the 
plea of being too busy. Truman de- 
scribed his attitude toward Pendergast 
in this way: “Tom Pendergast never 
asked me to do a dishonest deed. He 
knew I wouldn't do it if he asked me. 
He was always my friend. He was al- 
ways honest with me, and when he 


wn 


made a promise he kept it.” Truman’s 
friends say that he always stood on his 
own two feet in his relations with the 
boss, but what else could you expect, 
they say, from a man who lives in a 
town with the defiant name of Inde- 
pendence in a county named after 
Andrew Jackson. Old-timers recall two 
bits of advice passed on by Old Tom 
when Truman went into politics. The 
first was: “ Keep your word when you 
give it.” The other was: “ When you're 
after votes, don’t wear two-tone shoes, 
and be sure to wear a coat and pants 
that match.” 

When Truman comes home to Inde- 
his friends call him “ Mr. 
but after they get to talk- 


ing they're likely to forget and call him 


pendence, 


President,” 


Harry. One crony recalls a conversa- 
tion with Truman right after he had 
been photographed playing the piano 
with actress Lauren Bacall snuggling 
across the plan y's top. 

“T’'ve got only one question,” the 
“What did Mrs. Truman 
say when she saw that picture?” 

“W-e-l-1,” 
replying, 


friend said. 


the President is quoted as 
“she said she thought maybe 
it was time for me to quit playing the 
piano.” 

Truman seldom fails to visit his old 
friends when he comes home, friends like 
eighty-five-year-old Editor William T. 
Southern, Jr., or Mayor Roger T. Ser- 
mon, of Independence. Sermon has 
been mayor of the town for twenty- 
five years and owns a grocery store. 
Truman sometimes jokes about com- 
ing home and working with him as a 
“prune merchant.” 

Under Sermon’s leadership, Inde- 
pendence recently acquired several out- 
lying communities, and this increased 


the city’s population from 24,000 to 


Independence city limits to within less 
than two miles of Kansas City. 

One of Sermon’s chief occupations 
these days is planning a Truman me- 
morial which Independence will build. 
The details are incomplete, but the me- 
morial will take the form of a building 
housing Truman’s documents and me- 
mentos. Voluntary gifts of money, 
usually a dollar or less, already are 
coming by mail into Sermon’s office to 
help to pay for the memorial. A man in 
Ohio sent a dollar with this letter: “ I'm 
just a plain family man who has taken 
a shine to this feller with horse sense 
and the stubbornness of a Missouri 
mule.” 

There is already speculation as to 
what Truman will do when his second 
term expires in 1952. There is a growing 
feeling among many old friends that he 
will run again for the presidency. They 
have a quiet hunch that he is getting to 
like the job, and they 
him returning to the big house on 


can’t imagine 


Delaware Street to write his memoirs 
or just to take it easy. There are other 
friends who believe that Truman never 
really wanted the presidency and that 
he will be glad to lay down the burden 
when his present term expires. These 
friends would not be surprised if 
Truman decided to seek his old place 
in the Senate. They say that Harry 
Truman is happiest when he is out on 
the hustings among his old friends, cam- 
paigning in the little Missouri towns 

towns with curious names such as Boss 
and Gang and Charity and Hope and 


W isdom. 


“BEWARE YE SINNERS!” 


High on a hill in Kansas City, over- 
looking the teeming West Bottoms, is 
the statue of an old man, scarred by 
the winds and rain, defaced by birds 
and vandals. This is James (Alderman 
Jim) Pendergast, looking with bristling 
dignity upon the scene of his triumphs, 
where he bought a saloon that grew 
into a political kingdom renowned for 
the richness of its sins. 

Kneeling beside the statue of Jim 
Pendergast are the bronze figures of 
two cherubs, their arms mutilated with 
a hack saw, done perhaps in retribution 
for a Pendergast wrong long ago for- 
gotten. Once there was an inscription 
at the base of the statue proclaiming 
Jim Pendergast as a “ rugged character 
whose private and public life was the 
embodiment of truth and courage.” 
Now even the inscription has been cut 
away. 

In its place, cranks and prophets 
have chalked their own inscriptions. 
One of these, written in a fierce scrawl, 
Under it 


someone else has written in a vigor- 


warns: “ Beware ye sinners!” 
ous hand a note typical of a robust 
town which is not sure that it shall sin 


no more: “Yea, and truly, there’s a 


Our 126th year, founded 1824 








about 45,000. It also extended the great day comin’.” THE END 
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THE GIMLET COCKTAIL 
2 parts Gin 
1 part Rose’s Lime Juice 
1 barspoon sugar ¢ Cracked ice 
Chill well and serve in 
large cocktail glass 
(With Rose's Sweetened Lime Juice, omit sugar) 


Be sure to use genuine Rose's Lime 
Juice. It’s the natural whole juice of 
tree-ripened West Indies limes. Avail- 
able at quality food shops. Served in 
better bars. 

Helps make a morning train, too! 
It's really quite remarkable what Rose’s 
Lime Juice will do for the curse of a 
“morning after.” If you've ever experi- 
enced the feel'ng (or “have a friend” 
who has), you'll find our little booklet, 
“The Pathology of the Hangover,” 
highly interesting — and perhaps even 
helpful. Write for acopy today.* It’s free! 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 


Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 


Agents: *McLcer & McLeer, Inc., Dept. L-23 
60 Hudson St., N.Y.C. (East and Midwest) 
Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco (West) 





Keep passengers perfectly 
dry—even at high speeds. 
Catalog also shows two 
models of **Take-Along” 
boats. Two big factories save 
freight. 
CATALOG FREE 

Write for your copy. State 
kind of boat in which you are 
interested. 


Outboards 


Light Boat tor Auto 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (1%) 
pdaures, Wis. (othcr'sline) _COMTLANB, WY. 
Places to Stay 


on your next vacation 
See Pages 126 and 127 
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SUTLIFF TOBACCO CO. 45 Fremont, 5S. F., Calif. 
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CLARIDGE’S 


(Continued from Page 97) 


itor. Her sitting room is often the meet- 
ing place for delegates representing 
America at United Nations sessions. 
Senator Vandenberg’s senatorial voice 
has echoed down the corridors. Bernard 
M. Baruch stayed there while on a 
presidential mission. Cabinet members 
and generals moved in and out, often 
under the cloak of wartime secrecy. Fa- 
mous war correspondents dropped in 
for a few days’ respite. Thus the de- 
mands on a limited space multiply from 
year to year. 

A remarkable instance of Claridge’s 
consideration for “ regulars” is told by 
Edwin Knopf, the Hollywood producer 
and writer. Mr. Knopf used to go to 
Claridge’s as a boy with his father and 





mother and older brother, Alfred. 
They went quite often, and in time 


took their places among the regulars. 
EAST IS EAST 


A few years later when Edwin Knopf 
was in London on his own, with little 
money, he was staying at a modest es- 
tablishment called the Waldorf, his 
room costing only fifteen shillings a 
day. He went over to Claridge’s to take 
a message to his brother, Alfred, who 
was stopping there. The manager saw 
him and asked where he was staying. 
Knopf told him, adding, “I can’t af- 
ford Claridge’s on my own.”’ The man- 
ager disappeared, returned in a mo- 
ment and said, "We are sending for 
your things, Mr. Knopf, and your rate 
here will be what you are paying at the 
Waldorf.” 

Guests from far places often present 
very special problems. During the Arab 
Conference in the fall of 1946, the 
Crown Prince of Yemen stayed at Clar- 
idge's. 

During his visit a call came to the 
manager's office from the prince's sec- 
retary saying it would be necessary for 
one of the prince's servants to slaughter 
live sheep in the hotel, to insure the 
proper preparation of lamb and mutton 
for the prince’s table in accord with 
Arab custom. This was going a little too 
far, even for Ciaridge’s. The secretary 
was told, tactfully, that under present 
conditions of austerity it would be im- 
possible. As a compromise the prince's 
servant was permitted to slaughter live 
chickens. He did this by decapitating 


them with a sword 





Maharajas and their maharanis often 
receive special treatment. The second 
lift, ordinarily used only in emergencies 
and between midnight and early morn- 
ing, is reserved for maharanis who must 
not be seen by profane eyes. When the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur and his wife were 
staying at Claridge’s, two servants al- 
ways preceded the Maharani whea she 
left her apartment, asking members of 
the staff and guests to look the other 
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You don't have tobe ich to afford on ALASKA CRUISE 


$279 te $497 will actually buy a fine cruise to this breathtaking ALASKA 
land of Northern Lights, electric-blue glaciers and frosty fjords! CRUISES 
That includes your passage aboard a sleek modern ship, and rail (2) ‘ 
fare from Chicago to Seattle on the streamlined North Coast 
Limited, Send your name and address, and we'll mail Northern 
Pacific's fact-packed Alaska 
cruise folder, with all you want 
to know about cruises, costs, and 
accommodations, Write to. .. 


MORTH Const LuarEp 








NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Room 116, N. P. Bidg., 3t. Paul 1, Minn, 
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way until she was seated in a curtained 
limousine. But there are compensations 
for the trouble which must be taken for 
exceptional guests. One maharaja left a 
tip of 35000 to be distributed among 
the staff. 

Ordinary royalty gets no special con- 
sideration. The late King George of 
Greece spent four years at the hotel 
after he fled his country before the in- 
vading Germans, A depression in the 
royal treasury compelled the king to 
move to a more modest hotel. But, just 
before he returned to Athens to resume 
the throne, he moved back to one of 
Claridge’s royal suites so that his leave- 
taking would have the proper éclat. 

The gayest royal guest in recent 
memory was the late hing Alfonso of 
Spain. Alfonso’s widow, Queen Victoria, 
is a Claridge regular. The staff knows 
that when she is there they can expect 
a visit from Queen Mary, who never 
fails to pay a call on her cousin. Queen 
Mary invariably pauses in the lift for a 
chat with Holland about the weather. 

When he first became prime minis- 
ter of Italy, Mussolini paid a now for- 
gotten visit to London and stopped at ... with that homespun feeling and 
Claridge’s. He caused considerable em- the well-poieed look that steme from 
barrasament by trying to out run the quilt witeding, Thay tates, ext te 
detectives assigned to guard him. Even ; 
though Greta Garbo is always incog- eused ctepak in you. 


nito during her visits, the doormen 

For name of Rumson dealer write Dept. H 
CURRICK & LEIKEN CO., INC. 

873 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 


know they will have to cope with pho- 


tographers who try to snap the elusive 





Swede as she dashes out the revolving 





door and into her car. It is a strict rule 
that news photographers may not pho- 
tograph guests within the hotel. 

1 asked Gibbs who, among all these 


diverse and extraordinary people, had 





proved the most difficult guest. 
" Of course, sir,” he said, I couldn't 
Get a LVFFO possibly speak of any living guest. But 
| do remember one of the Grand 
Dukes of Russia causing considerable 


the One-Zip Windproof Lighter! 


) not long after the other war. You will 


difficulty when he was staying with us 


J recall, sir, that this was shortly after 
Own a Zippo. Give a Zippo. One zip and 


¥ it’s lit. . 


and other Zippo Lighters at better stores 


unhappy events had occurred in the 
. even in wind or rain. See these Grand Duke's family.’ 

te, Mt Stee, 
THE CUSTOMER IS RIGHT iympic Nett 


Pork, off in 
Washington 


eVancouver, 
Victoria, B.C. | scone Skyline 
ond Fiber Boy 


room. This was unheard of, and partic- 7 NORTHERN 
ivr and a anh ularly since the request came from one picker takes you fo 


nida presumably accustomed to the vicissi- 


GUARANTEED! 


ghters are uncondition- 


everywhere . . . priced from $3 to $175.* end Benne- 
ville Dams 


@ Portland, Ore. 


It was summer, a normal English 
summer, but the Grand Duke con- 
t t Fluid. » : . ‘ 

Make any lighter work better with Zippo Flints and Flui fronted Gibbs with an extraordinary 


demand. He wanted a fire in his sitting 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
and PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Vacationlands 


tudes of the Russian climate. Eccentric 
as the request was, Gibbs bowed and 


Zippo Li immediately ordered a fire laid in the 


d...will never cost 


ally guarantee Grand Duke's room. 


y to repair. Gibbs and the older members of the 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING 
Zippe Mfg. Co 
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COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
Conede itd.. Niegere Falls, Ont 
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staff have long been conditioned against 
surprise. Paulette Goddard spent some 
time at Claridge’s recently while she 
was making a film with a British com- 


pany. Frequently she went off to work 


- in the morning in full make-up, a rather 


exceptional sight in that environment. 
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P. G. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 

DEPT. H30 
1 am planning a Western + ion this vear. Please 
send me information on th n 
tions on the Great Northern 


tacation ettrac 


NAME 
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WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, wartime 


head of O.S.S., is a favorite guest. 


But if Gibbs took any notice of this 
phenomenon, it was merely to nod po 
litely as he does when he happens to 
catch the glance of a passing guest 

If you are in the hotel for more than 
a few days, Gibbs quickly learns the 
rhvthm of your coming and going. He 
will inform anyone who inquires as to 
the time that you usually return from 
your week ends in the country, even 
though you may not have taken him 
Hle knows the 


customary hour of your rising, and the 


into your confidence 


telephone operator is instructed by him 


to put no calls through before then 
CLOAK-AND-DAGGER GUEST 


Asked to name his tavorite guest, 
Gibbs looked thoughtful. It was a dif 
At last he said he be 
lieved it would be an American— Maj 
Gen. William J 


and-dagger director of the wartime Of 


ficult’ question 
Donovan, the cloak- 


fice of Strategic Services. Donovan, in 
the course of his mysterious journeyings 
during the war, popped in and out of 
Claridge’s, and long before that he had 
been one of the regulars. In naming an 
(American —and this is not meant to un- 
derestimate General Donovan's per- 
suasive charm—Gibbs may have been 
displaying still another example of the 
famous Gibbsean tact 

\ few members of the staff have 
served even longer than Gibbs. Most of 
the maids, waiters and valets are well 
along in years, although World War IT 
and its aftermath have brought new 
and younger faces. As in all first-class 
European hotels, servants are stationed 
permanently on each floor. Regular 
guests are assigned whenever possible 
to the same part of the hotel in which 
they stayed before. This means that 
they will be waited on by maids and 
valets whom they have known in the 
past, and who will remember their likes 
and dislikes. Claridge servants, or at 
least those long in service, have a basic 
kindness and friendliness which have 


vanished from many other hotels 


MANY AMERICANS, like Robert Sher- 


wood, have priorities at Claridge’s. 


\ tireless veteran is Miss Marion 
Crichton, who has been housekeeper 
for thirty vears. Each day she makes a 
tour of inspection beginning in the 
penthouse and working her way down 
through the six floors of the hotel, De 
spite the times, Miss Crichton main 
tains exacting standards. The linen on 
the beds, which has the feel of real linen 
ischanged daily. Even during two pat 
tial strikes, the last of which occurred 
at the time of the royal wedding, all 
the fittings in the rooms such as ash 
trays and ink wells were taken out twice 
a week, polished and brought back 

It is in the dining room that austerity 
hits hardest. The law says only three 
courses may be served at a meal and 
Claridge’s observes this as scrupulously 
as it does all austerity regulations. The 
same law does not apply upstairs, which 
means that the guest who dines in his 
sitting room does rather better than if 
he had gone downstairs 

(s in pre-austerity days, the British 
breakfast is a problem, more acute now 
than ever. The waiter in white tie and 
tails wheels in the breakfast table with 
an impressive flourish, The table linen 
silver and china have a look of elegance 
in spite of the management's lament 
that it has become nearly impossible to 
buy anything but the cheapest replace 
ments now that all the best goods are 
sent abroad to earn dollars. The waiter 
takes the silver cover from the hot dish 
and there is that dismal dried egg om- 
elette, or that familiar kippered herring 
Americans customarily solve this prob- 
lem by having food packages sent from 
home in advance of their comming. They 
turn over bacon and butter and cans of 
powdered coffee to the floor waiter. An 
unwritten rule for the American guest 
is that he share these extras with the 
floor waiter 

During the last strike, one of the vet 
eran servants said, “It's disgraceful 
Not for a single hour during the war 
was the service interrupted.” That was 


alrwst literally true. Remarkable, too 
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Fine Wine Begins with £4 


Soil and Climate 


One of more than 
40 wines in the 


Widmer lines 


/f 


but its Perfection 
Comes trom Time 
and Man 


Wine grapes from one of the few small sections of the world 
perfectly suited to their cultivation —a full allotment of the time 


necessary to produce the mellow maturity of fine wine 


the pauent 


care of skilled vintners from vineyard to bottling line — all 


these are masterfully combined 

in Widmer's Wines for your taste 
enjoyment. Widmer's Wine 
Cellars, Inc., Naples, New York 


WIDMER'S 


NEW YORK STATE WINES 
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Clean, crisp, exhilarating air; pure mountain water, relax 
ing, warm sunshine under china-blue skies, broad highways that 
cad you in a few minutes from a beautiful city, with its lawns 
ind gardens, through quiet valleys up into pine-scented forests 
to the peweled lakes and snow -massed pe aks above tumberline 
The rich romance of the Old West with its “Glory Hole’, ghost 
towns, Indian ruins and famous wagon trails all these things 
and many more are free. Yours to enjoy, among friendly people 
man unspoiled world 

Yes, Colorado is prepared to give you the most in vacation 
pleasure. In this wonderland, nestled among the $1 highest peaks 
of the nation, you ll gain new vigor and an increased interest in 
life. Rest, cultural, recreational and entertasnment opportunitics 
are abundant— golfing, fishing, swimmung, riding, hiking and 


sightseeing: horse and dog racing, rodeos, hockey, baschall and 


tennis matches, operas and concerts ou ll tad everything 


here for your enjoyment 


Write now for free literature vw ai 


ning the most glorious vacation of your life 
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was the way in which the hotel escaped 
serious damage during the heavy blitzes. 

, Se A small fire bomb burned itself out on 
NEW ENGLAND the roof of the penthouse. Splinters 
from antiaircraft shells left scars, par- 





ticularly around the entrances which 
were protected by steel-and-concrete 


shelters. Nearby bomb hits occasion- 


WARTH \'S | ally cut off water and light. The V-2 
vie | . that fell next to Selfridge’s department 


\] i} YA iH l) ri E . store in Oxford Street blew out the win- 


dows on the Brook Street side of the 


BINS hotel. But otherwise Claridge’s was un- 
cow : harmed. 


A BOW 70 PINAFORE 


or Bp ge top Claridge’s is owned today by the Sa- 


ribaat voy Corporation, which also operates 
. moeanhiech venanean the Savoy with its 500 rooms, the 

. ; °° PPTs Berkeley and Simpson's restaurant in 
The Island S ‘ - . the Strand. Principal stockholders in 
That Has Everything! the corporation are members of the 
Beauty —lakes, woods, quaint towns, D’Oyly Carte family. 
pros “2 sparkling blue sea and traordinary reversal of the ordinary 
Relaxation—fishing. sailing, golf, , he sunsh tb course of nature. The fortune of the 
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UNDERWEAR of 
CELANESE* 
WARP-KNIT 


Comfort comes first and comfort is what you get when you travel in 
Cooper's famous Jockey shorts and shirts of Celanese warp-knit. 
This fine fabric of acetate rayon stays smooth, keeps you feeling 
fresh all day long. Slip them into your smallest suitcase. They are a 


real buy at only $1.25 each. At fine stores everywhere or write: Dept. 14-A 


Celanese Corporation of America, 18 


> 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


warp-knit of acetate rayon 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ANDOVER 


(Continued from Page 61) 


What better way to see and under- 
stand this school than through the eyes 
of two seniors. They share a room in 
Foxcroft Hall, a handsome Bullfinch 
building along the senior path. Bill 
is from Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
his father is a Boston stockbroker. 
At eighteen Bill is a handsome, stal- 
wart three-letter man, a member of the 
fraternity known as KOA. He's a big 
wheel on the student council. 


PREP-SCHOOL DAY 


Bill’s roommate, Hugh, is the son 
of a Lutheran minister, and in almost 
every respect is the foil for Bill. Slender 
and gentle, not too good as an athlete, 
he is known to the faculty and to his 
class as a scholar—an artistic and gra- 
cious guy. Bill and Hugh live in har- 
mony at Phillips Academy. Their ter- 
ritories reinforce each other, though 
they don’t overlap. Hugh wants to be 
a professional man; Bill is aiming for 
West Point. 

Their room in the north entry of Fox- 
croft Hall would seem at a superficial 
glance to be a battle between two con- 
flicting personalities. Bill's two walls 
are hung with pennants, football canes, 
an emptv champagne bottle (from the 
Stork Club of course), pinup girls and 
stacks of comic books. Hugh's corner 
boasts a Picasso print, some Modern 
Library books, sheaves of music and 
two crossed fencing épées. Yet there’s 
really no battle of taste here. The main 
and running argument between these 
two is the secret-society one: Bill has 
joined and Hugh hasn’t because he 
The 


«question of fraternities is one of the 


considers them undemocratic. 
burning issues at Phillips Academy 
alumni are also split into two camps. 
Bill and Hugh awake for an Andover 
day at seven in the morning. Hugh has 
to wait on table in the Commons, 
The 
Beanery. This is the one chore the 


known in student vulgate as 
school requires of him in return for a 
full scholarship remitting the normal 
tuition. Twenty per cent of all An- 
dover boys are on full or partial schol- 
arship; nor is there any stigma attached 
to waiting on tables. 

In the handsome Commons, built in 
1930 with grants from Dwight Morrow 
and others, Bill and Hugh will meet in 
perhaps half an hour. There are four 
paneled dining rooms—one for each 
class at the Academy. These are hung 
with portraits of past headmasters and 
distinguished alumni. The faculty dines 
in a private room, with separate tables 
for bachelors and married men. 

Before their first appointment Bill 
and Hugh may stroll by the senior 
path—Hugh to smoke a cigarette and 
Bill to look envious because he’s in 
Older boys smoke at 


training may 
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PFLUEGER 


You don’t have to be an expert to 
enjoy fishing with a Pflueger Skil- 
kast Reel. Use it and you'll cast 
lures like an old timer within five 
minutes. Mechanical Thumber 
stops spool from spinning the in- 
stant your bait hits the water. 


Ask Your Dealer 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, OHIO 
5S Years making fine fishing tackle 


ee ee 


(Pronounced FLEW-GER) 
A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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Phillips Academy at established times 
and in set places. There is much wan- 
gling for invitations to the studies of 
unmarried instructors, not so much for 
learned conversation as for a puff on a 
butt 

Andover mornings are busy ones, 
with recitations at 8:07, 9:07 and so on. 
Each hour on the hour a buzzer burrs 
in Samuel Phillips Hall, in Pearson 
Hall, in Morse Hall, in Bullfinch Halli 
Students gather up their books; they 
have seven minutes till the buzzer goes 
again. 

Hugh has no recitation the first pe- 
riod, so he wanders to the Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes Library to browse in the 
stacks. Educators are addicted to the 
jeremiad that American students never 
read books, but the Academy’s librar- 
ian, Mrs. Theresa Walley Richardson, 
refutes this with flashing eyes. ‘ Nine 
hundred people enter this library every 
day!” she cries. Perhaps Hugh will 
read a magazine in the Garver Room 
with its deep chairs. Sometimes he will 
glance up at the cartograph on the east 
wall, showing the founding of the school 
in 1778, when Eliphalet (Elephant) 
Pearson birched a handful of theologi- 
cal students in a tiny log cabin 

He has still half an hour to his 9:07 
recitation. On the steps of the library, 
passing a bronze plaque of Claude Moore 
Fuess, headmaster until three years 
ago, Hugh pauses for his usual smile at 
the Academy's most astonishing curio— 
an armillary sphere which shows the 
creation of mankind and incidentally 
serves as a sundial, if you don’t care to 
go by the blue clock on Samuel Phillips 
Hall. He heads now for the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, which houses 
a Yankee’s ransom of Americana: clip- 
per-ship figureheads, colonial silver and 
pewter, sculpture by Paul Manship, sea- 
scapes by Ryder and Winslow Homer. 
This Museum is one of many friendly 
links between Phillips Academy, the 
town of Andover, and the pattern of 
American democracy. Under the self- 
effacing curatorship of Bart Hayes, its 
permanent and temporary collections 
are open to the public . And in the studio 
basement many a boy and many an 
adult have set up easels and daubed 


to their heart's content 
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Bill meanwhile has been having him- 
self a time. He has put in an anxious 
fifty minutes in the French IIT class of 
Mr. Guy J. Forbush, who wears a dev 
ilish goatee and has a wit like driest 


champagne. Like all fine language 


teachers, Mr. Forbush insists on the use 
of the foreign tongue in class, and Bill 
can never remember which verbs take 
étre and which avoir. 

Bill and Hugh have their 9:07 recita- 
tion—physics—together. It is with the 
storied Freddie Boyce, whose students 
not only satisfy the College Board ex- 
aminers but also absorb a great deal of 
delightful lore. 

At ten o'clock all students meet for 
chapel in the Cochran Church. At- 
tendance is compulsory —a nondenomi- 
national service of morning prayer. 

Andover people who have no close 
tie with the Academy are welcome at 
the Sunday chapels. Many go, for the 
sumptuous music, and for the variety 
of the preachers—one Sunday a bishop, 
the next perhaps a rabbi. But the week- 
day services serve as a spiritual welding 
together of faculty and student body. 
In back, on the balcony, proctors are 
taking attendance. 

Up front sits Andover’s new head- 
master. He is John Mason Kemper, 
young and good-looking. 

A historian of World War II, Mr. 
Kemper is a West Point graduate who 
has resigned his lieutenant-colonelcy in 
the regular Army. To graduate intel- 
lectuals alarmed at the presence of a 
military man in this office, Mr. Kemper 
has a cool and logical reply: “ Amer- 
icans can forget that. a soldier is also 
a citizen.” 

The roommates take off now for 
English IV, held at a round table in 
Bullfinch Hall. The Academy has 
adopted the discussion method for the 
teaching of modern literature. Cer- 
tainly the round table suggests ease 
and a closer contact between pupil and 
master. At the head of the table sits 
Mr. Emory S. Basford, elegant in 
tweeds and in diction. Both Bill and 
Hugh for years to come will remember 
Mr. Basford’s fervor: “ Values, gentle- 
men, values! In this country I notice a 
growing distrust of the eccentric, and a 


” 


cultivation of the mucker pose... . 
THE INNER MAN 


It's time for lunch. Hugh will don his 
white starched coat. Bill will lay away 
something light if there’s a game that 
afternoon. The menu will be balanced, 
prepared under a trained lady, who, 
whatever her real name, is always re- 
ferred to us the Dizzy Dietitian. The 
Commons are bursting with clatter 
Downstairs in glistening kitchens many 
an Andover lady is wrestling pots and 
pans, for the Academy's employment of 
town people runs into the hundreds 

Every Phillips Academy boy must 
take several hours of organized sport in 
the afternoon. Bill, of course, lives for 
these hours of the day. And Hugh does 
what he can, even to managing teams 
Before Bill or Hlugh were permitted 
to take any sport, they had to pass 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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Have More Fun 
at Less Cost 


Plan now to have a glorious 

vacation in Missouri... the 

Heart of America...this year. 

Come this Spring if you can. 

If not, plan a Summer or 
all vacation in this variety 
cationland. 


pon Missouri's famous Red- 
ud and Dogwood will paint 
colorful panorama of beauty 
throughout the countryside. 
Everywhere you'll enjoy fresh, 
inspiring scenery. 
Widely diversified recrea- 
tional facilities offer fun, exer- 
cise and amusement for every 
member of the family. There 
are plenty of excellent accom- 
modations among friendly, 
hospitable folks. And in Mis- 
souri, you'll find reasonable 
at keep within your 
So plan to have the 
me of your life...in Missouri! 


end for FREE BOOKLET 
ill out coupon now for 
our copy of “Meet Me in 

issouri,” a brand new, 
colorful booklet. Also 
MOTION PICTURES of 
Missouri furnished with- 
out a to organized 
groups. rite for details 
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LITY... all the time 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations... and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
experience assures you uniform high quality. Distilled and Bottled in Bend Under 


Supervision of the U. S. Government 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company 


y, Louisville, Kentucky 


OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
tests of physical fitness: pole-climb- 
ing, running, jumping, swimming. 

The Andover-Exeter game in No- 
vember is the crisis of the year. The 
bleachers at Brothers’ Field creak under 
the weight of the two student bodies. 
Academy rooters (and people from the 
town) are whipped into an ecstasy by 
their cheerleaders, wearing blue sweat- 
ers with huge white A’s, and white flan- 
nels. 

Later, perhaps, Bill and Hugh may 
take a swim in the chlorinated waters. 
Or if Bill hasn't already had enough of a 
workout, he'll do a few laps round the 
banked track of the Case Memorial, a 
glassed indoor cage for winter track 
and foul weather warm-up sessions. 
Then he'll take off for KOA, where 
he'll have a bull session till dinner. 

In the late afternoons Hugh is al- 
ways @ little lonely. Perhaps he will go 
to the office of the Mirror, Andover's 
literary magazine, for which he has 


written some acute short stories. Or 


maybe he has an editorial to write for 
the Phillipian, the school’s weekly 
newspaper. More likely he'll walk 
slowly downtown, taking a tum 
through the Bird Sanctuary. 

From eight o’clock on Bill and Hugh 
are back in their room at Foxcroft Hall. 
On Saturday nights there are movies 
and dances. But this is a week night. 
Sometime before midnight both will 
hit the sack. 

Now all is quiet on the Hill. The 
Academy dormitories blink into dark- 
ness. Downtown in Andover at the 
traffic stop, a yellow eye opens and 
closes on the road to Shawsheen. Chief 
of Police Dane is parked in his squad 
car, accompanied by Officer Roy Rus- 
sell, who expects the usual peaceful 
night. Walter's Café is serving its last 
beers. There’s a reddish glow around 
the vault in the Andover Savings Bank. 
Like proper New Englanders dedicated 
to husbandry of talent and resources, 
Andover—the town and the school— 


is sleeping peacefully. 





THE SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 
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lected was a man named Hirschfeld, 
who drew amusing doodles on card- 
board but otherwise appeared to have 
no grasp on reality. Father de Groot 
retired snarling to his breviary and 
thereafter made only one reference to 
any of us. He told Mr. Chung that our 
children were much too precocious. 

On Sunday noon, in a white-hot glare 
that made the pavements dance and 
shriveled the brain to a raisin, the four 
of us teetered down the main street of 
Surabaya toward its principal oasis, the 
Oranje Hotel. More leisurely and coun- 
trified than Batavia, and perceptibly 
cleaner, Java's second largest city also 
seemed far more colorful. The people 
strolling past represented every con- 
ceivable racial strain; pert Javanese 
youths in immaculate whites and Mos- 
lem caps, tall melancholy Hindus, 
Buginese boatmen, ravishing Madurese 
women in baju and sarong, and prosper- 
ous Chinese compradores, in striped 
pajamas and solar topi, twirling cotton 
umbrellas. The particular sound that 
struck the ear and set the rhythm of 
Surabaya was the measured, musical 
clack of teklets, the wooden clogs worn 
every where in the archipelago, but by 
nobody with so much élan as the Mad- 
urese charmers I refer to. Stooping to 
retrieve one that had fallen squarely in 
my path (a teklet, that is), I suddenly 
found myself swept full-tilt into the 
Oranje lobby by my wife. 

“T know that gambit, Jack,” she said 
coldly. “ You're stalemated before you 
start. Now you freeze right there while 
I scare up some rijsttafel.”” Two hours 


later, distended with rice, we picked 


our way heavily to a stifling movie 
theater where we sat like engorged py- 
thons until sundown. The feature was 
some hoary masterpiece with Esther 
Ralston and Monte Blue, but it made 
no apparent difference to the Javanese 
consumers or the thirty-odd Dutch 
troopers scattered about the house 
with carbines on their backs, I was told 
on returning to the ship that we had 
seriously imperiled our lives entering 
the cinema, as some dissident had 
tossed a grenade into it the previous 
week. My wife, with her eyes fixed on 
Father de Groot, commented in offhand 
fashion that explosives were second 
nature to me, since I had for years been 
personal bodyguard to Josef Stalin. 
The padre gave her a sour grimace and 
buried his nose in his seniolina. 

The night before the Kochleffel was 
due in Macassar was a busy one. In our 
sweltering stateroom, tripping over 
each other's insteps as we worked, the 
signora and I laboriously packed our 
anarchical baggage—unknowing that 
for the next four days, due to the short- 
age of hotel space in Macassar, we 
would be forced to remain in situ. Then, 
weak with exhaustion, we crawled out 
on the forward boat deck to drink in 
the cool midnight breeze. A heavy 
footfall sounded near us; dimly in the 
glow of his cigar stump, I discerned the 
features of Captain van Popinjay. 

“Well,” he remarked, indicating the 
East Indies with a proprietary wave, 
“you don't have anything like this in 
America, do you? Go on—take a good 
look, it belongs to everybody.” 

" Check,” 


finally realizes it, sugar, you'd better 


I agreed, “and when he 


stay in bed with your hat on.” 


TO BE CONTINUED) 
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ooe-FOR A VACATION ... at the heart 


of America’s playland ... world-famous fun 


facilities... sumwarm winters ...sea-cool 


summers ...and a complete range of 
accommodations with price tags to 
please any vacation budget. 


e+e FOR A LIFETIME. Many of today's 
Miamians first came as visitors... saw 
golden opportunities . . . hitched their 
future to this thriving tropic metropolis . . . 
are reaping dividends in health 
and prosperity ...in a better 
way of living! 


While you're here 

look around you at 
the golden business 
and industrial oppor- 
tunities offered by the 
nation’s fastest-grow- 
ing Big Business city! 
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PREE COLOR FOLDER ~~ 26 natwral color 
photos of Miami living, recreation and 
industry... with detailed information to belp 
you plan your visit to the Tropic Metropolis! 
Mail coupon now!... 





INFORMATION DIVISION, ROOM 404 
CITY HALL, MIAMI, PLORIDA 
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Show Ring... 
a cinch bet to win in a walk — 
Joyce's: thoroughbred of saddle-soft leather 
stirrup-buckled and shaped-to-foot eee 
In Golden Tan, $8.95. Favored to show 


matching Nosebag, $8.95 plus tax 


one of many Joyces j i y ¢} ¢ 
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PORTRAIT OF 
FASHION 
EDITOR 


by TON! ROBIN 


FASHION is a personal problem to every 
woman, whether she is worrying about the 
length of her skirt or the drape of her sarong, 
but to a woman like Betty Downey it is a pub- 
lic problem as well. Mrs. Downey is fashion 
editor of Glamour, a magazine beamed at an 
audience of young career women, She has not 
only the fashion problems of the career girls to 
whom her advice is addressed but the prob- 
lem of dressing to fit a job which, by its nature, 
implies a ne plus ultra of prophetic correctness. 

Mrs. Downey brings to her job a happily 
suitable background. A born New Yorker, she 
first pined to become an instructress in physical 
education, but the depression cut short her 
studies and financial exigency put her to work 
as a model in the posh dress salon of Henri 
Bendel, Inc. This was the period, some 20 
years ago, of the rise of the model to an im- 
portant niche in our national folklore. Betty 
McLauchlen, as she then was, graduated from 
Bendel to John Robert Powers and appeared in 
countless ads and illustrations of the leading 
magazines, hitting a stratospheric average, 
for the times, of over $250 a week. 

Modeling as a career has dangers of develop 
ing into a dead-end street. Betty wisely quit 
at the height of her success to become a style 
consultant for the photographic studios of 
Vogue. In this job she hired models, helped se- 
lect clothes for illustration, arranged back- 
grounds for photographs and had a thorough 
grounding for the job she was to take up four 
years ago at Glamour, a magazine in the same 
publishing stable. She also found time to marry 
James Downey, an advertising executive. 

Betty is the mother of three children, the old- 
est of them 13. She works hard at her job, but, 
at the end of her working day, fits happily 
into an urban household pattern, with an occa- 
sional splurge of night-clubbing or theater- 
going. On these pages she models her selections 
for a spring wardrobe suitable for both the 
personal and professional life of a busy = modern 
American wife and mother, 


—_— 


BETTY DOWNEY, fashion editor of Glamour 
magazine, selects a soft powder-blue im- 
ported tweed suit for daytime wear. The 
cardigan-style jacket has four pockets, back 
vent and narrow belt. With it she wears a 
chiffon blouse and blue mole stole. 


ANTHONY BLOTTA SUIT, JOHN FREDER wat 


RUBIN STOLE, KORET BAG, PALTER © ’ 
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VANITY FAIR PLEATED NIGHTGOWN, DIOR DRESS, OLD 


BETTY PUTS IN long hours of hard work in studios where glamorous fashion pictures are taken. Wear- 
ing a comfortable, light tan, pleated, sheer wool dress with orange Shantung scarves and a lizard belt, 
she works with John Rawlings as he shoots a lingerie picture for one of her forthcoming issues. 
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The 
Beautiful 





New... New... New in every detail that says: “Thoroughbred” 


lts surpassing smartness is all new... and all its own. Here for 1950, in the 
Chrysler Town & Country Newport, is the industry's most dramatic, most exciting, most 
daring styling. A classic of the long, low, and lovely—with the most luxurious trim and 
new nylon fabrics ever available, New inside and out. With beauty that truly reflects the 
inspired and sound engineering and solid comfort inside, All the extra room, convenience, 
safety, and performance that have built our reputation have been retained! See and 


is great all-new Chry sler Vewport car at your Chrysler dealer s. 


TODAY'S NEW STYLE CLASSIC.... 





BRUNO DRESS, JOHN FREDERICS HATS LILLI ANN SUTT, HAYMAKER BLOUSE, KISLAV GLOVES, IRENE OF NEW YORK HAT, BUCKNER BAG 
LIKE MOST WOMEN and most fashion editors, Betty has a real weakness 
for buying hats. For a spring bonnet to go with her new tissue-weight jer- 


sey dress which has a fan-pleated skirt and white linen collar, Betty selects 


an off-the-face straw, assisted by Mr. Fred of John Frederics’ hat salon. 


ONE STOP ON BETTY’S regular tour of New York’s fashion district is S. Aug- 
stein & Co., wholesalers and manufacturers of sportswear. In their show- 


room, Betty chooses a style for Glamour with Augstein publicity-girl Ruth 
; > x ) 
French. Betty wears a softly tailored gray-and-white-checked worsted suit. 





CHAMPAGNE AND 


¥ . 


CANAPES help to enliven the many cocktail-party fash- FASHION EDITORS frequently have to make flyi 
ion shows on Betty's calendar. Acc ompanied by her husband, James Bu 


chanan Downey, 


De S, PHOTOGRAPHED AT SHERRY-NETHERLAN 


rt » KD Love 


ng trips both 


here and 

abroad. In the airline ticket offices, Betty wears a jersey travel costume. 
Betty wears a silk crepe strapless dress with a fitted " 

button-up jacket; a good outht for one requiring double-duty clothes 


Phe wrap-around coat, which dips in back, has a tweedy look and a searf- 


type collar. Under it is a simple dress with a slim mushroom-pleated skirt. 
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MA! RICK RENTNER DRESS, EVINS SHOES, KISLAV GLOVES, ELIZABETH ARDEN BAG AND BRAC ELET, ARPAD KARBINGS 
DRESS-UP TIME for dancing usually means the Stork Club to the Dow- 
neys. Betty wears a black marquisette gown trimmed with imported Alen- 
con lace. There are two skirts of marquisette over taffeta and the hem line 
dips in back. The white lace bolerolike jacket has two roses at neck. 


NANTUCKET NATURALS DEESS, (USEF BAG, CASTLECLIFPP JEWELEY, FLOWER MODNS FLOWER, ALFRROA HAT 
BETTY’S JOB makes her a victim of the New York habit of business 
lunches. Quietly dressed in an understated navy-wool full-skirted dress 
which has elbow-length sleeves, V neckline and faille trim and panels, she 


checks reservation with Francois, maitre dhétel of Ritz-Carlton Grill. 


DAVID CRYSTAL SUTT, HANSEN GLOVES, MONIT RARBINGS 
BETTY, THE MOTHER OF THREE CHILDREN, takes time off from her job to 
wheel her youngest, James Buchanan, through Washington Square. She is 
wearing a navy-blue bloused jacket with pointed collar and push-up 
sleeves and a red, white and navy plaid skirt with pleats front and back. 


CLAIRE POTTES EMNE MELA, ARTHUR King Jewriey 


MUCH OF BETTY’S SOCIAL LIFE centers about her Manhattan apartment, 


where she and her husband Jim like to entertain frequently. A good con- 
tume for such occasions is her three-piece black jersey ensemble of tapered 


trousers, strapless tube top and short bolero, with a silk-and-organdy apron. 
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It's a mark of distinction to serve 

Miller High Life...the one beer which 
stands out among all others. 
Traditionally...the finest, Miller High Life 
is the national champion of quality! 
Brewed and bottled only by the Miller 


Brewing Company in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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THE DOG ACT was a traditional show closer, in which costumed pups tem- 
porarily squabbled and bedeviled each other, very much as human beings. 


THE PALACE 


(Continued from Page 73) 


minute substitution. It was like eating 
somebody else’s birthday cake. It 
wasn't meant for us, but it tasted fine. 

“Al Lee was the straight man, a 
handsome, well-groomed fellow with a 
fine tenor voice. I was in blackface, and 
we made with the jokes in a typical 
standup routine. We always got off to 
a good hand, though, because we would 
finish with Al doing the best current 
ballad and me doing the most popular 
‘tempo’ song of the day in that damfool 
running-up-and-down style.” 

That style was Cantor's particular 
masterpiece. Cantor, the Palace favor- 
ite, was Cantor, the star of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, Kid Bools and Whoopee, his 
great Broadway successes—the wiry 
lithe comedian in burnt cork and bow 
tie with expressive saucer eyes and 
restless white-gloved hands who pranced 
up and down as he “delivered” rather 
than sang his numbers. When Cantor 
sang a song you couldn't exactly copy 
it. That was the gift of great vaudevil- 
lians. Like Benny, Jolson, and Fred 
Allen, Cantor is still the imperishable 
vaudeville artist, even in radio, the 
hdneyed frustration of show business. 

Hollywood and radio, in the search 


for verisimilitude, exterminated the 


blackface species, legacy of the minstrel 
show and long a vaudeville standard. 
Audiences, in the heyday of this genre, 
drew no distinction between burnt- 
cork white men and Negro performers 
who did “blackface” routines. The 
greatest “blackface” was Bert Wil- 
liams, a Negro. Williams had a partner, 
George Walker. They were a song-and- 
dance team, and Williams, who became 
a Ziegfeld star and a Palace favorite, 
was famous for singing Nobody. In 
the act he characterized a simple, 
credulous fellow, kicked and cheated 
by the world, while Walker was his 
smart, blasé friend. In one passado 
Walker asks Williams for a loan. 
Williams says “No.” 

Walker: Do you mean you refuse? 

Williams: No, I do not refuse. “ No” 
and “ refuse” is two diffen’ words. Dey 
don’t sound alike. You don’t even spell 
‘em alike. I say No! N-O-E, No! 

After Bernhardt, the Palace soared 
to its destiny, and the Palace Building 
above the theater became the cyno- 
sure of the industry. The sixth floor 
was known by the magic word, “ Up- 
stairs.” Albee rode a private cage be- 
tween his office there and the Palace 
box office and, like a mikado, was 
rarely seen. The building was a hive 
of booking agents. 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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ENCHANTMENT 


On this vacation change your in-look as well as 


your outlook. Make your beauty more than tan deep. 


Astound your fnends and delight yourself by 
taking Beauty Basic with you on your vacation. 
Beauty Basic is a Book, a Personalized Beauty 
Course, and the little machine that does the erick, 
the Golden Gilbert Vutalator, which can combme to 


give you new and lovelier beauty and add zest co your 


personality — individual loveliness is available to 
you at the cosmetic counter of Lord & Taylor's in 
New York, Burdine’s in Miami, and at all che aicest 
stores for only $19.50 


GILBERT ACADEMY OF BEAUTY, Lovely Lane, New Haven, Connecticut 
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for all your active moments 


SHIRT 


and SKIRT 
THAT LINK 
TOGETHER 


Neotest trick to keep you 
frimi Lace the leather belt through 


shirt loops, skirt slits 


. and two 


pieces become one! Action back 
and easy motion sleeves. Man 
tailored in striped shirtings with 

blending spun rayon 


kirts. Combinations of 


equa ond rose, maize 
ond green, pink and 
navy. Sizes 10-20 
Around $15 


At fine stores everywhere 
Write for the rome of the 
one neore you 
HENDERSON AND ERVIN 

Chorioresvitie, Virginio 
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(Continued from Page 139) 

The strip of sidewalk that runs past 
the Palace to the 47th Street corner 
was Palace Beach, plaza and meadow 
of vaudeville folk. Here performers 
gathered to gossip and chat, and usually 
by high noon blocked the sidewalk. At 
Monday matinee the gang moved into 
the Palace lobby, feeling excitement. 
Many went in to catch the show—not 
that they expected any surprises. They 
had seen it all before 

That was the curious thing about 
vaudeville: it was not its strangeness 
but its familiarity that exerted the pull 
Audiences came to see acts because 
they knew them. They tittered in a 
rumble of anticipation when the card 
in the proscenium windows flashed 
some comedian's name; they howled 
with laughter at jokes and bits of 
business they knew by heart. They 
shrieked and whistled and stamped to 
show their approval of the same thing 
they'd approved—in the same way 
dozens of times before. Why? You tell 
me. It was vaudeville 

When May Irwin hunched herself 
into a bellicose strut and sang The 
Bully song the audience yelled back the 
chorus in a spontaneous delirium that 
was vaudeville. And it was vaudeville 
when Alma Rubens, never a great per- 
former, tried her comeback at the 
Palace. She'd been sick ; everyone knew 
about her long uphill cure. The dark 


statuesque beauty came out todo her act 


ee ee re 


and the Palace shouted encouragement. 
And it was vaudeville when the English 
music-hall comedian Wilkie Bard 
stepped out on the Palace stage with 
specially prepared “American” ma- 
terial. The Monday matinee audience 
realized Bard wasn't doing his act; so 
they hissed him. For the evening show 
he did his regular turn and got a fine 
hand. A man with an act that had 
taken years to build up to a kind of 
perfection didn’t step out and give them 
something else. They wouldn't take it 

Vaudeville’s prime ingredient was 
that ineffable effusion that our language 
tries unsuccessfully to pin down with 
the word showmanship 

\ classic study in showmanship was 
Eva Tanguay, a great early Palace 
star, who could neither sing nor dance, 
artistically speaking, but did both with 
terrific success. Eva was a saucy, 
tousled little blonde with very pretty 
legs. She charged onstage to wild music 
and never stopped charging till she got 
off. Her songs, her air, were impudent, 
but the Palace loved her. Her fa- 
mous song was | Don'l Care, a callow 
rodomontade of defiance to life and 
the world, and Eva was called the 
1-Don't-Care Girl 

An enormous advantage that vaude- 
ville had, and one which doesn’t seem 
feasible to television, was the many 
small-time houses where acts could be 
tried and shaped until they arrived at 


some degree of perfection. The vaude- 


THE SEAL ACT was another popular finale. Sea lions cavorted with bathing 


beauties (sic) in tanks, or played horns and balanced balls on stage. 
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...It finds you at Fishermen’s Wharf 


You'll quicken at once to the life of thas sus 
swept market pla Here are the sidewalk 
cauldrons m which big luscrous crabs are 
cooking, sea-lood suack bars outside Launns 
restaurants, piers and fishing-boat lagoons 
alive with activity Clipper ships docked 
here in Gold Rush days And out beyou 
sea lanes, the moving mystery of ships, and 
the Golden Gate with ts monumental red 
bridge. Alcatraz Island is a grim gem in the 
blue bay 

Then you'll board a cable cal and rice 
downtown —to the comforting gayety of you 
hotel the pleasure, perhaps, of the bril 
hant world-market shopping district, Or 
would you prefer the city’s three art muse- 
ums...Colden Gate Park and Ocean Beach 

a lemurely soghtseeing tour to the ancient 
redwood trees of Muir Woods? 

At night you'll dance mm famous hotels, 
explore Chinatown, the “Barbary Coast, 
and artists’ haunts in North Beach ... follow 


your fancy to perlect food, in the atmosphere 
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of many lands world-wide adventure, fused 
in San Francisco! 

And you'll take side trips to close-by vaca 
thontamls-to Yosemite Valley, Lake Tahoe 
im the High Sierra, historic Monterey and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, the Redwood Empue 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland, and *49e1 
male | tow iis 

Fora preview of yout San Francisco ad 
venture, you'll want to have a copy ol th 
1G-page photo folder lt Happened im San 
Francisco,’ which follows an actual couple om 
their two-week vacation-adventure here 


This booklet is yours free 
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i 


CALIFORNIANS INC. ben 1 O39 Market Stree 
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Your Alligator won’t stay on a hanger 
long!—you’ll be wearing it most every 
day! For Alligator is your best an- 
swer to every weather. Fabrics fine 
and flattering. Smartest lines and 
styling. Superlative water repellent 
or waterproof protection through ex- 
clusive processing. Alligator has what 
you want — ina complete line of styles, 
colors, prices—at your dealer’s today! 

$75° to $5350 


aii 
Value Demonstration! / (tiny, tor 
Surain gabardine a _— 
skillful of 40% 
wool, 60% rayon. 


$2750 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE 


ALLIGATOR 


Sianiva, 


because IT'S SURE TO RAIN! 


THE ALLIGATOR O00. + ST Wet + NEW YORK + Los awaee 








FLEISCHMANN'S 


makes America’s 
most delicious 





*FIRST GIN [ 
THE FLE 





FLEISCHMANNS 
“America’s First Gin 
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villian stepping onstage was a complete 
microcosm of show business—actor, 
producer, writer, director, all rolled 
into one. He molded his act on audi- 
ence reaction, with alert ear and judg- 
ment. Many established acts like 
(Victor) Moore & Littlefield and York 
& King continued practically un- 
changed for years, honed to razor edge. 
Moore & Littlefield did the same act 
for twenty-five solid years, a skit para- 
doxically titled Change Your Act. 
Fred Allen, like W. C. Fields, was a 
comic juggler in vaudeville. He was 
long a small-time act and had to troupe 
Australia and make a name in Broad- 
way shows before he cracked the Palace. 
His debut was worse than Benny's. 


FRED ALLEN’S DEBUT 


"T was on the Keith route, playing 
a house in Yonkers,” Allen says. " Sud- 
denly in New York the city clamps a 
ban on acts with tights, and an act 
called the Four Boyces, an acrobatic 
troupe, is thrown out of the Palace. 

“Thad just got in my dressing room 
when the doorman tells me I'm wanted 
on the phone. It’s E. F. Albee. 

“* You're in the Palace,’ Albee says, 
“get down here right away.’ 

“*But I've got a matinee here,’ I 
said. 

"You've got a matinee here,’ Albee 
answered. 

“So down I go. Naturally. I'm 
in the opening spot on the bill, re- 
placing the acrobats, and there isn’t 
much time. But I made it. I went out 
and juggled and talked and juggled. 

“After the show, word comes back 
that Elmer Rogers—the manager— 
wants to see me. So I went around to 
his office. ‘Hello, Elmer,’ I said. 
‘What'd you think of the act?’ 

“*That’s what I wanted to tell you,’ 
he said. ‘You're canned!’” 

Allen, who played the Palace with 
greater success afterward, misses vaude- 
ville. “A man was his own creative 
force and his own boss,”” he says. 

Palace vaudeville, like vaudeville 
everywhere, reached its greatest mag- 
nitudeinthe’20's. The war had changed 
certain conventions. “Dutch” (i.e., 
German) comics like Sam Bernard 
were no longer funny. Dancing styles 
changed at the Palace from the ball- 
room gliding of Vernon & Irene Castle 
to the fast, eccentric, ragtime hoofing 
of Joe Frisco and the nimble routines 
of the late Bill Robinson. 

Another thing that went by the 
board was the dramatic sketch. Since 
earliest days, sketches and one-act plays 
had been a standard part of the bill. 
From Bernhardt down through Nazi- 
mova and Ethel Barrymore (who starred 
at the Palace in J. M. Barrie's later- 
famous The Twelve Pound Look), one 
or two sketches a week gave a formal 
balance to the Palace bill. It was the 


only cultural pretension vaudeville had, 
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and the ’20’s tossed it gleefully into the 
Victorian junk pile. 

The heyday of the Palace, etched in 
a time of bootleggers, Wall Street 
mania, gangsters and jazz, remains a 
curiously bright passage in the history 
of show business. The frieze is so 
crowded that omissions, however scan- 
dalous, are unavoidable. One remembers 
the lupine chanting of Sophie Tucker 
giving out Some of These Days, the ex- 
quisite mimicry of Elsie Janis, the zany 
riot of the Four Marx Brothers and 
of Clayton, Jackson & Durante. 

Gallagher & Shean introduced their 
famous ditty at the Palace: " Oh, Mister 
Gallagher! Oh, Mister Gallagher! Hello, 
what’s on your mind this morning, 
Mister Shean?” This confabulation of 
witty Comment on the times was sung 
and parodied all over the country. Will 
Rogers twirled his cowboy rope, drawl- 
ing jests that became part of the na- 
tion’s folklore. 

There were Eddie Leonard singing 
Ida; Fred Astaire teamed with his 
sister Adele; Joe Cook telling why he 
would not imitate Four Hawaiians; 
Smith & Dale; Doc Rockwell, whose 
act, a hilarious “ medical” monologue 
with a banana stalk, played the Palace 
at least 40 times. Another favorite was 
James Barton, a versatile song-and- 
dance man whose impression of a 
prohibition-time “drunk” is still con- 
sidered immortal by show people. There 
were Dooley & Sales; and Eddie Dow- 
ling, now a Broadway producer and 
married to Ray Dooley of the famous 
team just mentioned. There were Tom 
Patricola; Van & Schenck, a singing 
team that might be characterized as a 
schmaltzy Gallagher & Shean; Willie 
and Gordon Dooley; Laddie Cliff; 
Will Mahoney; Jimmy Savo; and 
Ben Bernie, who teamed with Phil 
Baker, then did a single before he 
turned band leader. Maybe the most 
zany comics of all were Mr. Duffy 
and Mr. Sweeney; certainly they were 
the most raffish on and off the stage, 
and, like the Marx Brothers, darlings 
of the intelligentsia. 

There were Lulu McConnell, now of 
radio; the Duncan Sisters; Trixie Fri- 
ganza; [rene Franklin; Block & Sully; 
Houdini; Fink’s Dogs & Mules—which 
ought to be a place to stop. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


Nominations for the greatest star 
ever to play the Palace will always be 
debatable, but one who lived and died 
peculiarly within its bosom was Nora 
Bayes. Nora was a warm and unaf- 
fected singer of songs, with a dazzling 
stage presence. She had a soft beauty 
and a dimpled smile. Her career was 
tempestuously linked with Jack Nor- 
worth, who was at various times her 
partner, husband, and the man who 
wrote the songs that made her famous; 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Pills’ dn carp aay bo decide 
where to go this summer...and a 
suggestion as to the most enjoy- 
able way to go. « First, select the 
region, or regions, in which you 
are interested and mail coupon 
for Union Pacific booklets con- 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
among others, Kelly, Come Along My 
Mandy, and Nora’s everlasting Shine 
On, Harvest Moon. 

Nora was as businesslike and tem- 
peramental as any vaudeville prima 
donna, acutely watchful not only of her 
salary but of the size of her billing and 
her spot on the bill in relation to other 
acts, 

In the late °20’s, when her popu- 
larity was fading, she had a serious rift 
with Albee. The Palace had a double- 
headliner bill, and Nora was spotted to 
follow Sophie Tucker. Sophie, in vaude- 
ville lingo, was “hard to follow”— 
that is, she was one of those performers 
who generally made the next act look 
like an anticlimax. Not only was Nora’s 
sense of fitness outraged, her vanity 
was piqued, She refused the spot. Albee 
wouldn't change it, and Nora walked 
out of the Palace. Albee immediately 
hit her with his blacklist. 


THE LAST BOW 


Nora was reduced to playing the 
Loew time, which was then considered 
cheap vaudeville. One day in 1928, 
Edward V. Darling, head booker for 
Albee, got a phone call from Nora 
Bayes. 

“ She wanted me to come to a party,” 
Darling relates. “You know how it 
was in those days. Parties for some- 
thing, parties for nothing. 

“We'd been pretty good friends. I 
hadn’t seen Nora for a year or so, 
though of course I'd kept track of her. 
Well, when I got there it was a shock. 
This wasn’t the same Nora. You know, 
she hated parties, but this time she 
was hugging people and kissing them 
and singing her old songs. It wasn’t 
at all like her. 

Eddie,’ she said—people were go- 
ing home—‘wait. I want you to stay.’ 
When we were all alone Nora brought 
out some pictures. ‘I want you to do 
something for me,’ she said. ‘Put these 
pictures in the Palace. I'm not asking 
you to book me. Just put them up in 
the lobby frames.’ 

“I didn’t know what to say. She 
sounded so desperate I felt. sorry for 
her. I took the pictures. 

“Of course Albee saw them in the 
lobby and hit the roof. Then he de- 
cided that the pictures could stay 
there if Nora let herself be booked. 
He named a contemptible salary. I 
called Nora and told her about it. 
‘Okay, Eddie,’ she said without hesi- 
tation, ‘book me.’ 

"Albee thought he'd won out, but of 
course Nora never intended to appear. 
I met her later that day in the Palace 
lobby. She was walking up and down 
looking at her pictures. That was all 
she wanted—seeing herself at the 
Palace again, for the last time.” A 
few days later she was dead. 


The decline of the Palace in the 


MARCH 


late '20’s showed symptoms not only of 
public defection toward movies and 
radio but of internal decay. Vaudevilk 
went out like a coward. The Palace 
lowered its standards by booking 
“cheap acts,” cheap in quality if not 
always in salary. The stature of the 
Palace crumbled when holdovers and 
long runs wiped out the tradition of 
the Monday matinee, the wonder of 
the Palace. Lou Holtz ran eight con- 
secutive weeks, the Cantor-Jessel-Burns 
& Allen bill nine, Kate Smith—whose 
drawing power was on the strength 
of her radio success—ten weeks. 

Orchestras, consigned by orthodox 
vaudeville to the pit, climbed onstage 
as performers. The development of the 
crooner, from the compost of radio, 
was only a matter of time. When Rudy 
Vallee unhooked his saxophone and 
faced the Palace audience to sing 
through a cheerleader's megaphone- 
and it was not pubescent schoolgirls 
but mature matrons who fainted for 
Rudy —vaudeville was finished. 

In July, 1932, straight vaudeville 
ended at the Palace. Thereafter, until 
1935, a supporting bill was buili 
around a picture. The title of the first 
feature movie on the Palace marquee 
provided a sock finish, a punch line to 
the gang along Palace Beach. It was 
Bring ‘Em Back Alive. 

Last spring vaudeville was reinstated 
at the Palace. An eight-act weekly bill 
did four and five shows a day (the old 
Palace was two-a-day) on a standard 
picture-supporting basis. If this repre- 
sents vaudeville’s revival through the 
reglorification of the old Palace, it is as 
though Gabriel had raised the horn to 
his angelic lips and blown a raspberry. 
As far as the old Palace is concerned, 
there is a definite danger it may spoil 


a lot of happy memories. THE END 
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